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A    SKETCH 


OF     THE 


LIFE   and    CHARACTER 


OF 


Dk.   hartley. 


oCTOR  David  Hartley  was  born  oil 
the  30th  of  Auguft,  1705.  He  was  the  fon  of 
a  very  worthy  and  refpedable  clergyman,  vicar 
of  Armley,  in  the  county  of  York.  He  re- 
ceived the  firfl;  rudiments  of  inftrudion  at  a 
private  fchool,  and  his  academical  education 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  admitted  at  Jefus' 
College  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  v/a$ 
afterwards  eleded  a  fellow  of  that  fociety. 
He  was  originally  intended  for  the  church, 
and  proceeded  for  fome  time  in  his  thoughts 
and  ftudies  towards  that  objedl:  but  upon  a 
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'  clofer  coniideration  of  the  conditions  at- 
tached to  .the  clerical  profeffion,  he  was  re- 
flrained  by  lome  fcruples  which  made  him 
reludant  to  fubfcribe  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles. In  confequence  of  thefe  fcruples  he 
became  difqualified  for  the  purfuit  of  his 
firft  plan  of  devoting  himfelf  to  the  perfonal 
functions  and  fervice  ©f  the  church.  How- 
ever he  ftill  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life 
a  well  affeded  member  of  the  church  of 
England,  approving  of  its  practical  doc- 
trines and  conforming  to  its  public  worfhip. 
As  the  church  of  England  maintains  all  the 
ufeful  and  practical  dodrines  of  Chriftian 
morality,  he  did  not  think  it  necefTary  to  fe- 
parate  himfelf  from  its  communion  on  ac- 
count of  fome  contefted  articles  of  fpecu- 
lative  and  abftrufe  opinion.  He  was  a  Ca- 
tholic Chriftian  in  the  molt  extenfive  and 
liberal  fenfe  of  that  term.  On  the  fubjedt 
of  religious  controverfy  he  has  left  the  fol- 
.lowing  teftimony  of  his  fentiments,  in  the 
lad  fedion  of  propofition  eighty-eight  0^2 
Religious  Kiiowledge  y  viz.  **  The  great  dif- 
"  ferences  of  opinion  and  contentions  which 
'*  happen  on  religious  matters  are  plainly 
'*  owing  to  the  violence  of  men's  pailions 

*^  more 
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*'  rnore  than  to  any  other  caufe.  When  re- 
"  ligion  has  had  its  due  effedl  in  r^flraining 
"  thefe,  and  begetting  true  candour,  we  may 
**  expedl:  a  unity  of  opinion  both  in  rehgious 
"  and  other  matters,  as  far  as  is  necelTary 
**  for  ufeful  and  pradical  purpofes." 

Though  his  talents  were  very  geheral, 
yet  undoubtedly  his  pre-eminent  faculties 
were  formed  for  the  moral  and  religious 
fciences.  Thefe  talents  difplayed  themfelves 
in  the  earlieft  parts  of  life  with  fo  much 
di{lind:ion,  as  could  not  fail  to  hold  out  to 
his  ambition  a  future  career  of  honeft  fame, 
in  the  fervice  of  the  national  church>  if  he 
could  have  complied  with  the  conditions, 
confidently  with  the  fatisfadion  of  his  own 
mind.  But  he  had  at  all  times  a  moft  fcru- 
pulous  and  difmterefted  mind,  which  dif- 
pofed  him  in  every  part  of  his  life,  and  un- 
der all  circumftances,  to  adhere  firmly  to 
thofe  principles  which  appeared  to  him  to 
form  the  ftridt  and  confcientious  line  of 
moral  duty.  It  proceeded"  therefore  from 
the  moft  ferious  fcruples,  irrefiilibly  im- 
preffed  upon  his  mind,  that  he  relinquifhed 
the  profeffion  of  his  firft  choice,  which  may 

a  2  properly 


properly  be  called  the  prerogative  profeffioil 
of  moral  and  religious  philofophy. 

In  confequence  of  this  determination  he 
applied  his  talents  and  ftudies  to  the  me- 
dical profeffion,  in  which  he  foon  became 
equally  and  in  the  firfl:  degree  eminent  for 
fkill,  integrity,  and  charitable  compaffion. 
Hio  mind  was  formed  to  benevolence  and 
tmiverfal  philanthropy.  He  exercifed  the 
healing  art  with  anxious  and  equal  fidelity 
to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich.  He  vifited, 
with  afFedionate  fympatby,  the  humbleft  re- 
cedes of  poverty  and  ficknefs,  as  well  as  the 
ftately  beds  of  pampered  diftemper  and  pre- 
mature decrepitude.  His  manners  were 
gentle;  his  countenance  affable  j  his  elo- 
quence moral  and  pathetic,  not  harfh  or 
importunate;  yet  he  was  not  unmindful  that 
bodily  ficknefs  foftens  the  mind  to  moral 
feniibilities,  which  afforded  frequent  op- 
portunities to  him  of  exercifmg  mental 
charities  to  ai^ided  minds,  whilft  he  em- 
ployed the  powers  of  medical  fcience  to  the 
reftoratlon  of  bodily  health.  He  thus  united 
all  the  talents  of  his  own  mind  for  natural 
and    moral   fcience,   conformably   to   thofe' 

dodtrines 
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dQdrines  which  he  inculcates,  to  that  uni^ 
yerfal  fyftem  of  final  morality,  by  which 
each  effort  of  fenfation  or  fcience  in  the  va- 
rious gradations  of  life  muft  be  efleemed 
defedive,  until  it  {hall  have  attained  to  its 
correfponding  moral  confummation. 

It  arofe  from  the  union  above  mentioned, 
of  talents  in  the  moral  fcierice  with  natural 
philofophy,  and  particularly  from  the  prc- 
feffional  knowledge  of  the  human  frame, 
that  Dr.  Hartley  was  enabled  to  bring  into 
one  view  the  various  arguments  for  his  ex- 
tenfiye  fyftem,  from  the  firfl  rudiments  of  ^ 
fenfation  through  the  maze  of  complex  af- 
fections and  paffions  in  the  path  of  life,  tQ 
the  final,  moral  end  of  man, 

He  was  induflrious  and  indefatigable  in 
the  purfuit  of  all  collateral  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  lived  in  perfonal  intimacy  with 
the  learned  men  of  his  age.  Dr.  Law,  Dr. 
Butler,  Pr.  Warburton,  afterwards  bifhops 
of  Carlifle,  Durham,  and  Gloucefter,  and  Dr. 
Jortin,  were  his  intimate  friends  and  fellow 
labourers  in  moral  and  religious  philofophy, 
in  metaphyfics,  in  divinity  and  ecclefiafiical 
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hiftory.  He  was  much  attached  to  the  highly 
refpeded  charadter  of  Dr.  Hoadley,  bifhop 
of  Winchefter,  for  the  liberality  of  his  opi- 
nions, both  in  church  and  ftate,  and  for  the 
freedom  of  his  religious  fentiraents.  Dr. 
Hales,  and  Dr.  Smith  mafler  of  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge,  with  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Society,  were  his  companions  in 
the  fciences  of  optics,  ftaticks,  and  other 
branches  of  natural  philofophy.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins Browne,  the  author  of  an  elegant  La- 
tin poem,  De  Animi  Immortalitate,  and  Dr. 
Young,  the  moral  poet,  ftood  high  in  his 
efteem.  Dr.  Byrom,  the  inventor  of  a  fci^ 
entific  fhort-hand  writing,  was  much  re-e 
fpeded  by  him  for  ufeful  and  accurate  judg- 
ment in  the  branch  of  philology.  Mr. 
Hooke,  the  Roman  hiflorian  and  difciple  of 
the  Newtonian  chronology,  was  amongfl  his, 
literary  intimates. 

The  celebrated  poet  Mr.  Pope  was  like- 
v/ife  admired  by  him,  not  only  as  a  m.an  of 
genius,  but  alfo  as  a  moral  poet.  Yet,  as 
Dr.  Hartley  was  a  zealous  Chriftian  without 
guile,  and  (if  the  phrafe  may  be  admitted)  a 
partizan  for  the  Chrillian  religion,  he  felt 
1  fome 
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fome  jealoufy  of  the  rivalfhip  of  human  phi- 
lofophy,  and  regarded  the  EfTay  on  Man,  by 
Mr.  Pope,  as  tending  to  infinuate  that  the 
divine  revelation  of  the  Chriftian  religion 
was  fupeifluous,  in  a  cafe  where  human  phi- 
lofophy  was  adequate.  He  fufpec^ed  the  fe- 
cret  influence  of  Lord  BoHngbroke  as  guid- 
ing the  poetical  pen  of  his  unfufpeding 
friend,  to  deck  out  in  borrowed  plumes  the 
plagiarifms  of  modern  ethics  from  Chriftian 
dodtrines ',  not  without  farther  diftrufl  of  the 
infidious  effedl  of  poetic  licence,  in  foftening 
fome  rugged  points  of  unaccommodating 
moral  truths.  It  was  againft  this  principle 
that  his  jealoufy  was  direded.  His  heart, 
from  confcious  fympathy  of  human  infirmi- 
ties, was  totally  devoid  of  religious  pride. 
His  only  anxiety  was  to  preferve  the  rule 
of  life  inviolate,  becaufe  he  deemed  errors 
of  human  frailty  lefs  injurious  to  the  moral 
caufe,  than  fyftematical  perverlions  of  its 
principle. 

It  was  in  the  fociety  and  friendly  inter- 
courfe  of  the  learned  men  above  mentioned, 
and  many  others,  that  Dr.  Hartley  arranged 
his  work    and   brought  it  to  a  conclufion. 

a  4  His 
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His  genius  was  penetrating  and  adive ;  hi§ 
induftry  indefatigable ;  his  philofophical  ob- 
fervations  and  attentions  unremitting.  Froni 
his  earliell  youth  he  was  devoted  to  the 
fciencesi  particularly  to  logic  and  mathe- 
matics. He  ftudied  mathematics,  together 
with  natural  and  experimental  philofophy, 
under  the  celebrated  prpfefTor  Saunderfon. 
He  was  an  enthufiaftic  admirer  and  difciple 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  every  branch  of 
literature  and  philofophy,  natural  and  expe- 
rimental, mathematical,  hiftorical  and  reli- 
gious, which  that  immortal  man  difFufed 
throughout  the  world.  He  received  ,his  iirfk 
principles  of  logic  and  metaphyiics  from  the 
works  of  that  good  and  great  philofopher 
Locke.  He  took  the  firil  rudiments  of  his 
own  work  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Mr. 
Locke :  the  dodrine  of  vibrations,  as  in- 
flirumental  to  fenfation  and  motion,  from 
the  former,  and  the  principle  of  alTociation 
originally  from  the  latter,  farther  explained 
ill  a  differtation  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay ;  as  he 
liimfelf  has  informed  us.  His  work  was 
begun  when  he  was  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age  3  which  is  a  very  early  period  for 
cjeep  and  comprehsnfive  refearches.    4^^  yet 

it 
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it  remains  upon  his  own  authority,  as  de- 
clared by  himfelf  to  his  private  friends  and 
connexions,  that  the  feeds  of  this  work 
were  lying  in  latent  germination  for  fome 
years  antecedent  even  to  that  early  bud, 
which  in  the  work  itfelf  has  difplayed,  in 
full  maturity,  the  mechanical,  rational,  and 
moral  fyftem  of  man,  refpeding  his  frame, 
his  duty,  and  his  expedations. 

Dr.  Hartley's  work  was  publi{hed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1749,  when  he  was  a 
little  more  than  forty-three  years  of  age. 
It  had  been  completed  and  finifhed  about  twp 
or  three  years  before.  He  did  not  expe6t 
that  it  would  meet  with  any  general  or  im- 
mediate reception  in  the  philofophical  world, 
or  even  that  it  would  be  much  read  or  un- 
derftood ;  neither  did  it  happen  otherwife 
than  as  he  had  expe6led.  But  at  the  fame 
time  he  did  entertain  an  expectation  that,  at 
fome  diftant  period,  it  would  become  the 
adopted  fyftem  of  future  philofophers.  That 
period  feems  now  to  be  approaching. 

He  lived  about  nine  years  after  the  pubr 
ligation  of  his  work.     The  labour  of  digeft- 
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ing  the  whole  fyflem,  and  of  the  compo- 
fition,  was  exceedingly  great  and  conflant 
upon  his  mind  for  many  years,  as  may  eafily 
be  fuppofed  from  the  very  great  fcope  of 
learning  which  it  embraces.  But  after  the 
completion  and  publication  of  it,  his  mind 
was  left  in  perfe6l  repofe.  He  kept  a  general 
and  vigilant  attention  upon  the  work,  to 
receive  and  to  confider  any  fubfequent 
thoughts  which  might  have  occurred  from 
his  own  refledions,  or  from  the  fuggeftions 
of  others,  by  which  he  might  have  modified 
or  arranged  any  incongruous  or  difcordant 
parts.  But  no  fuch  alterations  or  m.odifica^ 
tions  feem  to  have  occurred  to  him  :  and  at 
his  death  he  left  his  original  work  untouched, 
without  addition  or  diminution,  without  aU 
teration  or  comment.  He  has  left  no  addi? 
tional  paper  on  the  fubjed:  whatfoever. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Prieflley 
publifhed  in  the  year  1775  fome  parts  of 
Dr.  Hartley's  works  in  an  odtavo  volume,  en- 
titled. Hartley's  T^heory  of  the  Human  Mind  on 
the  Principle  of  the  AJfociation  of  Ideas,  with 
EJfays  en  the  SubjeSi  of  it.  Dr.  Prieflley  had 
commenced  a  correfpondence  with  the  au- 
thor 
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thor  a  fliort  time  before  his  death,  and  has 
in  fubfequent  literary  works  commented 
with  great  acutenefs  and  erudition  upon  his 
metaphyfical  and  moral  fyilem. 

The  fyftem  is  in  itfelf  fo  extenfive,  and 
was,  at  the  time  of  its  publication  fo  entirely 
novel  and  original,  that  the  author  did  not 
appear  difpofed  to  muldply  his  anxieties 
for.  the  particular  fate  of  each  tenet  or  doc- 
trine ;  but  he  bequeathed  the  whole,  as  one 
compadt  and  undivided  fyilem,  to  the  can- 
dour and  mature  judgment  of  time  and 
pofterity.  y  There  was  but  one  point  in\ 
which  he  appeared  anxious  to  prevent  any 
mifapprehenfion  of  his  principles  :  that  point 
refpeded  the  immateriality  of  the  foul.  He  / 
was  apprehenlive  left  the  dodlrine  of  corpo- 
real vibrations,  being  inftrumental  to  fenfa- 
tion,  fhould  be  deemed  unfavourable  to  the 
opinion  of  the  immateriality  of  the  foul. 
He  was  therefore  anxious  to  declare,  and  to 
have  it  under/lood,  that  he  was  not  a  ma- 
terialift.  He  has  not  prefumed  to  declare 
any  fentiment  refpecling  the  nature  of  the 
foul,  but  the  negative  one,  that  it  cannot  be 
iriaterial  according  to  any  idea  or  definition 

that 
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that  we  can  form  of  matter.  He  has  givea 
the  following  definition  of  matter,  viz, 
^'  That  it  is  a  mere  paffive  thing,  of  whofe 
"  very  eflence  it  is  to  be  endued  v\^ith  a  'vis 
**  inertice  y  for  this  vis  inertice  prefents  itfelf 
^*  immediately  in  all  our  obfervations  anc} 
*^  experiments  upon  it,  and  is  infeparable 
?*  from  it,  even  in  idea."  The  materiaHty 
therefore  of  the  fenfitive  foul  is  precluded, 
hy  the  definition  of  matter  being  incapable 
of  fenfation.  If  there  be  any  other  element 
capable  of  fenfation,  the  foul  may  confift  of 
that  element  j  but  that  is  a  new  fuppolitionj 
iVill  leaving  the  original  queftion  concluded 
in  the  negative,  by  the  fundamental  definir 
tion  of  matter^  If  indeed  we  could  fuppole 
tHaF~matter  may  have  fome  occult  powers 
and  properties,  different  and  fuperior  to 
thofe  which  appear  to  us,  fo  that  it  might  be 
endued  with  the  mofl  limple  kinds  of  fenfa- 
tion, it  might  then  attain,  according  to  the 
demonftrations  of  the  author's  theory,  to  all 
that  intelligence  of  which  the  human  mind 
is  pofTefTed  y  that  is  to  fay,  through  all  the 
paths  of  fenfation,  imagination,  ambition, 
felf-interefc,  fympathy  and  theopathy,  finally 
to  the  moral  fenfe.     And  if .  to  the  moral 
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fenfe,  wliatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  foul 
by  divine  creation,  whether  material  or  im- 
material, tranfitory  or  defined  to  immor- 
tality, it  is  a  moral  elTence,  the  nobleft  work 
of  God. 

The  philofophical  charader  of  Dr.  Hartley 
is  delineated  in  his  works.  The  features  of 
his  private  and  perforial  charasSler  were  of 
the  fame  complexion.  It  may  with  peculiar 
propriety  be  fald  of  him,  that  the  mind  was 
the  man.  His  thoughts  were  not  immerfed 
in  v/orldly  purfaits  or  contentions,  and 
therefore  his  life  was  not  eventful  or  tur- 
bulent, but  placid  and  undiflurbed  by  paffion 
or  violent  ambition.  From  his  earliefl  youth 
his  mental  ambition  was  pre-occupied  by 
purfuits  of  fcience.  His  hours  of  amufe- 
ment  were  likewife  bellowed  upon  objedls  of 
tafle  and  fentiment.  Mufic,  poetry,  and 
hiftory  were  his  favourite  recreations.  His 
imagination  was  fertile  and  corred:,  his  lan- 
guage and  expreffion  fluent  and  forcible.  His 
natural  temper  was  gay,  cheerful,  and  fcci- 
able.  He  was  addided  to  no  vice  in  any 
part  of  his  life,  neither  to  pride,  nor  to  fen- 
fuality,   nor  intemperance,  nor   oftentationa 


tioT  envy,  lior  to  any  fordid  felf-intereft  i 
but  his  heart  was  replete  with  every  con* 
trary  virtue.  The  virtuous  principles  which 
are  inftilled  in  his  works  were  the  invari- 
able and  decided  principles  of  his  life  and 
condu6t* 

His  perfon  was  of  the  middle  fize  and  well 
proportioned.  His  complexion  fair,  his  fea- 
tures regular  and  handfome.  His  counte-^ 
nance  open,  ingenuous  and  animated.  He 
was  peculiarly  neat  in  his  perfon  and  attire. 
He  was  an  early  rifer,  and  pundual  in  the 
employments  of  the  day;  methodical  in  the 
order  and  difpofition  of  his  library,  papers 
and  writings,  as  the  companions  of  his 
thoughts,  but  without  any  pedantry,  either 
in  thefe  habits,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his 
charafter.  His  behaviour  was  polite,  eafy^ 
and  graceful ;  but  that  which  made  his  ad- 
drefs  peculiarly  engaging,  was  the  benevo- 
lence of  heart  from  which  that  politenefs 
flowed.  He  never  converfed  with  a  fellow 
creature  without  feehng  a  willi  to  do  him 
good.  He  coniidered  the  moral  end  of  our 
creation  to  confift  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  life  attached  to  each  particular  fla- 

'  tion. 
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tion,  to  which  Jill  other  confiderations  ought 
to  be  inferior  and  fubordinate,  and  confe- 
quently  that  the  rule  of  life  confifls  in  train- 
ing and  adapting  our  faculties,  through  the 
means  of  moral  habits  and  affociations,  to 
that  end.  In  this  he  was  the  faithful  difci- 
ple  of  his  own  theory,  and  by  the  obfervance 
of  it  he  avoided  the  tumult  of  worldly  va- 
nities and  their  difquietudes,  and  preferved 
his  mind  in  ferenity  and  vigour,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  life  with  fidelity,  and  without 
diftraclion.  His  whole  character  was  emi- 
nently and  uniformly  marked  by  Sincerity 
of  heart.  Simplicity  of  manners,  and  manly 
Innocence  of  mind.  He  died  at  Bath  on  the 
28th  ofAugufl,  1757,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two  years. 

He  was  twice  married,   and  has  left  ilTue  by 
both  marriages  now  living: 

From  whom  this  memorial  teilimony  is 

the  tribute  of  Truth,    Pietv,    and 

AfFeclion. 
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C     ix     ] 
'^  Note  to  the  fecond  paragraph  in  />.  98,  Vol.  I. 

Dr.  Johnftone,  in  his  EJfay  on  the  ganglions  of 
the  nerves,  has  endeavoured  to  fhew  that  they  are 
the  fources  of  all  the  nerves  which  go  to  organs 
that  are  flridly  automatic,  as  the  heart,  &c.  and 
the  checks  or  caufes  that  hinder  our  volitions  from 
extending  to  them. 

The  ganglions  (fays  he),  refpefling  their  ftruc- 
ture,  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  little  brains,  or 
germs  of  the  nerves  detached  from  them,  confifting 
of  a  mixture  of  cortical  and  nervous  medullary 
■fubftance,  nourifhed  by  feveral  fmall  blood- veflels, 
in  which  various  nervous  filaments  are  colleded,  and 
in  them  lofe  their  rectilinear  parallel  diredtion,  fo 
that  a  nev/  nervous  organization  probably  takes 
place  in  them. 

Refpefting  their  ufes,  ganglions  feem  the  fources, 
or  immediate  origins,  of  the  nerves  fent  to  organs 
moved  involuntarily,  and  probably  the  check  or 
caufe  which  hinders  our  volitions  from  extending 
to  them. 

Ganglions  feem  analogous  to  the  brain  in  their 
office,  fubordinate  fprings  and  refervoirs  of  nervous 
power ;  they  feem  capable  of  difpenfing  it  long 
after  all  communication  with  the  brain  is  cut  off". 
And  though  they  ultimately  depend  on  the  brain 
for  its  emanations,  it  appears  from  fads  that  that 
dependance  is  far  from  being  immediate  and  in- 
flantaneous. 

From  the  ganglions  ferving  as  fubordinate 
brains,  it  is  that  the  vital  organs  derive  their 
nervous  power,  and  continue  to  move  during 
deep,  &c. 

In  a  word,  ganglions  limit  the  exercife  of  the 
mind's  authority  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  put 
it  out  of  our  power  by  a  fingle  volition  to  flop  the 
motions  of  our  heart,  and  in  one  capricious  moment 
irrevocably  to  end  our  lives. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  Mr.  PISTORIUS's  PREFACE. 

**  J.  FOUND,  that  of  the  two  volumes  of  Dr, 
Hartley's  work  in  Englifh,  the  firft  of  which  con- 
tains a  complete  phyfiological  and  pfychological 
fyftemj  the  fecond  only  was  properly  fit  for  my  pur- 
pole  :  this  contains  natural  religion,  a  demonftra- 
tion  of  chriftianity,  its  moral  doftrines,  a  fhort  ex- 
hibition of  the  doftrines  of  faith,  and  finally  a  trea- 
tife  on  the  expedtations  of  man.  I  therefore  con- 
tented myfclf  with  giving  a  fhort  though  fufficient 
abflraft  of  the  firfl  volume,  which  contains  the 
alToeiation  of  ideas ;  but  the  fecond  I  have  thought 
it  necefTary  to  divide  into  two,  and  amplify  it  with 
my  own  obfervations."  Thefe  obfervations  are  here 
tranflated  entire,  and  are  to  be  confidered  as  addi- 
tions to  the  introdu6tion  and  the  propofitions  in  the 
fecond  part  to  which  they  refer. 

NOTES 
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INTRODUCTION,    p.  i. 

On   Neceffily. 

W  HEN  the  reader  refleds,  that  this  treatife  on 
religion  is  the  fecond  part  of  a  work  in  which  Hartley 
confiders  the  nature  of  man,  and  treats  the  mind  and 
body  altogether  as  machines,  he  will  probably  take 
it  vjp  with  miftriift  and  prejudice,  and  condemn  it 
as  irrational,  without  an  examination.  A  certain  free- 
will, of  which  indeed  very  different,  and,  in  fome 
meafure,  very  erroneous  ideas  have  been  formed,  but 
with  which,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  philofophers  and 
divines,  necelTity  and  the  mechanifm  of  the  human 
mind  are  incompatible,  has  ufually  been  confidered 
as  abfolutely  requifite  to  religion  and  morality.  The 
fuppofition,  that  both  muft  fall  to  the  ground,  if 
the  human  foul  be  fubjefled  to  corporeal  or  Ipiritual 
mechanifm,  has  been  fupported  both  by  the  friends 
and  by  the  opponents  of  religion :  the  former  con- 
fidering  as  an  enemy  to  religion  every  one  who 
defends  the  dp6trine  of  mechanifm,  and  the  latter 
having  attacked  religion  and  morality  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  necefiity.  Hence  Hartley's  endeavour,  not 
merely  to  fliew  the  accordance  of  mechanifm  with 
religion,  but  even  to  build  all  religion  on  the  doc- 
trine 
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trine  of  necefTity,  is  a  new  and  unheard  of  attempt, 
in  which  refpedts  it  deferves  the  attention  of  the 
learned.  The  chain  of  his  refledtions,  and  the  de- 
velopement  of  his  fyftem,  will  renmove  from  the 
mind  of  every  thinking  and  impartial  reader,  that 
miftrufl  which  may  arife  from  the  prejudice  of  com- 
monly received  opinions:  we  will  however  premife 
a  few  general  obfervations  in  defence  of  his  theory. 

The  end  of  morality  and  religion  is,  unqueftion- 
ably,  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  Man  is  endued  with 
the  power  of  being  rationally  virtuoissj  and  is  made 
capable  of  religion,  that  through  the  exercife  of  this 
power  and  this  capability  he  may  attain  that  happi- 
nefs which  is  appointed  for  him,  and  of  which  he  is 
fufceptible.  All  that  we  have  to  inquire,  therefore, 
isi  can  man,  confidered  as  a  rational,  moral,  and 
religious  being,  be  happy,  if  his  moral  and  religi- 
ous notions,  perceptions,  and  adions  be  fubjed:  to 
mechanifm  ?  or  do  mechanifm  and  happinefs  reci- 
procally exclude  each  other  ?  That  neceffity  is  not 
incompatible  with  happinefs  and  virtue,  is  clear,  as 
has  been  already  obferved  by  others,  from  this  prin- 
ciple, that,  if  it  were,  God  could  neither  be  virtuous 
nor  happy,  fince  he  is  both  from  neceffity.  Of  hap- 
pinefs we  know  nothing,  but  that  it  confiils  in  a 
chain  of  agreeable  fenfations,  or  that  it  is  a  ftate 
which  man  rather  wills,  than  wills  not.  By  mecha- 
nifm we  underftand  a  power  of  effeding  or  fuffering 
fuch  changes  as  are  dependent  on  each  other,  by 
that  neceflary  connexion  which  we  difcover  in  all 
nature,  as  caufe  and  efFed,  and  which  are  united  to 
and  follow  each  other  according  to  certain  eftablifhed 
laws.  If  the  human  mind  be  fubjed  to  fuch  a  me- 
chanifm, all  its  adions  and  fufferings,  its  perceptions 
and  ideas,  its  defires,  inclinations,  and  paffions  mull 
be  confequences  of  a  neceflary  connedion;  and  fo 
founded  on  each  other,  that,  according  to  one  or 
more  fimple  invariable  laws,  they  will  follow  one 

another 
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another  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exclude  every  thing 
arbitrary,  fortuitous,  arifing  from  no  motive,  or  aim- 
ing at  no  end.  Compare  thefe  two  definitions,  of 
happinefs  and  mechanifm,  and  fhew,  that  they  are 
incompatible  with  each  other.  If  you  cannot  do 
this,  and  prove  that  man  is  incapable  of  all  agree- 
able fenfations  or  their  confequences,  when  there 
are  fufficient  grounds  for  them,  and  that  content 
and  happinefs,  when  mechanically  produced,  are  no 
longer  content  and  happinefs  to  him,  mechanifm 
and  religion  cannot  be  proved  to  be  con  trad  iftory. 

It  may  be  faid,  if  religion  may  make  a  man 
happy  on  the  principles  of  neceffity,  ftill  on  thofe 
principles  it  cannot  render  him  virtuous,  or  an  objedl 
of  divine  blifs  and  reward.  To  begin  with  the  lat- 
ter: that  man  if  necejGTarily  good  is  not  an  objeft 
of  reward.  Is  reward,  then,  effentially  different  from 
content  and  happinefs  ?  Affuredly  no  otherwife  than 
as  it  is  a  certain  determinate  happinefs,  conne6ted 
with  and  confequent  to  a  certain  virtuous,  or  fuitable 
condud,  call  it  which  you  v/ill.  What  Ihould  hinder 
the  Supreme  Being  from  permitting  a  ncceffary 
good  conduct  to  be  followed  by  a  neceffary  ade- 
quate happinefs  ?  What  fhould  prevent  him  from 
making  known  this  happinefs,  which  he  conneds 
with  the  fuitable  conduft  of  his  rational  creatures, 
and  propofing  it  as  a  reward,  in  order  to  incite 
them  by  this  motive  to  purfue  fuch  a  condu6t? 
As  little  is  neceffity  derogatory  to  virtue,  iinlefs  in 
the  definition  of  virtue  we  arbitrarily  refufe  all  im- 
pulfe,  and  every  kind  of  neceffity,  fuch  as  confifts 
in  the  relation  of  caufe  and  efi^efti  that  is,  unlefs 
we  affijme  what  has  been  difputed  above.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  ufe  of  language  we  call  a  man 
virtuous  who  thinks  and  a6ls  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  his  nature,  deftination,  and  the  grand  purpofes 
of  his  being.  To  afcribe  to  him  virtue,  we  merely 
confider  whether  this  manner  of  thinking  and  afting 

proceed 
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proceed  from  his  moral  charadler,  and  whether  his 
virtue  be  his  own  will,  choice,  and  determination; 
without  concerning  ourfelves  how,  or  after  what 
laws,  his  good  thoughts  and  adions  arife,  whether 
they  be  necefTary  or  accidental,  and  whether  the 
fame  man  who  acts  juftly  and  uprightly  could,  in 
the  very  fame  internal  and  external  circumftances, 
and  propofing  the  very  fame  grounds,  have  afted 
wickedly  and  unjuftly.  We  deem  it  fufficient,  that 
he  a6ls  fpontaneoully,  and  tliat  his  determinations 
and  adtions  accord  with  his  will  and  underllanding : 
fufficient,  that  he  is  not  fubjecfted  to  a  blind  fate,  by 
means  of  which  he  is  abfolutely  determined  to  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  a6ting  and  fufFering,  let  what  will  have 
preceded,  and  independent  of  his  internal  or  external 
circumllances. 

If  it  be  alleged,  that  he  who  is  determined  to  the 
end  muft  alfo  be  determined  to  the  means,  and 
that,  confequently,  abfolute  and  conditional  neceflity 
amount  to  the  fame  thing  ,•  we  Ihall  obferve  this 
important  difference,  that  the  rational  agency  of  man 
is  confident  with  that  conditional  neceflity  which  the 
mechanifm  of  the  foul  admits,  but  with  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity it  is  incompatible  and  impoflible.  Were  man 
afllired,  that  a  certain  confequence  would  be  inevi- 
table, let  him  do  what  he  would,  and  that  it  would 
infallibly  happen,  independent  of  any  means  that  he 
might  choofe  to  employ,  he  would  do  nothing  to 
obftrud  or  promote  it,  and  would  have  no  motive  to 
a6t.  On  the  other  hand,  if  confequences  be  always 
connecSted  with  certain  means  known  to  man,  and 
nothing  happens  but  in  a  certain  feries  and  order, 
and  when  fomething  elfe  has  preceded  it;  if,  too, 
they  be  fo  far  contingent,  that  he  cannot  forcfee 
them  with  certainty,  or  cannot  forefee  them  in  as 
far  as  all  that  we  term  means  do  not  precede  in  an 
appointed  order ;  he  muft  firft  employ  the  means, 
if  he  defire  them  to  happen,   or,  if  he  defire  them 

not 
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not  to  happen,  he  muft  avoid  every  thing  that  pre- 
cedes when  fuch  confequences  follow:  in  other  words, 
his  uncertainty  of  the  future  will  make  it  fo  far 
contingent  to  him,  that  he  will  be  capable  of  agency. 
Whilil  he  alfo  knows,  that  if  this  future  aftuajly  will 
be,  it  can  no  otherwife  be  than  as  preceded  by  certain 
circumftances,  and  as  he  does  or  avoids  certain  ac- 
tions, in  this  knowledge  he  will  have  a  principle  of 
aflion,  or  a  motive  to  fet  his  mechanifm  agoing. 
Suppofe  a  man  to  have  broken  a  bone ;  if  his  fate 
were  fubje6led  to  blind  neceffity,  and  this  accident 
muft  have  a  confequence,  whether  forefeen  by  him 
or  not,  which  muft  at  all  events  follow,  whatever 
precede,  or  whatever  fteps  be  taken  by  him,  he 
would  remain  inaftive  and  in  defpair,  unable  to  aft 
or  will.  This  is  the  confequence  of  abfolute  necef- 
fity. It  deftroys  all  aftion.  If  a  man  in  the  fame 
circumftance  know  not  the  event  of  the  fradture, 
and  cannot  forefee  whether  he  fhall  recover  or  die, 
yet  knows  that  for  his  recovery  his  bone  muft  be 
united  and  healed,  and  that  he  muft  condu6t  himfelf 
in  a  proper  manner  to  obtain  this,  or  otherwife  will 
inevitably  die  j  this  uncertainty  and  knowledge  taken 
together  will  enable  and  determine  him  to  ad:. 
Thus  conditional  neceffity  by  no  means  deftroys 
rational  agency,  whilft  man  knows  not  the  future, 
but  by  preceding  circumftances,  and  cannot  deter- 
mine neceflary  confequences,  but  by  the  means  he 
employs.  It  may  be  faid  :  if  man  be  fubjedt  to  ab- 
folute neceflity,  cannot  his  uncertainty  of  the  future 
impel  him  to  aft,  as  w^eli  as  if  he  were  fubjeft  to 
conditional  neceflity  ?  To  this  I  fhall  anfwer :  even 
if  he  be  capable  of  aftion,  that  aftion  cannot  be 
rational ;  it  can  only  be  the  effeft  of  chance,  lince 
he  muft  want  thofe  principles  of  aftion  which  his 
knowledge  of  caufe  and  effeft,  and  his  infight  into 
the  natural  courfe  of  things  would  afford  him  on  the 
fcheme  of  conditional  neceffity. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  follows,  that  according  to  the  fyftem  of 
conditional  neceffity,  or  mechanifm,  man  is  an  agent, 
produces  himfelf  his  adions  and  paflions,  and  a6ts 
either  adequately  or  inadequately  to  his  ultimate  end, 
is  virtuous  or  wicked,  and  confcquently  happy  or 
miferable  \  and  as  rehgion  is  given  him  as  a  mean  of 
becoming  virtuous  and  happy,  by  it  he  is  capable  of 
being  both. 

That  the  do6lrine  of  neceffity  is  liable  to  be  mif- 
conceived  and  mifapplied,  is  no  objedion  to  the 
dodrine  itfelf,  when  it  may  be  proved  that  the 
abufe  of  it  always  proceeds  from  its  being  mifunder- 
ftood.  If  the  wicked  man  allege:  I  am  deftined  to 
fin,  I  muft  necefiarily  and  continually  a6t  wickedly ; 
he  will  fortify  himfelf  by  this  notion  againft  the  fear 
of  punifliment,  and  attempt  not  to  make  himfelf 
better.  The  principle  of  neceffity,  however,  cannot 
free  him  from  punilhment,  or  the  evil  confequences 
of  his  wickednefs.  As  his  aftions  are  not  unjuft, 
becaufe  they  are  neceffary,  his  punifhm.ent  is  not 
unjuft,  becaufe  it  is  equally  neceffary.  It  depends 
on  his  evil  deeds,  as  an  effect  on  a  caufe,  as  his 
atflions  on  the  caufes  which  produced  them.  Daily 
experience  teaches  him  this,  in  the  evils  he  fuffers 
in  confcquence  of  his  irrational  conduft.  Equally 
groundlefs,  and  contrary  to  experience,  is  it  for  him 
to  reje6t  all  attempts  to  amend  himfelf  under  the 
pretext  of  neceffity.  The  improvement  or  deprava- 
tion of  his  mind  is  only  conditionally  neceffary. 
Both  are  to  him  accidental.  According  as  he  em- 
ploys, or  negledts,  the  means  which  lead  to  one,  or 
the  other,  fuch  improvement,  or  depravation,  muft 
enfue.  His  prefent  evil  ftate,  and  prefent  propen- 
fity  to  wickednefs,  no  more  juftify  him  in  concluding 
their  duration  and  increafe  inevitable,  than  the  dif- 
ordered  ftate  of  his  body  in  difeafe  the  infallible  ne- 
ceffity of  his  dying.  Were  this  mode  of  conclufion 
juft,  man  would  attempt  no  alteratioa  of  thofe  things 
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in  which  his  convenience  required  a  change,  and  be 
iinable  to  apply  any  endeavours  for  that  purpofe: 
fince  being  in  their  natural  ftate  ufelefs,  and  inade- 
quate to  the  purpofes,  they  muft,  according  to  this 
reafbning,  ever  remain  fo,  or  ftill  continue  to  be 
noxious,  if  they  be  fo  at  prefent.  On  this  principle, 
if  a  man's  foot  flip,  and  he  be  in  danger  of  falling, 
he  ought  not  to  endeavour  to  fave  himfelf,  but  let 
the  event  be  as  it  may. 

If  a  man,  who  from  the  neceffary  connexions  in 
nature  fhould  draw  fuch  concMfions,  and  would  aft 
from  thefe,  or  rather,  acknowledging  his  fate  wholly 
inevitable,  remain  inaftive,  ihould  be  guilty  of  an 
obvious  folly,  the  notion  of  neceffity  would  not  quiet 
his  mind,  or  juftify  him  in  his  own  breaft  for  his 
inaftivity,  or  defpair  of  improving  his  difpofition. 
The  lefs  the  confequences  and  efficacity  of  the  means 
which  lead  to  fuch  an  end  are  doubtful,  and  the  lefs 
chance  reigns  in  the  world,  the  lefs  could  he  do 
this,  and  with  the  more  certainty  might  he  hope  for 
the  happy  confequences  of  fuch  means,  if  employed 
in  the  way  prefcribed  by  religion. 


PROPOSITION    I.    p.  5. 

On  the  Pofttion  of  Jufficient  Caujes. 

• 

The  principle,  that  fomething  has  exifted  from 
all  eternity,  or  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  no- 
thing exifted,  with  which  Locke  alfo  begins  the  proof 
of  the  exiftence  of  God,  is  the  fame  which  the  Ger- 
man philofophers  term  the  pofition  of  fuificient 
caufes,  and  the  univerfality  of  which  Clarke  would 
not  grant  Leibnitz.  If  we  except  the  known  Cartefian 
proof  of  the  poffibility  of  a  perfeft  being  from  his 
reality,  all  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  God  are  founded 
on  the  pofition  of  fufficient  caufes,  and,  as  far  as  they 
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are  folid  and  convincing,   depend  on  the  truth  and 
univerfality  of  this  poficion.     If  there  were  a  fingle 
cafe  in  which  any  thing  might  be  and  commence 
without  a  reafon  and  without  a  caule,  a  world,  for 
ought  we  know,  might  fo  originate.    Perhaps,  there- 
fore,  Hume  was  not  in  the  wrong,  in  refufing  to 
admit  the  application  of  the   pofition   of  fufficient 
caufes  to  the  origin  of  the  worlds  fince,  according  to 
his   opinion,   this  pofition   being  founded  folely  on 
conftant  experience,  all  the  cafes  in  which  we  have 
found  it  juft  are  totally  unlike  that  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied as  a  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  we  are 
by  no  means  juftified  in  applying  it  to  cafes  of  which 
we  can  have  no  experience.     To  remove  thefe  and 
fimilar  difficulties,    it  were  to  be  wiflied,    that  the 
pofition  of  fufficient  caufes  might  be  brought  into  a 
necelTary  and   indifputable  connexion  with  the  firft 
principles  of  all  human  knowledge,  the  pofitions  of 
compatibility  and  incompatibility.      This  has  been 
attempted,  and  Baumgarten's  endeavours  to  do  it  are 
well  known.     His  proof  of  the  pofition  of  fufficient 
caufes  from  that  of  incompatibility,   however,  fails, 
if  not  in  truth,  in  the  necellary  evidence.     Nothing, 
he  maintains,  would  be  fomething,  if  nothing  were 
the  fufficient  caufe  of  fomething:  but  if  inftead  of 
•the  words  he  ufes  in  the  latter  part  of  this  propor- 
tion we  fubftitute  the  equivalent  ones,  if  fomething 
had  no  caufe,  his  confequence  appears  to  fail. 

Perhaps  the  conned:ion  of  the  two  principles  may 
be  better  fhewn  in  the  following  manner.  Every 
man,  even  the  atheift,  unlefs  he  would  eftablilli  one 
fimple  idea,  muft  agree,  that  nothing  or  fomething 
impojjlhle.,  is  that  which, annihilates  itfelf,  is  incompa- 
tible, and  is  at  the  fame  time  A  and  not  A.  Thus 
all  that  is  affirmed  of  it  muft  equally  be  deniedo 
Nothing  can  apply  to  it,  and  therefore  it  is  not  an 
0bje6t  of  thought.  On  the  contrary,  that  which  docs 
not  annihilate  itfelf,  is  not  incompatible,  i-i  A  or  not 
Vol.  II.  H  h  A, 
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A,  may  be  termed  pojftble  dtnd/ometbing.    Something 
may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  it.     Something  will 
apply  to  it,  and  therefore  it  is  an  objedb  of  thought. 
Whether  we  allow  it  to  be  the  firft  idea  of  a  poffi- 
bility  or  an  impoffibility,    or  the  immediate  confe- 
quence  of  the  firft  idea,  that  it  is  or  is  not  an  objeft 
of  thought,  the  conclufion  will  be  the  fame,  whilft 
it  is  admitted,  that  an  idea  which  annihilates  itfelf 
cannot  be  conceived  by  God  or  man,  as  it  plainly  is 
not  an  obje6l  of  thought.     Now  let  me  afk :   is  a 
fhining  fun  an  impoffibility  ?    This  no  one  will  aflert. 
But  has  its  poflibility  any  grounds  ?    May  I  aflc  why 
it  is  polTible  ?     Unqueftionably  it  is  poflible,  becauie 
it  is   an  objefl  of  thoughts   and  it  is  an  objed:  of 
thought,  becaufe  the  ideas  of  a  fun  and  of  light  are 
not  incompatible.      Thus  the  abfence,  the  want  of 
incompatibility,  is  the  ground  of  all  poflibility  ;  and 
the  pofition  of  compatibility  is  founded  on  and  pre- 
fuppofes  the  pofition  of  a  fufRcient  caufe.     Let  us 
not  cavil  about  the  expreffion  of  abfence  or  want  of 
incompatibility.     This  abfence  forms  a  true  reality ; 
as  the  want  of  all  imperfection  produces  the  greateft 
perfe<5tion.      Neither    can    the    univerfality  of  this 
pofition  be  difputed.     It  extends  itfelf  folcly  to  poffi- 
bilities,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
pofition,    that    there  is  no   effedt  without   a  caufe. 
The  latter  is  merely  a  deduflion  from  the  former, 
and  is  only  applicable  to  things  which  actually  are. 
If  it  be  afked,  is  fuch  a  thing  pofTible  ?  we  fhould 
firft  inquire,    is   there   any   incompatibility   in    it  ? 
The   afcertaining   of  this   can   alone  determine  its 
poflibility  or  impoffibility.     But  if  every  thing  be 
grounded  on  poffibility,  and  poffibility  be  an  objeft 
of  thought,  nothing  without  ground  can  be  an  objeft 
of  thought.     Every  thing  that  is  has  its  grounds. 
Nothing  is  without  grounds.     AH  our  ideas  certainly 
Ipring  from  fuch  an  inveftigation,  fmce  no  idea  can 
arife  in  any  other  way.      A   wooden   whetftone   is 
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mentioned  to  me  as  a  rarity.  I  laugh  at  it  as  an 
abfurdity,  till  I  am  convinced,  that  wood  is  capa- 
ble of  being  petrified,  and  that  the  incompatibility 
which  I  at  firft  fufpefted  does  not  exift*  If  this  be 
perfedly  juft,  we  cannot  long  difputej  whether  there 
be  any  idea  fo  fimple,  that  the  prefence  or  abfence 
of  incompatibility  in  it  cannot  be  determined,  or 
which,  in  other  words,  has  no  grounds  of  pofli- 
bility  or  impoflibility.  Certainly  there  is  no  fuch 
fimple  idea :  for  every  imaginable  fubjeft  muft  have, 
or  be  capable  of  having  a  predicate;  confequently, 
between  the  fubjedt  and  all  poflible  predicates  there 
mult  or  muft  not  be  an  incompatibihty,  or  it  ceafes 
to  be  a  fubjeft.  The  ground  of  this  lies  in  both. 
The  fubjedt  is  never  a  purely  fimple  idea,  fince  it 
admits  one  predicate,  and  rejeds  another.  We  men 
never  conceive  a  fubje6l  without  conjoining  to  it 
fome  predicate,  be  it  ever  fo  obfcurely :  ftill  lefs 
can  a  fimple  idea  be  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  in- 
finite being,  to  whom  all  poflible  things  prefent 
themfelves  in  all  poflible  connexions.  Thus  it  would 
be  granting  too  much,  to  fay,  that  a  pofition  with- 
out any  ground  is  impoflible  and  inconceivable,  at 
leafl:  with  refpe6t  to  the  human  underflianding  ;  as 
I  think  I  have  proved,  that  it  muft  be  inconceiv- 
able to  every  thinking  being.  There  is  fuch  a  re- 
lation throughout  the  whole  fphere  of  poflibilities, 
that  two  ideas  muft  in  all  cafes  be  either  capable 
or  incapable  of  being  conjoined.  The  ground  of  this 
confifts  in  their  compatibihty  or  incompatibility,  and 
as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  combined  in 
thought  are  they  poflible,  or  impoflible,  without  re- 
ference to  any  particular  thinking  being.  The  fol- 
lowing obfervations  may  fliew  us  how  the  human 
underftanding  arrives  at  a  comprehenfion  of  what  has 
or  has  not  grounds. 

Throughout  all  nature  we  difcover  nothing  wholly 
detached,  nothing  perfeftly  infulated,  nothing  which 
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is  not  on  one  fide  or  other  conneded  with  fomething 
elfe,  and  nothing  indivilible  or  unconneded  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  power  and  magnitude,  or  of 
quantity  in  general.  This  conftant  obfervation  of  a 
never-faihng  and  proportionate  connexion  is  the 
origin  of  our  ideas  of  grounded  and  ungrounded,  of 
caufe  and  efFe6b>  and  by  this  are  they  juftified.  To 
this  alfo  may  be  added. 

Secondly,  The  neceffary  aflbciation  of  our  concep- 
tions. We  can  have  no  conception,  no  perception, 
that  is  wholly  folitary,  and  independent  of  every 
thing.  Indeed  we  perceive  an  exa<5t  proportion  of 
the  aflbciated  conceptions,  at  leaft  if  we  pay  a  littk 
attention  to  them.  It  is  the  nature  of  our  mind  to 
have  aflbciated  conceptions,  and  to  afTociate  its  ideas 
according  to  certain  immutable  laws.  As  in  this 
refpedt  the  human  mind  agrees  with  all  nature,  and 
as  in  each  there  is  fuch  a  conftant,  complete,  and 
proportionate  aflbciation,  which  regulates  what  may 
be  ckiarly  conceived  of  the  idea  of  grounded  and 
ungrounded ;  this  agreement  in  an  aflbciation,  which 
is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  our  thinking,  muft  be  the 
laft  and  decifive  proof  of  the  truth  and  univerfality 
of  the  pofition  of  fufficient  caufes,  if  it  could  not  be 
proved  by  abftradlreafoning. 


PROP.      II.      p.  6. 

,    On  the  Eternity  of  God's  Exijience. 

If  the  foregoing  propofition  be  admitted>  that 
fomething  muft  have  exifted  froril  all  eternity,  or^ 
that  there  never  was  a  time  when  nothing  exifted> 
the  fole  queftion  that  remains  is,  whether  a  fuccefTion 
of  finite  dependent  beings  can  be  that  fomething 
which  has  exifted  from  eternity.  To  prove  that  it 
cannot,  it  is  neceflary  to  ftiew,  that  it  is  incompatible 
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with  the  above  propofitibn.  I  know  none  of  our 
German  philofophers  who  has  more  clearly  and  deci- 
fively  fhewn  this  than  the  late  Reimarus  in  his  truths 
of  natural  religion,  to  which  I  refer  thofe  of  my 
readers,  to  whom  Hartley's  conclufions  are  not  fufH- 
ciently  clear  and  convincing.  In  the  mean  time, 
as  I  confefs,  that  this  important  point  delerves  a 
more  ftricft  inveftigation,  and  fuller  explanation  than 
are  here  beftowed  upon  it,  I  will  endeavour  to  eluci- 
date our  author's  arguments. 

The  firfh  term  of  an  infinite  leries,  fays  he,  would 
be  an  effedt  without  a  caufe,  which,  from  the  firft 
propofition,  is  inadmiflible.  The  firft  term,  like  all 
the  other  terms  of  this  feries,  is  a  fomething  of  itlelf^ 
and  diftin(5t  from  all  the  reft.  Like  thofe  which 
follow,  it  muft  have  a  caufe  external  to  itfelf,  or 
fomething  muft  be  conceived  prior  to  it;  confe- 
quently  it  cannot  be  the  firft.  If  it  be  objeded, 
that,  in  an  infinite  feries  or  number,  no  firft  term 
can  be  admitted,  and  that  whatever  term  we  take 
can  only  be  a  continuation  of  a  feries  infinite  a  parte 
mtey  this  continuation  of  an  infinite  feries,  in  which 
there  is  no  firft  term,  is  deftituteof  a  fufficient  caufe; 
and,  as  our  author  juftly  obferves,  fuch  a  feries  is  as 
impofiible  and  inconceivable  as  a  number  capable 
of  increafing  or  decreafing  without  originating  from, 
or  arriving  at  unity.  If  it  be  aflerted,  that  by  increa- 
fing the  terms  to  infinity  we  approach  the  caufe,  or 
fufficient  grounds,  of  the  whole  feries,  and  this  infi- 
nite feries  be  compared  with  mathematical  approxi- 
mation, in  which  the  magnitude  fought  is  continually 
approached  nearer,  without  our  being  able  ever  to 
reach  it,  our  author  rightly  anfwers,  that  in  fuch  a 
cafe  every  ftep  muft  bring  us  nearer  to  the  caufe  of 
this  infinite  feries:  but  this  is  not  the  cafe;  for  how- 
ever far  we  go  back,  or  however  great  we  take  the 
feries  of  dependent  beings  a  -parte  ante,  we  are  ftill 
equally  diftant  from  what  is  fought,  namely,  their 
H  h  3  .         true 
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true  caufe.  Hence  what  is  faid  of  infinite  ferics  in 
mathematics  is  not  applicable  here  -,  as  in  the  former' 
we  approach  the  magnitude  fought,  in  this  we  do 
not.  In  that  the  difference  continually  decreafes, 
and  ultimately  becomes  imperceptible  to  us :  in  this, 
were  we  to  go  back  to  all  eternity,  the  difference 
would  ever  remain  the  fame.  Thus  an  infinite  feries 
of  finite  beings  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  pofi- 
tion  of  a  fuffiicient  caufe.  This  conclufion  is  more 
clearly  and  concifely  deduced  by  Baumgarten.  An 
infinite  feries  of  dependent  beings,  is,  from  the  pro- 
pofiiion,  an  infinite  feries  of  accidental  things,  none 
of  which  has  the  caufe  of  its  exiftence  in  itlelf  j  fo 
that  fuch  a  feries  muft  be  without  a  caufe,  if  it  do 
not  originate  from  a  prior  neceffary  being. 

The  next  conclufion  of  our  author,  that,  if  there 
be  nothing  more  in  the  univerfe  than  a  mere  fuccef- 
fion  of  finite  dependent  beings,  then  there  is  fome  de- 
gree of  finitenefs  fuperior  to  all  the  reft,  applies  to 
thofe,  who,  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
the  origin  of  certain  finite  beings,  admit  a  being 
fuperior  but  ftill  finite.  This  is  fhifting  the  pofition 
pf  the  difficulty  without  leffening  it.  Such  a  finite 
being,  however  high  we  place  it,  requires  a  caufe 
equally  with  the  leaft.  This  Hartley  applies  to  man, 
and  obferves,  that  as  man  cannot  comprehend  his 
own  nature,  he  muft  imagine  a  finite  being  fuperior 
to  him  that  can :  but  as  this  being  muft  naturally  be 
fuppofed  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  he  muft  go  on  till  he 
arrives  at  an  infinite  being,  or  one  capable  of  com^ 
prehending  himfelf.  He  advances  the  general  pro- 
pofition,  that  no  degree  of  finite  being  can  be  taken 
as  the  higheft,  as  a  ftill  higher  degree  is  conceiv- 
able, and  there  is  abfolutely  no  caufe,  or  no  rea- 
fon,  why  fuch  a  higher  degree  fliould  not  exift. 
This  queftion,  the  poffibility  of  which,  if  we  admit 
the  pofition  of  a  fufficient  caufe,  fully  proves  its  va- 
lidity, ftill  recurs,   till  we  conne  to  a  being  whofe 
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eflence  exhaufts  all  poflibility,  whofe  magnitude  is 
above  all  meafure,  and  who  no  longer  admits  of  fay- 
ing, why  is  there  not  a  yet  greater  ?  All  finite  be- 
ings, indeed,  that  we  obferve,  feem  to  point  to  fuch 
an  immenfurable  infinite  being.  The  difficulty  which 
our  author  notices  in  the  laft  place  proceeds  only 
from  a  mifconception.  We  afcribe  a  caufe  to  ex- 
iftent  things  only  fo  far  as  we  diftinguifh  their  reality 
from  their  poffibility,  or  advance,  that,  befides  what 
is  necefTary  for  us  to  comprehend  their  poflibility, 
which  is  the  want  of  incompatibility,  we  require 
fomething  more  to  comprehend  their  reality.  The 
caufe  of  their  being  what  they  are  muft  be  in  them- 
lelves,  or  external  to  them.  In  themfelves  it  cannot 
be,  for  that  would  be  the  fame  as  to  fay,  that  they 
produced  themfelves.  But  were  there  a  cafe  in  which 
we  muft  fay,  that  the  caufe  of  its  reality  is  in  the 
thing  which  exifts  (and  this  we  can  and  muft  fay 
of  God)  there  can  be  no  caufe  of  its  reality  but  its 
poffibility.  He  is,  fince  he  can  be,  and  in  him 
reality  and  poflibility  are  no  way  diftinguifhable  from 
each  other.  This,  it  is  true,  runs  into  the  fo  often 
difputed  proof  of  the  being  of  God  from  his  pofli- 
bility: which  proof,  I  confefs,  is  not  to  me  fufficiendy 
evident.  I  cannot,  however,  without  a  contradiftion, 
maintain  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  queftion :  1  cannot 
fay,  God  does  not  exift  becaufe  he  is  pofliblej  or, 
his  poflibility  and  reality  are  not  fo  clofely  connedted, 
that  the  former  prefuppofes  the  latter.  Were  I  to 
fay  this,  1  muft  annihilate  the  idea  of  a  felf-exiftent 
necefliary  being,  and  return  to  that  of  accidental 
things,  which,  aflually  to  be,  require  fomething 
more  than  to  be  pofllble,  or  which  requii^e  grounds 
for  their  poflibility,  and,  befides  thefe,  grounds  for 
their  reality. 
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PROP.      III.      p.  9. 
On  the  Infinity  vf  God. 

Our  author  dwells  longer  on  the  proof  of  the  di- 
vine attributes  of  power  and  knowledge,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  infinitenefs  of  thofe  attributes,  than 
is  ufual  with  the  German  philofophers,  who  com- 
monly content  themfelves  with  the  firft  argument, 
that  an  infinite  being  muft  be  infinite  in  every  thing 
which  he  is  or  has,  and  confequently  his  attributes 
muft  be  infinite.  Indeed  it  is  abfurd  and  contra- 
di(5lory,  that  a  being  can  be  finite  in  one  refpeft, 
and  infinite  in  another  j  or  that  the  powers  and  qua- 
lities of  a  being,  which  conftitute  the  eflence  of  that 
being,  and  through  which  it  properly  exifts,  fhould 
be  of  different  and  indeed  oppofite  natures.  To 
him  who  underflands  the  meaning  of  the  words  this 
mufi:  be  as  evident  as  the  pofition,  that  a  finite  be- 
ing mufl  have  finite  powers,  and  cannot  poflefs  infinite 
qualities. 

Let  us  however  examine  our  author's  particular 
proofs  for  the  infinity  of  God's  attributes.  The 
inftances  and  evidences  of  power  and  wifdom  which 
v,^e  find  in  nature  are  innumerable  and  incompre- 
henfible ;  with  refped  to  our  comprehenfion,  then, 
at  leafl  they  are  infinite :  and  this  conception  of  a 
relative  infinity  ultimately  lofes  itfelf  in  our  minds, 
and  is  changed  into  an  abfolute  infinity.  He  fhews 
alfo,  that  we  are  led  from  the  pofition  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  caufe  to  admit  an  infinite  univerfe,  or  an 
univerfe  infinite  in  number  and  extenfion :  fince  if 
we  fuppofe  the  univerfe  to  be  finite,  or  limited  in 
number  and  extenfion,  we  mufl  inquire  after  the 
caufe  of  this  limitation,  and  as  *  v;e  can  find  none, 
we  mufl  reject  the   fuppofition.      Thus  the  whole 
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comes  to  this,  from  the  idea  we  have  of  a  dependent 
being,  a  being  inconceivable  without  an  external 
caufe,  and  which  confequently  never  aftually  has  all 
that  it  is  capable  of  having,  or  the  reality  of  which 
is  never  the  fame  with  its  poffibility  (and  fuch  the 
author  fuppofes  the  world  to  be)  does  it  not  natu- 
rally follow,  that  fuch  a  being  cannot  be  infinite  in 
the  ftri6t  fenfe  of  the  word,  or  as  we  fay  that  God  is 
infinite  ? 

That  is  truly  and  metaphyfically  infinite  which 
has  every  thing  poffible,  that  is,  every  thing  real, 
or  which  has  no  limits.  To  be  infinite,  and  to  have 
no  limits,  are  the  fame.  But  what  is  that  which  can 
have  no  limits  ?  Unqueftionably  nothing  but  a  rea- 
lity. In  God  every  reality  is  without  limits:  were 
it  limited,  or  might  it  be  conceived  greater  than  it 
is,  it  would  not  have,  or  rather  would  not  be,  all  that 
it  might.  For  this  there  muft  be  fome  caufe  j  and 
this  caufe  muft  be  either  in  God,  or  out  of  him. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  he  would  no  longer  be  a  felf- 
exiftent  independent  being ;  he  would  not  be  God : 
in  the  former,  the  limiting  caufe  muft  be  in  his  will, 
which  is  inconceivable,  or  in  his  other  realities  oppo- 
fing  and  limiting  one  another.  Were  fuch  a  limita- 
tion of  God's  realities  conceivable,  it  would  follow, 
that  there  was  a61:ually  fome  negation  in  the  idea  of 
God  J  fince  all  limitation  muft  arife  from  a  nega- 
tion, or  9  contradidbion.  But  no  reality  confidered 
in  itfelf  can  be  contradictory  to  the  others.  No 
reality,  generally  or  abfolutely  taken,  involves  a  nega- 
tion :  and  with  relative  realities  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  All  God's  realities,  therefore,  abfolutely  confi- 
dered, are  affirmative,  whence  no  contradiction,  and 
confequently  no  limitation  of  one  by  another  is  pof- 
fible. Are  we,  however,  juftified  in  confidering  every 
reality  in  God  as  abfolute?  Certainly:  fince  God 
is  and  muft  be  actually  all  that  is  pofl*ible;  confe- 
quently the  grounds   of  the  negation  of  all  limits 
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are  in  his  very  effence.  This,  I  think,  would  ap- 
pear more  clearly,  were  we  to  confider  a  relative  rea- 
Hty  with  its  caufes.  The  degree  of  mental  capacity 
which  a  bead  pofleffes  is  a  reality  of  a  relative  kind. 
To  the  beaft,  a  higher  degree,  the  underftanding  of 
a  man  for  inftance,  would  be  no  reality,  and  for  this 
reafon,  becaufe  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
other  qualities  which  the  beaft  has,  and  muft  have. 
Now  if  we  fupofe  a  being  poflefling  every  thing  that 
would  render  the  higheft  degree  of  underftanding  not 
only  poffible,  but  capable  of  a6ling  in  the  moft  per- 
fed  manner;  in  fuch  a  being  the  higheft  degree  of 
underftanding  would  find  nothing  by  which  it  could 
be  limited :  his  underftanding  muft  be  without  limits, 
or  an  abfolute  reality.  Thus  it  is  with  God,  and 
with  all  his  realities.  His  unlimited  eflence,  or  his 
independent  neceflary  exiftence,  excludes  all  limitation 
of  his  realides,  and  exalts  them  to  the  ftate  of  abfo- 
lute, fo  that  they  never  admit  a  negation,  but  are 
ever  affirmative ;  confequently  they  allow  of  no  colli- 
(lon,  no  caufe  of  limitation.  I  do  not  think  it  rightly 
and  accurately  fpeaking,  therefore,  to  fay :  God  has 
all  the  realities  and  perfefbions  that  can  -poffibly  coexiji. 
The  laft  is  a  fuperfluous  addition.  All  realities, 
abfolutely  confidered,  as  in  the  felf-exiftent  being 
they  muft  be,  may  coexift,  nothing  being  denied  by 
either  of  them.  All  being  affirmative,  no  oppofition, 
no  contradiftion  betwixt  them  is  poffible.  Other- 
wife  it  appears  to  me,  that  no  limited  true  reality 
external  to  God  is  poffible,  of  which  the  original 
and  fource  is  not  in  him.  He  could  not  permit 
any  reality  a6tually  to  be  out  of  him,  if  he  pofTefled 
it  not  himfelf.  God  is  the  moft  real  being  j  whatever 
is  real  muft  be  in  him. 

To  return  again  to  the  queftion  of  the  infinity  of 
the  univerfe.  When  I  fay,  that  the  truly  infinite  is 
that,  which,  devoid  of  limits,  is  either  fo  great  that 
we  can  conceive  nothing  greater,  or,  if  we  confider 
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it  as  actually  exifting,  the  reality  of  which  is  equal 
to  its  poffibility,  according  to  this  definition,  infinity 
is  applicable  only  to  the  fclf-exiftent  being,  and  wc 
muft  deny  it  to  the  univerfe  as  diftind  from  or 
dependent  on  him.  Infinity,  according  to  which  a 
being  is  all  that  it  is  capable  of  being,  flows  from 
felf-exiftence,  and  is  indeed  only  another  expreffion 
for  the  fame  thing ;  confequently  it  cannot  be  a  pro- 
perty of  a  dependent  being.  What  follows  may 
ferve  farther  to  explain  this  difficult  queftion. 

If  I  confine  myfelf  to  the  queftion,  whether  the 
univerfe  be  infinitely  extended,  I  muft  inquire,  whe- 
ther the  univerfe  admit  of  an  infinite  number  of 
parts:  and  as  this  may  ftill  be  equivocal,  I  muft 
farther  inquire,  whether  any  term  be  to  be  fet  to  its 
duration.  In  this  fenfe  of  the  queftion,  I  admit, 
that  the  parts  of  the  univerfe  may  be  increafed  a  parte 
poft  to  infinity,  not  merely  in  thought,  but  in  reality. 
If  it  be  afked,  whether  the  number  of  its  parts  be 
infinite  a  parte  antej  I  know  not  what  I  Ihall  anfvver. 
My  cuftomary  ideas  of  accidental  things,  which  ren- 
der me  unable  to  conceive  them  without  a  beginning 
and  without  an  origin,  ftick  fo  clofely  to  me,  that 
I  cannot  clearly  comprehend  the  queftion,  much  lefs 
folve  it.  I  cannot  conceive  an  infinite  univerfe  in 
this  fenfe  otherwife  than  as  an  a6bual  one,  and  confe- 
quently, as  it  appears  to  me,  confifting  of  an  infinite 
number  of  unities.  I  readily  confefs,  that  fuch  a 
number  is  to  me  inconceivable.  It  may  further  be 
afked  j  is  the  number  of  parts  of  the  univerfe  exifting 
at  one  time  infinite,  or  fo  great,  that  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  increafe  it  in  idea  ?  To  the  given  impoflii- 
bility  of  an  aflually  determinate,  and  at  the  fame 
time  infinite  number,  the  following  may  be  oppofed. 
The  infinite  underftanding  of  God  is  equally  deter- 
minate, fince  it  adlually  isj  but  infinity  alone  can 
meafure  it,  to  every  created  mind  it  is  infinite.  Sup- 
pofe  it  to   be  divided  into  an    infinite  number  of 
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finite  terms ;  each  of  thefe  terms  would  form  a  part 
of  an  infinite,  without  any  one  of  them  conftitu- 
ting  an  infinite  underftanding  feparately.  Each 
would  ever  be  capable  of  being  conceived  greater, 
and  more  terms  might  flill  be  added  till  the  num- 
ber became  infinite.  Apply  this  to  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  exifting  things.  If  the  number  of  things 
exifting  in  the  univerfe  be  adlualiy  infinite,  and  if  we 
conceive  the  undetftanding  of  God  as  confifiing  of 
an  infinite  number  of  finite  terms,  fo  far  they  will 
agree,  and  v/hat  holds  good  of  the  one  will  hold  good 
of  the  other.  In  my  opinion,  however,  this  does  not 
apply  in  the  prefent  inflance,  nor  can  the  notion  of  a 
really  exifting  infinite  number  be  thus  fupported. 
The  underftanding  of  God,  I  would  fay,  is  a  per- 
fe6t  unity,  indivifible,  immenfurable.  It  is  fo  totally 
different  from  thofe  of  every  other  intelligent  being 
in  quality,  as  well  as  in  degree  and  in  quantity,  that 
it  is  not  only  incommenfurate  to  them,  but  does  not 
admit  of  being  meafured.  If,  then,  I  divide  the 
underftanding  of  God  into  feveral  terms,  to  make 
one  real  infinite  number  by  adding  thefe  terms  toge- 
ther, dr  to  ftiew  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  number, 
my  divifion  is  merely  chimerical,  and,  as  I  can 
aflfume  no  actual  determinate  unity,  I  can  no  more 
produce  a  number  of  unities,  than  I  could  produce 
a  number  from,  an  arbitrary  divifion  of  an  abfolute 
unity,  if  I  were  to  fuppofe  it  fomething  real  Now 
when  I  confider  the  univerfe  and  its  parts,  I  have 
things  aflually  exifting  diftinfl:  from  one  another,  I 
have  real  not  imaginary  unities,  and  thefe  muft  con- 
ftitute  a  number:  but  if  thefe  aftualiy  conftitute  a 
number,  they  muft  bear  a  proportion  to.  unity,  and 
there  is  no  contradidion  in  fuppofing  this  proportion 
ftill  greater  and  greater:  confequently  this  number 
dannot  be  infinite  in  the  foregoing  fenfe  of  the  word. 
.  Notwithftanding  all  its  difRcukies,  however,  if 
\ye  would  folve  this  queftion  with  fome  degree  of 
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certainty,  I  believe  we  muft  have  recourle  to  a  per- 
fed  univerfe,  God  would  produce  the  moll  perfect, 
whence  it  muft  contain  as  many  and  as  great  things 
as  poffible,  and,  which  is  of  moft  importance,  thefe 
muft  have  the  greateft  poffible  harmony  with  each 
other.  The  num.ber  of  aflual  things  harmonizing 
with  one  another  contributes  not  fo  much  to  perfec- 
tion as  the  degree  in  which  they  harmonize,  with 
this  diftinftion,  that  whilft  perfe6lion  increafes  with 
the  number,  fo  long  is  a  greater  number  requifitc 
to  the  attainment  of  the  greater  perfedtion.  The 
queftion,  then,  will  come  to  this :  does  infinite  ex- 
tenfion,  or  an  infinite  number  of  aftual  things  con- 
tribute moft  to  the  perfeftion  of  the  univerfe  ? 
The  latter  can  only  be  true,  if  an  infinite  number 
admit  greater  harmony  than  a  limited  one.  We 
cannot  but  make  the  following  conclufion :  were  only 
one  individual  moft  perfeft  univerfe  amongft  more 
lef3  perfedt  poffible,  it  would  be  an  exception  to 
the  rule  of  the  greateft  perfection,  and  a  fyftem  of 
adual  things  derogatory  to  the  perfeftion  of  the 
whole  would  be  poffible.  Other  fyftems,  befides 
thofe  which  aftually  are,  prefuppofe,  befides  the 
altered  fyftems,  other  exifting  things.  Hence  all 
that  is  poffible  does  not  actually  exift,  and  this  world 
js  not  infinitely  extended,  becaufe,  if  it  were  infi- 
nitely extended  a  greater  perfection  would  be  loft. 

I  muft  ftill  obferve,  that  infinite  extenfion  is  nos 
to  be  confounded  with  infinite  duration.  Of  this 
it  is  clear,  as  the  late  Reimarus  has  fufficiently 
proved,  that  it  can  never  be  infinite  by  fucceffions, 
even  though  they  proceed  v/ithout  end.  So  we  per- 
ceive Harriey  cannot  deduce  an  infinite  univerie 
from  the  pofition  of  fufficient  caufes :  as  the  quef- 
tion, why  did  not  God  create  more  exifting  things 
than  a  limited  univerfe  contains  ?  may  always  be  an- 
fwered  thus :  the  greateft  perfedion  and  the  wifeft 
ends  required  no  more,  nay  would  admit  no  more. 
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PROP.     IV.     p.  13.    To  follow  Bodily  Mifery. 
On  the  Jpiritual  Happinejs  of  Man.. 

Whe^J  we  defire  pure  happinefs,  we  know  not 
what  we  defire,  we  are  ignorant  of  ourfelves  and  of 
our  nature,  and  how  far  we  are  capable  of  happi- 
nefs. It  is  even  difficult  for  us  to  form  an  idea  of 
pure  happinefs.  The  moft  general  opinion  is,  that 
we  are  to  underftand  by  it  an  uninterrupted  (late 
of  pleafing  fenfations,  at  leaft  an  everlafting  exclu- 
fion  of  all  pain  and  mifery,  or  fuch  a  (late  as  a  man 
would  not  wifh  to  exchange  for  any  other.  If  we 
admit  that  the  happinefs  of  man  be  compounded  of 
fenfual  and  mental  enjoyments,  to  procure  him  pure 
happinefs,  the  fountains  of  both  muft  flow  uninter- 
ruptedly, nor  muft  one  bitter  drop  be  mixed  in  the 
ftream  of  pleafure  that  he  quaffs.  According  to 
this  datum  his  pleafures  muft  be  continually  increaf- 
ing,  and  never  diminifhed :  for  the  diminution  of 
pleafure,  or  a  lefs  degree  of  it,  is  pain,  which  would 
detract  from  pure  happinefs.  Or,  if  this  were  not 
the  cafe,  he  muft  remain  unalterably  in  the  fame  de- 
gree of  enjoyment,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  tafte 
muft  not  be  weakened  by  its  continuance  j  his  capa- 
city for  pleafure,  and  the  ftimulus  of  the  objedl,  or 
its  power  of  pleafing  him,  muft  ever  poffefs  the  fame 
force  and  efficacy.  Both  the  former  and  the  latter 
fuppofition  are  repugnant  to  the  a6lual,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  effential  conftitution  of  nature.  Accord- 
ing to  this  we  muft  conceive  every  pleafure  to  be 
an  enjoyment  (this  is  indifputably  the  cafe  with 
Xenfual  pleafures  at  leaft)  and  every  enjoyment  pre- 
fuppofes  a  defire,  every  defire  a  need.  The  fen- 
fation  of  a  need  differs  from  the  fenfation  of  enjoy - 
ment^  and  the  ftate  of  defire  Is,  compared  with  the 
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ftate  of  enjoyment  at  leaft,  an  unpleafant  fenfation. 
The  man,  then,    who  would  enjoy,    and  find  pka- 
fiire  in  enjoyment,  muft  firft  defire,  and  in  defiring 
and  needing  he  muft  find  pain  and  difquietude.     If 
this  pain  and  difquietude  of  defire  be  frequently  little 
noticed  by  us,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  greatly  leflened 
by  the  certain  exped:ation  of  approaching  pleafure, 
and  the  anticipation  of  enjoyment.     They  cannot, 
however,  be  wholly  annihilated  j  for,   if  they  were> 
the  tafte  of  enjoyment  would  be  equally  impercep- 
tible.    We  only  obtain  a  lively  fenfation  of  enjoy- 
ment by  comparing  it  with  a  preceding  want,   or 
with  its  oppofite.     Thus  much  is  certain  from  ex- 
perience, that  the  fenfation  of  health,  which  is  to 
man  the  greateft  of  all  fenfual  pleafures,  and  which 
fhould  be,  and  in  certain  circumftances  actually  is, 
the  fum  of  all,    is  reduced  to  an  almoft  impercep- 
tible and  indifferent   fenfation,    if  we   have  not  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  oppofite  fenfa- 
tions  of  pain  and  ficknefs.     It  only  rifes  to  that  no- 
ticeable height  and  force   which   we   call  pleafure, 
when  it  follows,  or  admits  of  a  lively  comparifon 
with  its  oppofite  fenfation.    I  do  not  affert  that  com- 
parifon is  abfolutely  the  fole  caufe  of  pleafure.     On 
the  contrary,    I  am  much  inclined  to  admit,    that 
there   is   fomething   pofitive   and    abfolute   both  in 
fenfual  and  mental  pleafures  j  though  I  muft  confefs 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  an  exa6t  ftandard 
for  them,  and  that  this  ftandard  muft  be  difi^erent 
in  each  individual.     In  general  terms  I  would  fay, 
that  the  more  or  lefs  obfcure  perception  of  order  in 
the  body  and  mind  conftitutes  abfolute  fenfual  and 
mental  pleafure.     Where  this  order  is  perceived  to 
preponderate  in  the  body  or  mind,   there  would  I 
place  the  beginning  or  lim.its  of  pleafure :  thence  for- 
wards the  fenfations  rile  through  the  different  degrees 
of  pleafure  to  ecftafy  and   blifs,   whilft  backwards 
they  proceed  through  the  various  degrees  of  pain  to 
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confummate  wretchednefs.  Still  the  comparifon  of 
our  fenfations  with  their  oppofites  unqueftionably 
contributes  much  to  their  rifing  or  finking  in  this 
fcalcj  and  experience  feems  to  tell  us,  that  in  fen- 
fual  enjoyments  we  are  indebted  to  comparifon  for 
our  principal  pleafures. 

If  we  confider  mental  happinefs,  and  particularly 
its  mod  important  part  moral  happinefs,  or  the  fum 
of  thofe  pleafures  which  arife  from  the  perfeft  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  ourfelves,  from  the  faculty  of  forming 
general  ideas,  from  the  remembrance  of  the  paft, 
profpe6l  of  the  future,  and  the  capability  of  advanc- 
ing towards  perfeftion  by  means  of  thefe,  comparifon 
feems  here  far  lefs  neceffary  than  in  fenfual  happi- 
nefs. Still  here  there  is  a  need,  and  from  this  need 
arifes  an  impulfe  to  ad:;  confequently  fome  difquie- 
tude  is  neceffary.  This  difquietude  preceding  adtion, 
if  it  be  not  abfolutely  painful,  cannot,  on  comparifon, 
be  equally  pleafing  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  having 
attained  the  end.  Now  if  this  progreffive  round  of 
efforts  and  attainments  be  continually  recurring,  there 
mud  be  a  fucceffion  of  more  and  lefs  pleafing  fenfa- 
tions. Thus,  then,  here  alfo  pure  happinefs,  in  the 
ftrift  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  inadmiffible.  It  is  evi- 
dent, too,  that  in  proportion  as  the  difficulties  of  at- 
taining the  ends  propofed,  and  confequently  the  pre- 
ceding difquietude,  are  increafed  or  leffened,  the 
pleafures  of  attaining  thofe  ends  v/ill  be  increafed  or 
leffened  alfo.  If  we  deprive  a  man  of  the  dangers 
of  the  combat,  we  rob  him  of  the  reward  of  viftory. 

How  little  pure  happinefs  is  compatible  with  our 
nature  may  alfo  be  conceived  from  the  degree  of 
perfedion  which  is  effential  to  it.  Man,  as  experi- 
ence tells  us,  when  he  enters  into  being,  has  nothing 
but  capacity,  and,  the  foundations  of  what  he  is  to 
be.  This  capacity  mufl  firfl  be  unfolded,  thefe 
foundations  built  upon.  He  mufl  acquire  expertnefs 
by  pradice,  become  by  degrees  what  he  is  capable  of 
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becoming,  and  probably  grow  and  improve  without 
ceafing.  If  this  be  his  deftination,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  exiftence  he  muft  be  placed  at  the  loweft  point 
of  his  perfe6lion,  or  his  degree  of  perfed:ion  muft  be 
allowed  as  wide  a  fphere  of  a&ivity  as  poffible.  For 
argument's  fake,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  man  can  go 
through  a  hundred  degrees  of  perfedion  in  the  wholo 
Iphere  of  his  exiftence  3  it  is  not  probable,  that  he 
Ihould  be  placed  at  once  in  the  middle  or  fiftieth, 
without  ever  having  paflcd  the  firft.  Were  it  fo, 
we  might  afk :  why  in  this,  and  not  in  a  higher  'i 
and  if  we  take  a  higher,  the  queftion  would  ftili 
recur,  till  we  arrived  at  the  laft.  To  avoid  it  we 
muft  either  take  the  higheft  or  the  loweft.  Thus 
the  perfection  of  which  man  is  capable  being  given, 
the  firft  degree  from  which  he  fets  out  on  his  pro- 
grefs  to  that  perfeftion  muft  be,  in  comparifon  with 
the  fecond,  third,  &c.  imperfe6tion,  that  is,  igno- 
rance, inexperience,  and  the  like,  or  moral  evil 
vi'wki  proportionate  phyfical  evil. 

We  will  endeavour  to  make  the  matter  ftill  clearer. 
According  to  the  benevolent  plan  of  his  Creator, 
man  ftiouid  be  capable  of  the  greateft  pofllble  hap- 
pinefs,  and  indeed  by  his  own  free  agency.  Now- 
the  queftion  naturally  arifes :  when  may  the  aftions 
of  a  created  being  be  termed  free,  and  when  not  ? 
It  needs  no  proof^  that  a  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  of  the  good  or  bad  confequences  of  an  action 
are  neceflary,  before  fuch  an  a6tion  can  be  under- 
taken freely,  or  from  choice.  This  knowledge  can- 
not be  merely  hiftorical,  but  it  muft  have  a  force, 
vigour,  and  certainty,  inevitably  to  produce  the  ac- 
tion, a?nd  muft  be  a  man's  proper  knowledge.  But 
this  can  only  be  obtained  by  experience.  Let  us  cau- 
tion a  child,  that  has  never  known  pain  nor  received 
an  injury,  ever  fo  ftrongly  againft  fire,  let  us  exert 
ourfelves  ever  fo  much  to  convince  him  that  it  will 
burn  him,  whilft  he  has  never  been  burnt,  nor  felt 
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any  fimilar  pain,  all  will  be  infufficient  to  guard  him 
againft  it.  Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  the  truft  or  confi- 
dence which  we  ufually  place  in  our  feniors  or  friends 
will  fufRciently  fupply  the  want  of  proper  experience. 
This  confidence,  if  it  could  take  place  in  all  cafes,, 
muft  be  founded  on  experience  :  fome  cafe  muft  have 
occurred,  in  which  we  received  injury  from  refufmg 
confidence  to  our  warning  friends.  Not  to  mention, 
that  fo  complete  an  inftru<5lion  as  to  extend  to  all 
the  occurrences  of  life,  to  all  our  fenfations,  and  to 
all  our  ideas,  is  not  poffible.  Daily  example  evidently 
fhews  us  how  much  our  own  experience  is  preferable 
to  the  inftru6tions  of  others.  It  requires  but  little 
refleftion  for  us  to  perceive,  that  our  proper  experi- 
ence would  be  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  make  the 
knowledge  and  infight  of  others  become  our  own,  and 
ferve  as  incentives  to  our  aftions.  In  reality  we  do 
not  underftand  the  words  in  which  neceflary  advice 
or  wholefome  warning  is  given  us,  if  we  have  not  in 
fome  cafes  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  itfelf, 
which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  experience.  All  the 
advantage  we  can  derive,  from  confidence  in  others,  or 
the  principle  of  faith,  which  i^  as  neceffary  and  ufeful 
in  common  life  as  in  religion,  is  its  freeing  us  from 
the  difficulty  and  danger  of  making  experiments  on 
every  new  occurrence,  and  enabling  us  to  avail  our- 
felves  of  the  knowledge  and  infight  acquired  by  the 
experience  of  others,  when  we  have  previoufly  had 
analogous  experience  of  fimilar  cafes,  and  fo  much 
knowledge  and  infight,  that  we  underftand  and  muft 
follow  the  good  advice  of  others,  whilft  we  have  not 
a  complete  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  fubjecSt 
ourfelves. 

This  being  admitted,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  all 
the  adions  of  an  intelligent  agent  muft  be  connecfled 
together,  or  form  one  whole.  Conceptions  produce 
actions,  and  thefe  again  produce  conceptions,  till  a 
man  has  colle6ted  his  whole  ftock  of  experience,  filled 
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up  the  meafure  of  his  aftivity,  and  quits  the  ftage  of 
life.  Many  of  his  conceptions  are  no  doubt  borrowed, 
and  not  the  refult  of  his  own  experience ;  but  thefe 
he  will  not  appropriate,  thefe  will  produce  no  aftion, 
till  he  perceives  their  connection  with  what  himfelf 
has  experienced.  Our  confidence  in  others  enables 
us  to  fupply  the  place  of  our  own  infight  and  experi- 
ence with  theirs,  only  when  by  refieftion  and  ufe  we 
have  interwoven  them  with  ours.  New  difcoveries 
make  the  moft  rapid  progrefs  when  we  can  mofl: 
readily  comprehend  them  from  what  we  generally 
obferve,  and  find  to  be  true.  The  conceptions  we 
derive  from  others  cannot  be  fo  complete  and  forcible 
as  thofe  produced  by  our  own  experience,  unlefs  they 
caufe  an  equal  aftion.  Our  faith  or  confidence  in 
thofe  who  impart  them  to  us  extends  only  fo  far  as  to 
induce  us  to  apply  them  to  ufe,  and  brin^  them  to 
the  teft  of  experience.  Only  from  this  trial  and  re- 
fieftion  do  they  become  our  own. 

Hence  it  is  evident  why  man,  at  his  birth,  is  placed 
on  the  loweft  flep  of  the  perfedbion  of  which  he  is 
capable,  and  muft  be  able  to  make  himfelf  unhappy 
by  his  agency.  If  no  original  bias  be  imparted  to  the 
human  mind,  and  if  its  adions  be  {xtty  the  moft 
fimple  adlion  muft  be  its  own  refolve,  and  conception 
which  produced  it  muft  have  been  its  own.  Whatever 
ftep,  except  the  loweft,  we  place  at  the  beginning,  we 
muft  admit  innate  ideas,  which  man  did  not  procure 
for  himfelf,  which  were  to  him  as  dead  treafure,  and 
could  not  be  the  grounds  of  agency.  To  this,  every 
thing,  except  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  willing, 
muft  be  his  own  work. 

This  is  equally  true  with  refpeft  to  the  body.  In 
man  this  can  have  no  artificial  impulfe,  no  innate 
activity,  like  that  of  beafts.  If  all  its  arbitrary  motions 
accord  with  the  free  refolves  of  the  mind,  it  muft 
be  formed,  accuftomed,  and  exercifed  to  all  the  free 
adions  of  man,  whatever  be  their  nature  (without 
\  \  ^  any 
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any  difference  whether  they  tend  to  his  happinefs  or 
unhappinefs)  and  confequently  in  this  view  it  muft 
be  placed  on  the  loweft  ftep  of  that  perfedion  of 
which  it  is  capable  j  otherwife  difagreements  muft 
arife  between  the  mind  and  its  connpanion. 

Can  it  any  longer  remain  a  doubt,  whether  man, 
as  man,  be  capable  of  pure  happinefs  ?  To  be  happy, 
he  muft  be  free,  he  muft  be  an  agent.  To  be  an  agent, 
he  muft  make  experiments,  he  muft  examine  what  is 
good  and  what  is  bad,  he  muft  tafte  pleafure  and  pain, 
acquire  expertnefs,  and  make  himfelf  happy  even  at 
the  peril  of  being  unhappy.  This  difpofition  of  things, 
however,  is  productive  of  happinefs  far  greater  at 
bottom  than  that  which  is  termed  pure,  were  fuch 
happinefs  poffible  to  a  finite  and  mutable  being.  Every 
ftep  towards  perfe6lion  produces  an  immediate  plea- 
fure, in  as  much  as  it  is  an  exercife  of  the  powers,  and 
an  application  of  activity :  though  this  pleafure,  as 
1  have  already  obferved,  is  inferior  to  that  arifing 
from  the  attainment  of  the  end  propofed.  A  certain 
difquietude  remains,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
notion  of  pure  happinefs  in  the  ftri£teft  fenfe  of  the 
word,  but  which  actually  increafes  the  fum  of  happi- 
nefs confidered  in  the  whole,  as  it  makes  our  percep- 
tion of  it  more  vivid  by  comparifon.  But  the  true 
fource  of  mental  pleafure  is  the  contemplation  of 
perfedlion  attained.  This  pleafure  is  exalted  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  lefs  that  preceded,  and  by  the  re- 
membrance of  what  a  man  was  fliewing  him  what 
he  is,  if  he  confider  what  he  is  as  the  fruit  and  con- 
fequence  of  his  own  endeavours,  and  be  convinced 
that  in  all  he  did  his  aftions  were  free.  This  reflection 
appears  to  me  an  inexpreftible  addition  to  the  plea- 
fures  which  conftitute  the  mental  happinefs  of  man. 

Finally,  we  muft  bring  the  profped  of  the  future 
into  our  calculation  of  mental  happinefs.  Did  man 
perceive  notliing  before  him  but  a  ftate  wholly  un- 
alterable, his  nature  muft  be  changed,  its  progrefs 
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and  accomplifhment,  and  the  a6live  impulle  of  his 
mind  to  extend  itfelf  would  be  done  away ;  fince,  in 
this  view  of  the  future,  his  prefent  happinefs  would 
adnnit  not  of  being  augmented  or  impaired.  But  were 
we  fo  framed,  that  we  could  forefee  only  a  diminu- 
tion of  our  happinefs,  or  a  reftri(5ted  increafe  of  it, 
the  profpedl  of  futurity  would  be  painful  or  unplea- 
fant,  and  our  prefent  enjoyments  leflened  and  dif- 
turbed.  In  the  eye  of  one  who  contemplates  the  whole 
courfe  of  our  lives,  as  our  author  well  oblerves,  we 
derive  from  our  nature  a  balance  of  happinefs;  but 
to  us,  confcious  of  our  progreffive  courfe  and  ever 
hoping  a  greater  happinefs,  to  us,  who  enjoy  plea- 
fure  in  every  ftep  we  take  towards  perfection,  which 
enjoyment  is  inceflantly  increafing,  this  nature  gives 
more  true  pieafure  than  a  pure,  unalterable,  and  on 
that  account  limited  happinefs  could  ever  beftow. 

This  view  of  the  mental  happinefs  of  man,  con- 
fidered  as  the  fum  of  all  the  pleafures  which  the 
imagination  forms  from  the  remembrance  of  the  paft 
and  profpe6t  of  the  future,  will  probably  afford  us  a 
folution  of  the  queflion :  is  man  mofl  happy  or 
miferable  ?  The  fafeft  manner  of  determining  it 
would  certainly  be  to  let  the  general  experience  of 
mankind  decides  but  its  voice  is  not  fuificiently 
clear.  Inflead,  therefore,  of  a  pofitive  anfwer,  which 
is  not  to  be  obtained,  we  may  be  permitted  to  have 
recourfe  to  prefumptive  proofs.  Such  a  prefumptive 
proof  of  the  preponderance  of  happinefs  the  very 
increafing  nature  of  mental  pieafure  feems  to  me  to 
afford.  This  is  capable  of  conflant  augmentation, 
and  if  man  have  but  an  obfcure  conception  and  pre- 
fentiment  of  the  future  extenfion  of  his  happinefs, 
ftill  more  if  he  have  a  clear  idea  of  it,  he  would 
upon  the  whole  obtain  a  very  great  balance  of  hap- 
pinefs in  his  prefent  circumflances,  and  throughout 
the  whole  coujfe  of  his  exiftence  in  general,  as  this 
conception  of  future  increafing  happinefs  acquired 
I  i  3  clearnefs, 
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clearnefs,  certainty,  and  ftrength  in  his  mind.    How- 
ever dubious  and  uncertain  the  calculation  of  the 
number,  nature,    and  degree  of  his  pains  and  plea- 
fures  may  be,   and  however  unable  we  may  be  to 
determine  whether  he  be  more  happy  or  miferable, 
when  we  contemplate  his  happinefs  and  mifery  in 
a  given  point  of  time,  we  cannot  in  the  lead  hefitate 
to  allow  him  a  balance  of  happinefs  when  he  has  a 
profped  of  a  boundlefs  futurity,  in  which  he  has  to 
expedt  a  happier  fate,    and  in  general  more  good 
than  he  has  ever  yet  enjoyed.     When  the  under- 
ftanding  of  a  man  is  fo  exalted  as  to  look  into  futu- 
rity, and  make  himfelf  an  intereft  there  through  fear 
and  hope,  in  calculating  his  happinefs  we  muft  no 
longer  confine  ourfelves  to  his  prefent  pains  and  plea- 
fures,  but  we  mull  take  into  the  reckoning  his  hopes 
and  fears,    add  them  to  or  fubtrad  them  from  his 
prefent  pleafures  and  pains,  and  take  the  balance  of 
the  whole  for  the  true  fum  of  his  aftual  happinefs. 
This  operation,    it  is  true,  offers  great  difficulties; 
as  to  calculate  accurately  the  good  or  evil  of  thofe 
hopes  or  fears,  their  duration,  intenfity,  and  degree 
of  certainty  muft  be  eftimated.     Thus  to  compute 
them  with   mathematical  exaditude  is  not  prafti- 
cable.     It  is  fufficient  for  our  purpofe,  that,  as  we 
learn  from  general  experience,    the  greater  part  of 
mankind  fear  a  change  of  circumftances  when  they 
are  happy  lefs  than  they  hope  it  when  unhappy,  and 
are  more  inclined  to  form  pleafing  and  confolatory 
than  comfortlefs  and  unpleafing  profpefts  of  futurity. 
This,  I  believe  at  leaft,  is  the  general  propenfity  of 
mankind  j  and  as  the  gloomy  profpect  of  the  future 
is  naturally  more  unwelcome  to  the  mind  than  the 
joyful  one,  it  is  not  fo  lafting,  or  retained  fo  long  in 
it,  if  the  body  enjoy  but  a  tolerable  ftate  of  health. 
All  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  indeed,  depend  on 
the  ftate  of  the  body,  and  are  fo  connefted  with  its 
well  being,    that  whilft  its  degree  of  health  over- 
balances 
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balances  that  of  ficknefs,  pleafing  images^  particu- 
larly of  the  future,  mull  predominate  over  unpleaiing 
and  mournful  ones.     The  folution  of  the  queftion, 
therefore,  depends  in  great  meafure  on  this,  whether 
there  be  more  healthy  or  fick  men  in  the  world,  and 
whether  men  upon  the  whole  experience  mod  painful 
or  agreeable  fenfations  from  their  bodies.     To  this 
experience  gives  us  a  clear  and  precife  anfwer.  What 
our  author  fays  of  the  gaiety  and  joyfulnefs  of  youth, 
whilft  their  bodies  are  in  a  growing  Hate,  in  anfwer 
to  the  queition,    agrees  with  this.     It  is  unnatural 
and  unufual  to  obferve  a  lafting  difcontent  or  forrow 
in  children  or  young  perfons.     Their  griefs  are  tran- 
fient,  and  their  predominant  propenfity  is  to  mirth 
and  jollity.     Even  though  we  fhould  not  allow,  with 
fome  philofophers,   that  the  agreement  between  the 
welfare  of  the  body  and  cheerfulnefs  of  the  mind  is 
owing  to  fome  obfcure  perceptions  which  the  latter 
has  of  the  order  and  perfedlion  of  the  former  (which 
however  appears  to  be  very  juft)  ftill  the  fad  itfelf 
is  fufficiently  afcertained  by  experience.     Thus  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are   far  more  inclined  to 
hope  than  fear,  in  their  views  of  futurity.     Were  it 
not  fo,    it  would  appear,   that  our  minifters,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  Ihew  man  the  road  to  true  happinefs, 
would  be  far  more  fuccefsful,  and  would  have  much 
jmore   occafion   to    comfort    and    confole,    than   to 
admonifh  and  reprove. 

But  were  the  propenfity  of  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  rather  to  hope  than  fear  the  future  allowed 
to  determine  the  balance  of  happinefs  over  mifery,  it 
might  be  objedled,  that  happinefs  built  upon  this 
foundation  would  be  very  infecure  and  uncertain, 
that  on  a  jufter  knowledge  and  more  extenfive  infight 
into  things  it  muft  diminilh,  and  that  by  enlightened 
reafon  it  muft  be  deftroyed.  To  this  I  reply,  firft, 
however  feeble  the  foundation  on  which  this  happinefs 
is  built  may  be,  ftill,  whilft  it  ftands,  it  is  as  effedlual 
114  as 
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as  if  it  were  ever  fo  true  and  fubftantial :  for  a  falfe 
imagination,  as  long  as  it  is  conceived  to  be  true, 
procures  as  great  a  pleafure  as  if  it  were  true  in 
reality.  Secondly,  before  a  man's  hopes  or  fears 
with  their  foundations  become  fufpe6led,  he  mull 
have  acquired  an  improved  underltanding,  and  this 
particularly  when  fupported  by  the  chriftian  revelation, 
muft  have  relieved  him  from  the  difquiets  which  he 
previoufly  felt,  and,  in  the  fame  proportion  in  which 
thefe  difquiets  were  ftrong  and  well-founded,  have 
led  him  to  true  comfort,  to  a  fure  profpeft  of  the 
future,  and  to  liich  a  well-founded  hope,  as,  added 
to  the  fum  of  his  a6bual  happinefs,  muft  give  it  an 
infinite  fuperiority  over  his  aftual  mifery. 

Were  I  incHned  to  admit  a  ficuation  in  which  the 
balance  of  mifery  fhould  preponderate,  it  would  be 
that  middle  condition  between  half  and  complete 
knowledge  of  a  future,  between  certainty  and  uncer- 
tainty of  fuch  a  ftate,  in  which  a  man  forefees  and 
conjedlures  that  there  is  a  futurity,  but  doubts  of  his 
participation  in  it,  or  is  fearful  of  his  deftination 
therein.  Moft  miferable  of  all  muft  I  think  him  who 
has  made  it  his  intereft  to  deny  this  futurity,  and  who 
is  forced  to  exert  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  reafon 
it  away.  Such  a  man  has  only  the  mournful  refource 
of  plunging  into  beaftly  fenfuality,  abjuring  all  moral 
and  mental  enjoyments,  and  confining  all  his  happi- 
jiefs  to  fenfual  pleafures ;  or,  fhould  he  unfortunately 
fucceed  in  convincing  himfelf  by  his  fophiftry  of  the 
non-exiftence  of  a  future  ftate,  he  muft  feek  an 
indemnification  in  an  imaginary  futurity,  form  to 
himfelf  fome  pleafing  intereft  in  it,  and  fafhion  out 
gorgeous  images  of  the  fame  and  honour  beftowed 
on  him  by  pofterity,  to  fupply  the  place  of  reality. 
Imperfed  as  this  attempt  to  create  an  overbalance 
of  pleafure  muft  ever  be,  ftill  it  is  a  proof,  that  the 
rnind  is  fo  conftituted  as  always  to  fly  to  happinefs 
whilft  under  the  prelTure  of  mifery, 
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PROP.      IV.      p.  13. 

On  the  Proofs  of  God's  Benevolence. 


The  five  propofuions  which  our  author  has  ad- 
vanced (p.  23.)  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the 
exercife  of  God's  benevolence  to  man,  and  in  parti- 
cular to  explain  how  finite  proofs  of  the  infinite  attri- 
butes of  God  are  conceivable,  include  all  that  can  be 
conceived  of  them,  and  are  ufeful  to  throw  light  on 
the  fubjed.  On  thefe,  however,  it  may  not  be  ufe- 
lefs  to  add  fome  remarks. 

The  firft  fuppofition,  that  each  individual  fhould  he 
always  happy  infinitely,  is  impoffible,  fince  in  that 
cafe  every  individual  muft  be  an  infinite  being,  muft 
be  God.  If  we  take  the  word  infinitely  in  another 
fenfe,  as  an  unceafing  duration  of  an  immutable  and 
limited,  or  of  an  increafing  happinefs,  it  could  only 
apply  to  the  infinite  moll  perfe6b  being,  and  confe- 
quendy  is  impoffible. 

The  fecond,  that  each  individual  fhould  be  always 
finitely  happy ,  that  is,  in  a  limited  degree,  without  any 
mixture  of  mifery,  and  infinitely  fo  in  its  progrefs  through 
infinite  time,  is  equally  impoflible,  as  requiring  a 
pure  or  perfeft  happinefs  of  which  no  finite  being  is 
capable.  But  that  infinity  here  meant,  which  confifts 
in  an  infinite  number  of  finite  happinefies,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mathematical  infinity,  or  number  conti- 
nually increafing,  which  may  properly  be  applied  to 
a  finite  being. 

The  third,  that  each  individual  fhould  he  infinitely 
happy,  upon  the  balance,  in  its  progrefs  through  infinite 
time,  but  with  a  mixture  of  mifery,  difi^ers  from  the 
preceding  in  admitting  a  portion  of  evil.     This  is 
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alfo  poflible  whilft  it  requires  only  fuch  an  infinity  as 
a  finite  being  is  capable  of. 

According  to  the  fourth,  that  each  individual  Jhould 
he  finitely  happy  in  the  courfe  of  its  exijlence,  whatever 
^that  be,  but  with  a  mixture  of  jnifery,  and  the  univerfe 
be  infinitely  happy  upon  a  balance,    v/e  muft  fuppofe, 
that  the  being  of  man,  fo  far  as  he  is  fufceptible  of 
happinefs,  may  ceafe  or  be  annihilated.     In  the  fenfe 
in  which  infinitely  is  here  taken,    or  ought  to  be 
taken,    this   only   can   render    his    happinefs    finite. 
This  differs  from  the  foregoing  fuppofition  in  admit- 
ting a  total  end  to  man's  happinefs,  or  an  annihilation 
of  his  nature.     It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile 
the  latter  part  of  this  fuppofition  with  the  former, 
that  the  univerfe  is  upon  a  balance  infinitely  happy, 
whilfl  beings  capable  of  happinefs  are  annihilated, 
unlefs  we  fuppofe  happinefs  and  non-entity  to  mean 
the  fame  thing.    The  univerfe  here  fpoken  of  can  be 
nothing  but  the  fum  total  of  intelligences,  or  beings 
capable  of  happinefs.     How  infinite  happinefs  can  in 
any  fenfe  be  afcribed  to  this  intelleftual  world,  when 
fo  confiderable   a  part  of  it  as  the  human  race  is 
blotted  out  of  it,  is  inconceivable.     On  fuch  a  fup- 
pofition,   the  happinefs   of  the   univerfe  cannot  be 
infinite,    either  in  a  metaphyfical  or   mathematical 
fenfe  of  the  word.     Confidered  in  a  certain  point  of 
time  it  is  not  fo  great  as  it  might  be  \  fince  if  man- 
kind exifted,    and  were  happy,   the  fum  would  be 
augmented,  and  this  augmentation  is  pofTible.    What 
has  been,  and  been  happy,  may  be  again,  and  be 
again  happy.     In  a  mathematical  fenfe  alfo,  the  con- 
tinual progrefTive  feries  of  happinefs   of  intelligent 
beings  cannot  be  fo  infinite,    if  a  part  of  them  be 
annihilated,  as  it  might  be  if  that  part  ftill  continued 
to  exift.     Our  author  rem.arks,   that  many  thinking, 
ferious,  benevolent  and  pious  perfons  are  much  in- 
clined to   this  fuppofition.     Thofe  who  favour   it, 
however,  will  not  willingly  admit  a  limited  duration 
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of  exiftence:  and  if  this,  or  the  annihilation  of  nnan- 
kind  be  excepted,  the  fourth  fuppofition  is  the  fame 
with  the  third.  If  our  author  v/ould  afcribe  to 
human  happinefs  any  other  kind  of  infinity  than  that 
which  confifts  in  continued  or  inceffant  progreflion, 
he  runs  into  a  complete  contradi6lion,  nor  is  it  con- 
ceivable, that  the  happinefs  of  a  finite  being,  any 
more  than  its  other  qualities,  fhould  be  adually  unli- 
mited, confidered  in  any  particular  point  of  time,  or, 
like  the  happinefs  of  an  infinite  being,  incapable  of 
increafe.  It  is  proper,  to  make  this  remark,  as  the 
reader  may  eafily  be  mifled  by  the  abufe  of  the  word 
infinite,  which  exprefles  two  different  and  oppofite 
ideas  by  the  fame  term.  The  one  can  only  be  con- 
ceived by  an  infinite  intelligence,  and  properly,  too, 
only  of  itfelf  Could  the  infinite  intelligence  conceive 
fuch  an  infinity  applied  to  the  happinefs  of  its  crea- 
tures, thefe,  as  it  appears  to  me,  muft  be  equally 
eternal  with  it,  both  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  poji ; 
then  might  they,  in  refpe£t  of  their  eternal  and  in- 
finite duration,  be  conceived  as  infinite  by  it,  fo  far 
as  it  overlooks,  and,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  comprehends 
them  at  a  fingle  glance.  In  any  other  fenfe,  or  only 
fuppofing  finite  beings  to  have  had  a  beginning,  their 
happinefs  cannot  once  be  conceived  as  metaphyfically 
infinite  by  the  infinite  intelligence.  If  this  be  juft, 
the  abatement,  which  diftinguifhes  the  third  fuppo- 
fition from  the  firft  and  fecond,  cannot  find  a  place 
^n  the  fourth  in  any  poffible  fenfe:  I  fay,  in  any 
pofllble  fenfe.  That  the  infinite  happinefs  of  man 
alTumed  in  this  fuppofition  fhould  be  changed  into 
an  abfolute  metaphyfically  infinite  happinefs,  as  tlic 
happinefs  of  God  is,  mufl:  be  no  lefs  impoffible,  than 
that  a  finite  being  fhould  be  changed  into  an  infinite 
one,  man  into  God.  The  happinefs  of  the  creatures 
muft  ever,  and  to  all  eternity,  remain  circumfcribed, 
and  capable  of  farther  increafe,  whilfl  it  can  never 
reach  the  infinity  of  God's,    though  it  continually 
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approach  it.  But  if  we  underftand  infinity  when 
applied  to  human  happinefs  to  be  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  is  conceivable,  that  is,  a  perpetually  increafing 
happinefs,  compared  with  which  the  preceding  or 
accompanying  evil  is  in  fuch  a  continually  decreafing, 
and  ultimately  fo  fmall  as  to  be  imperceptible,  pro- 
portion, fo  that  in  a  practical  view  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  nothing,  we  can  conceive  the  happinefs 
of  man,  according  to  the  fourth  fuppofition  (if  we 
exclude  the  idea  of  annihilation),  to  be  infinite,  in 
the  fame  fenfe  as  it  is  poflible  according  to  the  two 
firft. 

An  infinite  balance  of  happinefs  in  the  univerfe  is 
ftill  more  difficult  to  be  defended  on  the  fifth  fuppo- 
fition, that  fame  individuals  Jhould  be  happy  and  Jome 
tnijerahle  upon  the  balance^  finitely  or  infinitely,  and  yet 
Jo  that  there  Jhould  be  an  infinite  overplus  of  happinefs 
in  the  univerfe.  An  overplus  of  happinefs  is  poflible, 
even  though  fome  beings  fhould  be  abfolutely  and 
perpetually  miferable,  or  though  fome  fhould  be 
annihilated  after  having  received  more  evil  than  good 
in  the  period  of  their  exiftence.  But  then  the  num- 
ber of  beings  which  in  the  courfe  of  their  exiftence 
receive  more  good  than  bad  muft  be  greater,  and 
the  good  they  receive  muft  be  at  leaft  as  multifarious 
and  weighty,  or  even  more  fo,  than  the  evil  which 
falls  to  the  Ihare  of  the  more  unfortunate,  and  not  lefs 
in  quantity  or  degree.  Now  an  infinite  overplus  of 
happinefs,  with  any  exception,  which  a  number  of 
miferable  beings  muft  make  in  the  fum  of  the  happi- 
nefs of  the  univerfe,  is  impoffible  to  be  conceived 
otherwife  than  as  the  fum  of  mifery  bears  a  fmall  and 
imperceptible  proportion  to  the  fum  of  happinefs,  or 
as  the  number  of  the  unhappy,  and  the  evils  they 
fuffer,  compared  with  the  number  of  the  happy,  and 
the  pleafures  they  enjoy,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  in  a 
pra6tical  view. 

Were 
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Were  fuch  an  overplus  of  happinefs  ftyled  infinite, 
as  being  the  greateft  poffible  from  the  limited  nature 
of  all  created  intelligent  beings,  1  would  grant,  that 
fuch  a  greatefl:  pofTible  happinefs  might  be  relatively 
termed  infinite :  but  then  it  muft  firil  be  fhevvn,  that, 
from  the  fuppofition  itfelf,  a  finite  or  infinite  overplus 
of  mifery  to  fome  intelligent  beings  muft  exift,  and 
that  the  idea  of  finitenefs  and  circumfcription  requires 
an  overplus  of  mifery  in  fome,  whilft  the  fame  finite- 
nefs requires  it  not  in  others.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  not  to  be  fhewn  from  a  general  view  of  things. 
For  it  muft  be  demonftrated  from  the  finite  and 
limited  nature  of  intelligent  beings  in  general.  But 
whilft  both  thofe  which  are  happy,  and  thofe  which 
are  miferable,  have  all  things  in  common,  the  con- 
fequences  deducible  from  this  idea  of  finitenefs 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  all  intelligent  beings ; 
that  is,  we  muft  infer  an  overplus  of  mifery  either 
to  all  or  to  none. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  particular  grounds 
that  philofophy  may  allege  for  or  againft  fuch  a  fup- 
pofition. I  will  endeavour  impartially  to  difplay  the 
moft  important  that  may  be  brought  forward  on 
either  fide,  without  attempting  to  pafs  a  judgment  on 
them. 

From  rational  determinations  of  the  attributes  of 
God  and  of  the  nature  of  intelligent  beings,  and  from 
analogy,  or  experience,  thefe  grounds  muft  be  taken. 
If  v/e  contemplate  the  attributes  of  God,  that  perfed: 
benevolence,  which  we  muft  afcribe  to  him,  feems 
in  no  wife  to  favour  the  fuppofition,  that  he  fliould 
facrifice  one  part  of  his  creatures,  equally  capable  of 
an  overplus  of  happinefs,  to  the  reft,  or  that  he 
fhould  build  the  welfare  of  certain  intelligent  beings 
on  the  deftruftion  of  others.  The  idea  of  the  moft 
perfed  and  confequently  impartial  benevolence  leads 
us  direftly  to  an  oppofite  conclufion :  we  are  re- 
duced, then,  to  admit  fome  other  attribute  whereby 
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God's  benevolence,  or  its  influence  on  the  unhappy 
part  of  the  creation,  is  limited  j  or  that,  notwith- 
Itanding  the  perfedlion  of  God's  benevolence,  the 
nature  of  finite  beings  is  fo  framed,  and  muft  of 
neceffity  be  fo  framed,  that  "one  part  could  not  be 
happy,  but  at  the  expence  of  the  other. 

Iviow  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  faid :  fuch  per- 
fections of  God,  which  fet  bounds  to  his  benevolence 
in  its  influence  on  the  unhappy,  are  righteoufnefs 
and  juftice.  From  thefe  attributes  God  has  an 
infinite  fatisfadlion  in  truth  and  order,  and  an 
equally  infinite  diflike  to  whatever  departs  from  order 
and  truth.  Both  thefe  are  in  the  highefl  degree 
aftive.  Such  creatures,  therefore,  as  deviate  from 
truth  and  order  cannot  but  experience  the  effefts  of 
God's  difpleafure,  fo  far,  and  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  deviate  from  them:  and  fince  God  prefides 
as  a  lawgiver  and  ruler  over  his  intelligent  creatures, 
he  muft  punifli  thofe  that  rebel  againft  him,  he  muft 
maintain  the  authority  of  his  wife  and  benevolent 
laws,  and  his  juftice  muft  facrifice  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  thofe  who  will  not  amend. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  attributes  of 
righteoufnefs  and  juftice,  if  properly  confidered,  are 
by  no  means  fo  adverfe  to  benevolence  as  might  be 
inferred  from  what  precedes.  The  moft  righteous 
and  juft  ruler  may  alfo  be  the  moft  benevolent,  if  he 
be  the  moft  powerful.  His  benevolence,  it  is  true, 
would  not  be  difplayed  in  a  fimilar  manner  to  his 
dutiful  and  undutiful  fubjefts :  he  would  not  reward 
the  latter  as  the  former  j  but  his  good-will  towards 
them  would  fhew  itfelf  in  fuch  diipofitions  and  re- 
gulations as  would  render  them  equally  obedient* 
and  by  thefe  benevolent,  though  forcible  meafures, 
would  he  reveal  his  juftice  and  righteoufnefs,  main- 
tain the  authority  of  his  wholefome  laws,  and  promote 
the  well-being  of  his  whole  kingdom.  He  muft 
puniftij  but  his  punifhments  would  be  corredtions. 

We 
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We  may  admit,  not  without  grounds,  that  the  dif- 
tindion  betwixt  punifliment  and  correction,  the  end 
of  the  former  being  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
wickednefs  by  warning  and  deterring  others  from  it, 
and  of  the  latter,  to  amend  thofe  to  whom  it  is  ap- 
plied, is  founded  on  the  weaknefs  of  mortal  rulers, 
and  not  applicable  to  God.  Mortal  rulers  are  not 
always  able  to  punilh  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  amend 
thofe  on  whom  they  infli6t  punifhment.  They 
cannot  in  the  fame  adion  confult  the  private  ad- 
vantage of  the  individual,  and  the  public  benefit 
of  the  whole,  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  diftinguifh 
the  two,  and,  for  the  general  good,  facrifice  the  lefs 
to  the  greater.  Both  thefe  ends,  indeed,  may  be 
compatible  with  each  other.  We  may  fo  punifh, 
that  the  punifhment  may  be  a  mean  of  reclaiming 
the  punilhed,  and  at  the  fame  time  prevent  the 
fpreading  of  vice  by  ferving  as  a  warning  to  others. 
Thus  when  we  diftinguifh  punifhment  from  correc- 
tion, this  diftindion  will  only  hold,  it  appears,  whilft 
we  fpeak  of  hum.an  correftion  and  punifhment:  fince 
the  diflindlion  arifes  not  from  the  nature  of  the  things 
themfelves,  but  from  the  weaknefs  of  mankind.  Even 
amongft  men,  a  fovereign  would  unqueftionably  be 
deemed  good,  wife,  and  juft,  who  knew  how  to 
punifh  fo  as  not  only  to  prevent  tranfgrefTions,  hinder 
the  fpreading  of  vice,  and  maintain  order,  peace, 
and  fecurity  throughout  his  dominions,  but  likewife 
to  amend  the  criminal  himfelf,  and  render  him  an 
inftrument  of  his  own  happinefs,  and  an  ufeful  mem- 
ber of  fociety,  by  tlje  fame  punifhment  which  ferved 
as  a  warning  to  others.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
and  the  fovereign,  by  fliewing  kindnefs  to  a  fingle 
criminal,  muft  do  an  injury  to  the  whole  community, 
in  preferring  the  lefs  to  the  greater  good,  being  un- 
able, from  his  limited  power,  to  prevent  the  exten- 
fion  of  vice,  but  by  the  facrifice  of  the  guilty  j  the 
idea  of  the  juftice  of  punifhing,   as  a  virtue  in  the 
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fovereign,  originates  in  his  want  of  power;  a  juftice, 
which,  though  beneficial  to  the  whole,  is  a  hardfhip 
to  the  party  that  fufFers,  and  confequently  not  fo 
perfe6b  and  good  as  it  would  be,  were  it  at  the  fame 
time  beneficial  to  fociety  and  to  the  offender.  Let 
it  not  be  fuppofed,  that  this  inability  to  correft  in 
every  cafe  of  punifhment  is  fo  univerfal  as  to  extend 
to  God:  it  is  proper  to  man  alone,  and  proceeds 
from  the  following  caufes.  We  have  not  time,  fpace, 
and  means  fufKcient  fo  multifarioufiy  to  diverfify  our 
corredtions,  as  to  place  the  offender  in  as  many 
various  unpleafing  fituations  as  are  requifite  ultimately 
to  bring  him  to  a  ferious  refleftion  on  his  real  good 
and  permanent  attention  to  it.  We  cannot  render 
his  punifhment  fo  intenfe  as  to  make  the  defired 
impreflion  upon  him,  without  its  becoming  fatal. 
Finally,  too,  we  are  perfuaded,  that  certain  offenders, 
particularly  dangerous  ones,  mull  be  punifhed  with 
death,  if  we  leek  the  fecurity  of  fociety.  Would 
flighter  puniHiments  ferve  in  fuch  cafes,  punifhments 
that  would  not  deftroy  the  tranfgrelTor,  but  preferve 
him  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety,  no  rational  or  well- 
minded  man  would  juftify  capital  punifhments,  but 
hold  them  equally  pernicious  and  deteflable.  We 
may  even  hope,  that,  when  the  benevolent  and  more 
enlightened  eye  of  philofophy  Ihall  have  infpedbed 
that  important  part  of  legiflation,  the  diftribution  of 
punifhments,  this  will  become  lefs  and  lefs  deftruc- 
tive,  without  being  lefs  efficacious,  and  be  gradually 
converted  into  correftion  of  offenders.  Unlefs  we 
afcribe  human  weaknefs,  and  the  fhackles  of  huma- 
nity, to  that  all-wife  and  omnipotent  God,  whofe 
moral  fovereignty  over  his  intelligent  creatures  is  not 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  time,  who  has  un- 
numbered and  to  us  infcrutabld  ways  of  leading  his 
fubjefls  to  his  purpofes,  who,  lince  they  actually 
are  and  mull  eternally  remain  dependent  on  him,  can 
place  them  in  fuch  circumftances  that  his  defigns  in 
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them,  and  through  them  in  others,  muft  be  accom- 
plifhed,  .we  are  forced  to  allow,  that  with  refpefb  to 
him  our  diftinftion  betwixt  punifliment  and  correc- 
tion is  inapplicable,  and  that  all  his  punifhments  at 
leaft  may  be  at  the  fame  time  corre6tions.  And  fince 
this  may  be,  we  ought,  from  the  perfedtion  of  his 
benevolence,  to  expedt,  that  fo  it  will  be. 

The  happinefs  of  mankind,  will  it  be  faid  again  on 
the  other  hand,  requires  a  conftant  comparifon  with  its 
oppofite.  If  then  there  be  intelligent  beings  upon  the 
whole  happy,  there  muft  be  others  on  the  whole  un- 
happy, or  the  former  would  want  a  ftandard  by  which 
to  meafure  their  happinefs.  They  would  not  know 
their  good,  and,  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  that  ex- 
alted tafte  would  fail  which  muft  give  them  a  balance 
of  happinefs.  If  it  be  true,  as  experience  feems  to 
fhew,  that  what  we  name  pleafure  is  only  known  and 
eftimated  by  comparifon,  and  indeed  by  comparifon 
with  its  oppofite,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  Almighty 
Goodnefs,  to  give  blefTed  fpirits  that  exalted  degree 
of  happinefs  which  they  derive  from  comparifon,  by 
any  other  means  than  by  contrafting  them  with  mifer- 
able  ones.  Should  it  be  faid,  that  envy  and  malice 
are  the  true  grounds  of  this  high  tafte  of  happinefs; 
this  it  muft  be  confefted  is  in  many  inftances  the 
cafe  with  man,  but  it  would  be  making  the  conclufion 
too  general.  Contraft  undeniably  does  great  fervice 
where  its  effedl  is  unmixed.  Comparifon  fets  this 
thing  on  one  fide,  and  that  on  the  other,  and  to  our 
minds  at  leaft  this  procefs  is  familiar.  The  valetu- 
dinarian fancies  himfelf  in  health  when  he  finds  a  man 
ftill  more  difeafed.  The  poor  man  thinks  himfelf 
wealthy  when  he  meets  a  beggar.  Joy  and  forrow, 
happinefs  and  mifery,  friendftiip  and  hatred,  are  mu- 
tually increafed  by  comparifon.  We  muft  confefs, 
that  envy  and  malice  frequently  mingle  in  our  con- 
templation of  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  our  neigh- 
bours, and  carrv  an  innocent  propenfity  of  nature  to 
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an  immoderate  and  pernicious  height.  Still  it  is  not 
to  be  maintained,  that  all  thole  pleafures  which  we 
derive  from  an  advantageous  comparifon  with  dieir 
oppofites,  or  to  fpeak  with  more  precifion,  the  aug- 
mentation of  our  happinefs  from  comparing  it  with 
that  of  others,  mull  be  excluded  from  true  happinefs. 
Is  our  philanthrophy  ilifled  when  we  fee  others  un- 
happy, not  being  fo  ourfelves  ?  As  long  as  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  feif  remains,  whenever  happinefs  in  our- 
felves is  contrafted  with  mifery  in  our  neighbour,  they 
will  heighten  each  other,  and  we  fhall  involuntfarily 
return  from  the  unpleafing  contemplation  of  our  un- 
happy neighbour  to  the  more  joyful  profpeft  of  our 
own  happinefs,  with  a  pleafure  that  will  be  at  leaft 
felt,  however  obfcurely. 

To  this  fpecious  argument  for  facrificing  a  part  to 
the  whole  may  be  replied.  If  our  pleafures  become 
more  fenfible  and  lively  through  the  contemplation 
of  a  want  of  them,  or  of  their  reverfe,  in  others,  we 
muft  ftifle  the  fentiment  of  benevolence  towards  our 
neighbour  in  our  minds  at  leait  as  long  as  the  com- 
parifon of  advantage  lafts :  for  as  loon  as  that  fenti- 
ment becomes  predominant,  and  excites  true  com- 
panion, the  increafed  tafte  of  our  own  happinefs 
would  be  deprefled  and  over-ruled  by  the  painful 
participation  of  the  mifery  of  others.  At  leaft  this 
pleafure  arifing  from  an  advantageous  comparifon 
would  ever  becom.e  more  and  more  infipid  to  a  perfon 
in  proportion  as  he  was  lefs  felfifh  and  the  more  his 
heart  expanded  with  benevolence  and  compaffion,  till 
at  length,  as  thefe  fentiments  increafed,  it  would  be 
totally  loft  in  a  fenfation  of  pain.  At  light  of  the 
fufferings  of  congenial  fouls,  every  fufficiently  en- 
larged mjnd  muft  endure  Vv'hat  a  hufband,  a  parent, 
would  feel  from  the  mifery  of  a  wife  or  child.  If  the 
virtue  and  benevolence  of  happy  intelligences  have 
attained  this  height,  their  pleafures  can  no  longer  be 
augmented  by  comparifon  with  foreign  mifery  (to 
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them,  indeed,  no  one's  mifery  would  be  foreign)  nay, 
it  would  be  diminifhed  and  deftroyed  by  it.     This 
exalted  benevolence  is  by  no  means  chinnerical,  or 
unattainable  to  man.     The  aim  of  all  the  inilru6lions 
we  receive  from  God  by  his  moral  government  in  the 
courfe  of  nature^  and  by  revelation,  is  to  lead  us  to 
an  exalted  benevolence,  and  from  che  love  of  felf  to 
that  of  God  and  our  fellow-creaturesi     Experience 
teaches  us  this  in  the  examples  of  religious  and  good 
men,    whofe  hearts  have  been  enlarged  and  bene- 
volence increafed  through  the  aid  of  religion,  which 
muft  naturally  follow  from  ftudying  the  do6lrines  of 
chriftianity,  and  imitating  the  univerfal  benevolence 
of  God,  and  the  love  of  our  Redeemer.     The  hap- 
pinefs  of  man  requires  a  comparifon,    to  be  felt  as 
happinefs   with  the  greateft   force.      That  is   true. 
But  fo  far  as  this  comparifon  is  neceflary  and  effica- 
cious to  the  perception  of  pleafure,  experience  of  our 
own  mifery  or  even  an  inferior  degree  of  happinefs 
will  fuffice.     This  indeed,  it  feems,  ought  not  to  be 
wanting,  if  we  would  properly  value  our  aflual  happi- 
nefs.    But  if  we  eftimate  our  happinefs  from  our  own 
experience  of  the  want  of  it,  or  of  its  reverfe,  the 
comparifon  of  it  with  the  mifery  of  others  would  be 
fuperfluous.     Neither  could  it  fupply  the  abfence  of 
our  own  experience :  for  he  who  has  felt  no  pain  can 
receive  no  deep  or  lading  impreffion  from  the  fufFer- 
ings  of  another.     Befides,  fhould  we  be  accuftomed 
to  behold  the  fufferings  of  others,  they  would  gradu- 
ally ceale  to  effeft  the  propofed  end.     In  procefs  of 
time  we  fhould  be  as  little  moved  by  them,  as  an 
European  in  the  American  plantations  is  by  thofe  of 
a  negro ;  or  find  our  pleafures  as  little  exalted  by  them, 
as  thofe  of  the  planter  by  the  miferies  he  inflidbs,  fo 
common  though  fo  difgraceful  to  human  nature.     As 
the  latter  is  accuftomed  to  confider  the  fufFering  flave 
as  a  creature  of  an  inferior  order,  and  no  way  to  be 
compared  with  himfelf,  we  may  prefume,  that  happy 
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beings  would  look  on  their  fellow-creatures  con- 
demned to  eternal  mifery  in  a  fimilar  point  of  view, 
and  as  beings  with  whom  they  could  admit  of  no 
comparifon.  But  fhould  their  fympathy  be  not  wholly 
deftroyedj  and  the  forrows  of  the  miferable  make 
fomiC  impreffion  upon  them,  fome  painful  fenfations 
muft  at  leaft  mix  with  their  felfifh  pleafure,  and  abate 
the  pride  of  their  triumph. 

Let  us  now  confider  what  may  be  faid  in  oppofition 
to  this.     In  the  firft  place,  every  painful  fenfation, 
and  thus  the  painful  fenfation  of  compaffion,  does  not 
abfolutely  lefien  the  fum  of  happinefs,  fince  theie 
are  painful  fenfations  of  fuch  a  nature  as  by  contraft 
to  produce  greater  pleafure,  and  increafe  its  intenfity. 
This  is  ftill  more  the"  cafe  with  compaflion,  perhaps, 
the  lefs  the  compaflionate  can  banifli  from  their  minds 
the  fenfe  of  their  own  perfe6lion ;  and  the  more  they 
obferve  the  imperfedt  ftate  of  the  unhappy,  the  more 
is  this  fenfe  augmented.     Let  us  take  a  more  narrow 
infpedtion    of  the    various   effefts    of    compaffion. 
What  pafles  in  the  mind  of  a  virtuous  man,  when 
fome  near  relation,    notwithftanding  every  caution, 
perfeveres  in  diffipating  his  patrimony  in  debauchery, 
and  finally,    has  broken  a  limb.     He  will  pity  his 
mifcondu6l,  and  its  unfortunate  confequences.     But 
he  will  fay :  he  has  met  with  his  deferts :  it  was  his 
own  feeking :  and  he  will  be  more  inclined  to  with- 
draw his  hand  from  the  undeferving  wretch,  than  to 
relieve  his  wants.     How  diiFerent  would  his  fenfations 
be,  if  a  worthy  friend,  journeying  to  do  fome  good 
aftion,  Ihould  be  plundered,  and  wounded  to  death 
by  robbers  !    How  would  his  foul  fbudder  !    What 
would  he  not  do,  to  teftify  his  compaffion,  and  give 
him  affiftance  !    Now  is  not  the  pain  he  feels  in  the 
latter  cafe  far  greater  than  that  in  the  former  ?     And 
what  is  it  that  makes  it  fo  ?     No  doubt  the  ideas  of 
innocence  and   merit,  and   the  attachment  founded 
thereon.     What,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  un- 
fortunate 
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fortunate  wicked  man  more  indifferent  to  him  ? 
Nothing  but  the  inferiority  of  his  worth,  and  his 
having  deferved  his  fate.  Let  us  apply  this  to  the 
blefled  and  the  damned.  Suppofe  the  latter,  in  their 
wretched  flate,  to  have  nothing  amiable  annexed  to 
their  mental  faculties,  and  to  experience  a  fevere  but 
merited  fate,  would  the  compaffion  of  the  blefled 
arife  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  caufe  a  confiderable  defal- 
cation of  their  happinefs?  Would  not  rather  the 
pain  be  abundantly  compenfated  by  the  heightened 
confcioufnefs  of  their  own  perfedtions  ? 

To  this  the  following  replication  may  be  made. 
If  the  fum  of  happinefs  be  not  leflened  by  com- 
paflion,  this  muft  be  proportionably  feeble,  and  the 
fruit  of  a  flight  degree  of  benevolence.  Innumerable 
infl:ances  occur,  in  which  our  own  pleafures  would 
be  perfedly  infipid,  were  they  not  participated  with 
fome  beloved  objecTt ;  and  we  fliould  be  infenfible  of 
happinefs,  if  this  objed;  were  irreparably  wretched. 
Frequently,  it  is  true,  in  contemplating  wretchednefs, 
its  being  deferved,  and  the  want  of  merit  and  worth 
in  the  fufferer,  enfeeble,  or  even  totally  fupprefs  our 
compaflion.  But  it  may  be  quefl:ioned  \  is  this  juft  ? 
Is  fuch  an  indifference  founded  on  truth,  and  a  right 
view  of  things  ?  And  is  it  confonant  to  the  exalted 
and  difflifive  benevolence  of  blefled  fpirits  ?  The 
chriflian  religion,  and  the  condudt  of  its  divine 
founder,  furely  feem  not  tojuftify  fuch  indifference 
and  hardheartednefs  againfl:  fuffering  guilt.  This 
religion  of  love  exprefsly  enjoins  its  followers  a 
fincere  and  a6live  compaflion,  in  every  cafe  of 
wretchednefs,  in  every  cafe  of  want,  merited  or  un- 
merited. Its  divine  author  holds  out  to  us  the  ex- 
ample of  God,  who  permits  his  fun  to  fliine  upon 
the  righteous  and  unrighteous,  and  who  fends  his 
rain  both  to  the  jufl:  and  to  the  unjufl: ;  by  imitation 
of  fuch  examples  fliall  we  prove  ourfelves  children 
of  our  common  Father,  who  fliews  mercy  to  all  his 
K  k  3  works. 
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works.  He  himfelf  has  fhewn  compaflion  on  the 
moft  obdurate  finners,  and  wept  over  the  blind,  the 
hardened  Jerufalenn.  He  has  no  where  fet  any 
bounds  to  the  efFe6tive  compaflion  of  his  children 
with  regard  to  fufFering  guilt,  or  to  their  endea- 
vours to  relieve  the  unhappy,  but  thofe  which  flow 
from  their  own  inability.  Let  it  not  be  faid,  that 
thefe  notions  of  compaflion  and  benevolence  which 
the  chriftian  religion  endeavours  to  excite  and  main- 
tain in  her  followers,  refpe6l  only  our  prefent  weak- 
nefs  and  imperfe6tion.  She  will  not,  whilfl:  conduc- 
ing and  falliioning  us  to  eternal  happinefs,  cherifli 
in  our  minds  notions  that  would  be  injurious  to  us 
in  eternity,  and  which  mufl:  be  fuppreflTed  the  mo- 
ment we  enter  its  confines.  Were  compaflion  a 
weaknefs,  that  Vv^e  mufl:  eradicate  to  attain  a  higher 
degree  of  perfeftion,  the  man  Chrifl;  Jefus,  the  pat- 
tern of  divine  excellence,  would  have  been  exempt 
from  compaflion.  He  unqueftionably  was  capable 
of  eftimating  moil  juftly  the  worth  of  every  man : 
yet  fl:ill  the  greateft  flnner  was  fufficiently  precious 
in  his  eyes  to  call  forth  the  utmoft  zeal  for  his  con- 
verfion.  If  the  bleflied  be  like  him,  their  benevo- 
lence mufl:  be  as  extenfive,  and  their  compaflion 
equally  embrace  every  unhappy  being.  If  we  trace 
the  fource  of  compaflion,  we  ftiall  find  it  originate  in 
the  flmilarity  of  nature,  and  the  fimilarity  of  fenfa- 
tion,  of  creatures  fufFering  what  we  ourfelves  fliould 
fufi-er  in  like  circumftances.  Similarity  of  fenfation 
feems  to  be,  if  not  the  fole,  yet  the  prime  fource 
of  compaflion.  Where  we  obferve  in  thofe  who 
fufl^r  the  fame  feelings  as  we  fhould  experience 
ourfelves,  if  there  be  no  intervening  obftacie,  our 
compaflion  is  naturally  excited.  It  fignifies  nothing 
to  the  point  in  quefl:ion  what  we.aflume  as  the  eflici- 
ent  means  of  producing  compaflion,  or  what  as  the 
final  caule  of  it :  it  is  fuflicient  for  our  purpofe, 
that  the  mifery  of  creatures  bearing  fome  affinity  to 
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us  is  alone  fufficient  to  produce  it.  If  mifery  felt 
by  a  mind  finailar  to  our  own  excite  connpaflion, 
and  if  the  greater  this  mifery  is  the  ftronger  this 
compaffion,  in  an  exalted  ftate  of  benevolence,  muft 
be ;  the  mifery  of  the  fujfferer  being  rendered  moft 
exquilite  by  being  himfelf  the  caufe  of  it,  the  fame 
circumftance  muft  add  poignancy  to  our  fympathizing 
grief.  The  oppofite  apathy  feems  neither  confonant 
to  the  defign  of  our  Creator,  nor  founded  on  truth 
and  a  juft  notion  of  things.  Were  the  defign  with 
which  companion  was  implanted  in  us  merely  this, 
that  we  fhould  afiift  fuch  fujfferers  only  as  were  fo 
not  by  their  own  faults,  and  leave  unaffifted  all 
thole  who  had  brought  their  mifery  on  themfelves, 
the  far  greater  number  of  thofe  who  fufFered  moft, 
who  brought  on  their  mifery  by  ignorance,  preju- 
dice, or  vicious  condu6t,  nay  thofe  who  after  a  long 
feries  of  good  and  virtuous  aftions  fell  into  mif- 
fortunes  from  a  fingle  error,  would  have  no  claim 
to  our  companion  or  affiftance.  Should  any  one 
fall  at  the  firft  trial,  we  muft  confider  it  as  unjuft  to 
put  him  to  further  proof,  and  leave  him  without  pity 
to  the  wretchednefs  he  has  deferved.  The  ftrongeft 
demonftration  of  an  adlive  love,  the  endeavouring 
to  recover  a  foul  from  perdition,  would,  on  this 
fuppofition,  be  repugnant  to  the  defign  of  our  Crea- 
tor. Farther,  fince  nothing  is  without  a  caufe,  we 
muft  alfo  admit,  that  the  unhappinefs  of  a  man,  be 
he  an  agent  in  it  or  not,  muft  have  its  caufe  external 
to  him,  muft  have  its  efficient  caufe  in  the  whole 
feries  of  preceding  circumftances,  and  its  final  caule 
in  all  that  ever  was  or  will  be.  If  the  univerfe  form 
one  great  whole,  if  all  things  be  dependent  on, 
originate  from,  and  relate  to  one  another,  and  on 
this  account  be  what  they  are,  the  extreme  blind nefs 
and  obduracy  of  the  miferable  is  an  unhappinefs 
founded  on  the  general  connexion  of  things.  We 
muft  deny  this  whole  connexion,  make  man  inde- 
K  k  4  pendent 
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pendent  of  the  Almighty  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
world,  afcribe  to  hinn  a  fpecies  of  omnipotence,  by 
means  of  which  he  can  produce  out  of  nothing 
fomething  not  founded  on  the  creation,  through  a 
volition  likewife  founded  on  nothing,  or  we  muft 
fubjefl  him  to  chance,  which  would  in  no  wife 
juftify  our  notion  of  a  guilt  unworthy  compaffion. 
If  we  admit  not  thefe,  we  muft  allow,  that  the  moft 
guilty  wretch  is  a  facrifice,  and  predeftined  as  well 
to  his  moral  depravity,  as  to  his  ftate  of  mifery. 
He  would  not,  it  is  true,  be  unconditionally  pre- 
deftined to  the  latter,  without  refped:  to  the  former. 
But  if  I  afk,  why  is  he  miferable?  and  it  be  anfwered, 
becaufc  he  was  guilty :  I  fhall  afk  farther,  why  was 
he  guilty  ?  Whatever  efficient  caufes  be  affigned  for 
this,  they  muft  ultimately  arrive  at  fomething  exter- 
nal to  man's  moral  nature,  and  cannot  be  founded 
on  a  depravity  of  this,  as  I  fiiould  ftill  go  on  to 
inquire  into  the  firft  caufe  of  this  depravity,  which 
could  not  pofTibly  be  explained  from  itfelf.  If  this 
be  true,  they,  who  in  their  inquiries  trace  men*s 
aftions  up  to  their  caufes,  would  afcribe  no  parti- 
cular merit  to  them,  were  they  ever  fo  perfeft  and 
happy,  and  would  perceive  their  imperfe6t  and  un- 
happy fellows  not  unworthy  compaffion  according  to 
our  general  ideas  of  demerit.  Such  a  perception  of 
truth  we  may  eafily  prefume  bleffed  and  perfe6t  fpi- 
rits  to  poflefs,  Here  the  fphere  of  our  view  is  cir- 
cumfcribed.  We  content  ourfelves  with  difcovering 
the  proximate  caufes  of  vicious  adions,  that  lie  in 
the  moral  nature  of  man,  confining  or  extending  oui^ 
benevolence  and  compaffion  according  to  this  fhort- 
fighted  glance.  Suppofing  that  we  do  not  clearly 
fee,  and  fo  miftake  the  truth,  it  is  of  no  fmall  advan- 
tage to  us,  that,  in  our  judgment  of  human  a6tions, 
we  thus  ftop  at  their  proximate  caufes.  But  were 
the  true  philpfopher  to  excercife  his  compaffion 
preferably  towards  unfortunate  virtue,  he  muft  for- 
get, ' 
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get,  that  the  virtuous  man  cannot  be  triily  unfortu- 
nate, and  thus  in  a  certain  degree  renounce  his  phi- 
lofophy,  or  he  muft  refufe  his  efFeftive  compaflion 
to  the  wicked  in  mifery,  from  having  no  hopes  of 
being  able  really  to  ferve  him.  Still  fuch  an  one  he 
muft  ever  with  juftice  lament. 

In  behalf  of  the  eternity  of  the  mifery  and  punifh- 
ment  of  thofe  who  rebel  againft  the  kingdom  of 
God,  it  may  be  further  alleged,  that  it  is  neceflary, 
to  confirm  the  good  and  happy  in  their  virtue  and 
happinefs.  The  virtue  of  all  finite  beings  feems  to 
be  of  fuch  a  fragile  and  unftable  nature,  as  only  to 
be  maintained  by  the  exemplary  warning  of  guilty 
wretchednefs,  and  the  terrifying  pifture  of  the  mi- 
feries  attending  vice.  Punilhments  then  are  as 
neceflary  throughout  all  eternity,  to  prevent  diforder, 
rebellion,  and  the  diflemination  of  pride  and  wicked- 
nefs,  and  to  teach  vain  and  arrogant  creatures  their 
dependence  on  God,  as  they  are  in  this  world.  If 
this  be  the  cafe,  it  proves  the  fuppofition,  of  a 
neceflary  exception  to  univerfal  good,  to  be  true. 
Not  only  to  heighten  the  happinefs  of  the  virtuous 
muft  fome  be  facrificed,  and  condemned  to  a  ba- 
lance of  mifery,  but  to  render  that  happinefs  gene- 
rally poflible,  or  at  leaft  to  maintain  and  fecure  it. 

To  this  principle  may  be  oppofed  the  following. 
Punifhments  in  themfelves  and  immediately  make 
no  man  virtuous.  They  can  do  nothing  but  reftrain 
the  propagation  of  vice,  and  impel  men  to  certain 
external  a<5lions,  where  they  would  not  be  attentive 
OP  provident  enough  fufficiently  to  reflect,  and  by 
means  of  fuch  reflefbion,  and  the  omiflion  of  accuf- 
tomed  pernicious  aftions  which  it  would  produce, 
enfeeble  and  deftroy  their  propenfity  to  thefe,  and 
acquire  a  promptitude  to  thofe,  thus  ultimately  ren- 
dering the  former  difagreeable  and  the  latter  agree- 
able to  the  mind.  They  who  take  warning  from 
the  punifhment  of  others  are  influenced  by  fear  to 

avoid. 
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avoid  a  fimilar  conduft.  Thofe,  then,  to  whom 
examples  of  punition  are  edifying  and  neceffary, 
iriufl:  be  ft  ill  vicious ;  at  leaft  they  muft  have  no  fuch 
inclination  to  virtue  as  is  founded  on  a  kno"'ledge  of 
its  excellence,  or  a  fenfe  of  its  fitnefs  and  beauty. 
They  muft  as  yet  have  acquired  no  tafte  for  it.  A 
man  pradifes  it  not  freely,  or  of  his  own  powers, 
whilft  fear  is  the  fole  or  ftrongeft  link  which  binds 
him  to  it.  He  is  therefore  but  a  child  in  virtue, 
a  mere  beginner,  and  very  imperfed:  compared  with 
the  virtuous  man,  who  is  fo  voluntarily,  and  from 
a  convidion  that  virtue  is  happinefs.  Now  as  even 
in  this  imperfedt  ftate  we  fee  examples  of  virtuous 
men,  who  are  not  fo  from  fear  of  puniftiment,  but 
from  a  real  love  of  goodnefs,  we  cannot  but  fuppofe, 
that  tiie  virtue  of  thofe  intelligent  beings  whom  God 
will  reward  with  eternal  blifs  rauft  find  every  thing 
necellary  to  fecure  it,  in  the  perception  of  their  adual 
happinefs,  in  the  remembrance  of  the  lower  degree 
of  it  which  they  felt  when  they  were  lefs  virtuous, 
and  in  the  profped  of  its  ever  increafing  with  their 
increaftng  virtue  j  whence  they  will  need  no  warn- 
ing, no  image  of  terror.  This  view  of  the  cafe  is 
alfo  exprefsly  propounded  in  fcripture,  particularly 
in  thofe  memorable  words  of  the  apoftle  John :  fear 
is  not  in  love,  but  perfe5i  love  excludes  fear.  For  fear 
gives  pain.  But  whofo  feareth  is  not  prfeSt  in  love. 
This  is  Vv^hat  We  have  been  maintaining.  Fear  can 
be  neceffary  only  to  thofe  who  have  juft  entered  the 
paths  of  virtue,  to  make  them  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties they  will  have  to  encounter  on  their  firft  fteps 
in  this  to  them  unbeaten  way,  by  the  profped  of 
ftili  greater  ones  that  they  muft  meet  if  they  de- 
viate from  it,  thus  councervaiUng  their  impatience, 
and  aptitude  to  be  difcouraged..  But  the  farther  they 
advance,  the  lefs  will  they  need  fear,  to  induce  them 
to  proceed  fteadfaftly,  and  with  perfeverance.  Every 
difficulty,  ^gainft  .which  fear  was  the  weapon  to  be 
'*  '  '  t  employed-. 
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employed,  will  diminifh :  the  padi  will  become 
fmooth,  and  eafy  to  their  feet :  and  they  will  find 
it  fo  excellent  and  agreeable,  that  pleafure  will  re- 
double their  fpeed.  Then  will  they  wonder,  that 
thofe  terrifying  objects  were  neceflary  to  impel  them 
to  feek  their  own  happinefs,  and  be  afhamed  of  their 
folly.  As  foon  as  we  know  God  and  virtue,  we 
cannot  but  love  virtue  and  God :  and  in  the  fame 
degree  does  fear  vanifb,  for  fear  is  incompatible  with 
a  perfeft  love  of  God  and  virtue.  As  it  is  our  duty 
in  this  world  to  ftrive  after  a  love  that  excludes  fear, 
which  is  by  no  means  unattainable  here,  we  may 
eafily  admit,  that  happy  beings  fo  love  as  to  know 
no  fear,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that  their  virtue 
needs  no  longer  being  fecured  by  the  warning  ex- 
ample of  vice  in  wretchednefs.  Otherwife,  indeed, 
the  virtue  of  thefe  happy  beings  muft  be  as  feeble, 
forced,  and  imperfecSb,  as  the  probity  of  a  man  who 
could  not  be  reftrained  from  thieving  but  by  the 
conflant  fpeclacle  of  robbers  hanging  upon  the  gibbet 
before  his  eyes. 

Finally,  for  the  condemnation  of  a  part,  may  be 
adduced  the  experience,  that,  in  this  world,  the  wel- 
fare of  one  man  is  often  founded  on  the  ruin  of  ano- 
ther, and  that  the  happinefs  of  one  is  the  unhappinejfs 
of  another.  With  refpeft  to  certain  earthly  advan- 
tages at  leaft,  this  is  true.  But  as  the  polieffion  of 
thefe  does  not  conftitute  the  proper  happinefs  of 
man,  and  as  we  may  be  difcontented  whilft  in  pof- 
feflion  of  an.  abundance  of  them,  and  contented  under 
a  want  of  them,  if  not  extreme,  no  conclufion  can  be 
drawn  from  this  experience.  A  variance  or  collifion 
may  arife  between  men's  inclinations  and  wiflies  re- 
fpedling  the  goods  of  fortune,  whilft  the  number  of 
thofe  goods  which  they  covet  is  fo  confined,  that  it 
is  infufficient  to  fatisfy  all,  and  what  augments  the 
poffeffions  of  one  diminifhes  thofe  of  another.  But, 
35  experience  teaches  us,  that  on  which  true  happi- 
nefs 
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nefs  is  founded,  is  not  fo  fcarce,  that,  like  wealth, 
honour,  and  power,  it  can  only  be  participated  by 
a  few  at  the  expence  of  the  many.  If,  as  Pope  juftly 
obferves,  health,  peace,  and  competence,  alone  con- 
ftitute  man's  earthly  happinefs,  the  happinefs  of  one 
individual  does  not  require  to  be  purchafed  at  the 
expence  of  another.  An  accurate  attention  to  the 
frame  of  men's  minds  teaches  us,  that  all,  notwith- 
iVanding  the  variety  of  their  external  circumftances, 
enjoy  a  very  fimilar,  if  not  an  equal  degree  of  happi- 
nefs :  thus  analogy  feems  to  decide  againft  this  hypo- 
thefis.  Surely  the  benevolence  of  the  moft  perfcd: 
being,  the  Father  of  all  his  creatures,  cannot  be  fo 
circumfcribed,  as  not  to  embrace  all  the  beings  he 
has  created;  nor  can  he  be  fo  poor  in  happinefs  as 
to  be  unable  to  make  all  his  children  happy. 


PROP.      VI.     p.  31.   Before  the  Corollary. 
On  the  Immateriality  of  God. 

The  proofs  of  the  immateriality  of  God  here  ad- 
duced by  Hardey  are  liable  to  fome  not  unfounded 
objeftions ;  particularly  the  firft.  This  is  derived 
from  the  vis  inertia  as  the  fundamental  property  of 
matter.  From  this  fundamental  property  is  matter 
merely  paflTive ;  confequently,  the  grounds  and  caufe 
of  its  motion  are  not  in  itfelf,  but  in  an  efTence  which 
is  not  matter.  The  firft  pofidon  is  taken  from  ex- 
perience, that  all  the  adlive  powers  of  matter,  as 
they  are  termed,  prefuppofe  the  vis  inertice^  by  means 
of  which  alone  the  exercife  of.thofe  aftlve  powers  is 
poffible.  In  my  opinion,  this  proof  is  deficient*  both 
in  ftrength  and  perfpicuity.  Our  author  has  not 
fufficientlv  explained  what  he  means  by  vis  inertia. 

Is 
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Is  it  the  power  of  refifting  every  motion,  or  only 
a  certain  deternninate  motion  ?     In  the  firft  cafe  only 
can  it  be  faid,  that  matter  is  merely  pafTive ;  not  in 
the  laft.     But  then  matter  never  could  be  properly 
aflive,  and  all  its  adtive  powers  as  they  are  called, 
which  appear  to  be  exerted,  would  be  nothing  but 
immediate  impreflions  of  fome  power  of  an  imma- 
terial eflence,  and  itfelf  would  have  no  power  to  aft, 
or  to  refill.      For  what  is  refiftance  but  a  power 
a6ting  againft  another  power  ?     And  do  not  paflion, 
and  xhe  capability  of  paflion^  prefuppofe  a  capability 
of  a6lion  ?     We  may,  therefore,   with  more  jufl:ice> 
term  the  vis  inertia  a  power  of  refifting  a  certain 
determinate  motion.     And,  indeed,  it  feems  to  be 
nothing  but  the  power  of  motion  itfelf,  which,  be- 
ing always  determinate  in  its  exertion,  muft  neceffarily 
refift  every  other  motion  which  oppofes  fuch  deter- 
minate exertion.     Thus  the   power  of  refiftance  is 
only  poflible  from  the  power  of  motion :    in  other 
words,  the  vis  inertia  is  not  the  firft  power  conceiv- 
able of  matter.     It  prefuppofes  the  power  of  moving 
itfelf,   and  is  nothing  more  than  a  modification  of 
that  power.     Thus,  for  example,  a  ftone  refifts  the 
power  that  would  imprefs  on  it  an  horizontal  motion, 
becaufe  it  pofTeffes  gravity,  or  a  power  of  moving 
itfelf  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.     Now,  that 
this  dire6tion  of  its  moving  power  is  the  ground  of 
its  refiftance  to  that  power  which  would  give  its  mo- 
tion another  direftion  is  evident  fiom  this,  that  its 
refiftance  is  always  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  its 
gravity,  or  the  force  of  its  determinate  moving  power. 
Thus  we  muft  conclude,  that,  if  it  exerted  no  deter- 
minate moving  power,  and  indeed  pofiefled  no  fuch 
power,    it  would  exert  no  refiftance ;    or,    in  other 
words,  if  matter  had  no  active  power,  it  would  have 
no  power  of  being  pafTive.     Hence,  as  we  muft  con- 
ceive  the  point  in  qucftion,    the  power  of  motion 
muft  be  the  firft  mode  of  matter,  and  the  power  of 
•  refiftance 
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refiftance  the  fecond,  fmce  the  latter  prefuppofes  and 
includes  the  former,  and  fince  we  muft  abfolutely 
deny  all  pov^er  to  matter,  unlefs  we  grant  it  an  origi- 
nal power  of  moving  itfeif.  Our  author,  indeed,  in- 
verts the  propofitionj  maintaining,  that  all  motion 
is  poffible  only  by  prefuppofmg  a  vis  inertia  \  and 
that  the  a6tive  party  which  generates  gravitation, 
magnetifm,  and  the  like  in  the  paffive  one,  muft 
have  a  motion,  and  a  vis  inertia^  whereby  it  endea- 
vours to  perfift  in  that  motion,  elfe  it  could  effedt 
nothing.  But  motion  and  vis  inertict  are  here  the 
fame  thing,  fo  that  this  amounts  to  juft  what  I  have 
afferted,  namely,  that  the  power,  which  in  one  point 
of  view  is  a  moving  power,  in  another,  and  oppofite 
view,  is  the  power  of  refiftance.  If  this  be  fo,  as 
long  as  the  original  power  is  exerted  in  a  determinate 
manner,  it  muft  refift  every  other  diredlion,  or  the 
body  muft  perfift  in  the  motion  begun.  But  if  mo- 
tion and  vis  inertia  be  two  different  things,  no 
grounds  for  their  diftinftion  are  to  be  found.  If  a 
certain  determinate  motion  be  once  begun,  the  conti- 
nuance of  that  motion  requires  no  new  power  diftind: 
from  the  firft  original  one,  whereon  fuch  motion 
was  founded,  and  by  which  it  was  determined.  If 
this  be  juft,  the  firft  argument  for  the  immateriality 
of  God,  deduced  from  the  vis  inertia^  falls  to  the 
ground. 

The  fecond  proof  of  the  immateriality  of  God 
from  his  infinite  intelligence  prefuppofes  the  prin- 
ciple, that  a  blind  unintelligent  caufe,  ailing  either . 
according  to  no  laws,  or  to  laws  contradictory  to 
the  efFeds  to  be  produced,  cannot  generate  intelligent 
being,  much  lefs  the  higheft  and  moft  perfect  intelli- 
gence. 

What  our  author  oppofes  to"  the  difticuity  of  our 
conceiving  an  immaterial  ellence  deferves  our  atten- 
tion. We  have,  indeed,  no  original  ideas,  fays  he, 
but  what  are  impreffed  by  matter :  whence  we  are  \^\ 

to* 
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to  conclude,  that  nothing  but  matter  exifls.  But  as 
we  cannot  explain  the  nrioft  ordinary  and  fimple  phse- 
nomena  from  our  idea  of  matter,  we  muft  either 
admit  an  immaterial  fubftance,  or  elfe  fuppofe,  that 
matter  has  fome  powers  and  properties  different  from, 
and  fuperior  to  thofe  which  appear.  But  this  iaft 
fuppofition  is  in  effeft  the  fame  as  the  firfl,  though, 
on  account  of  the  imperfe6lion  of  language,  it  feeras 
to  be  different.  Our  author  here  fpeaks  of  the  origin 
of  our  idea  of  immateriality.  It  muft  coft  the  human 
mind  great  efforts  to  exalt  itfelf  to  this  idea,  which 
is  probably  the  higheft  flight  ever  taken  by  the  under- 
ftanding.  This  is  unqueftionably  the  reafon  why  we 
find  no  clear  traces  of  a  fimple  idea  of  it  amongft  the 
ancient  philofophers.  The  difcovery  of  it  was  the 
work  of  modern  times,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  fruit 
of  an  earneft  and  continued  refledlion  on  the  nature 
of  God.  Inafmuch  as  this  refle6lion  prefuppofes  an 
antecedent,  rational,  and  pure  idea  of  God,  and  it 
was  requifite,  that  a  weighty  and  important  idea  of 
God  muft  firft  be  formed  in  order  to  raife  man  up  to 
this  refledlion,  the  enriching  of  philofophy  with  the 
idea  of  immateriality  may  be  afcribed  to  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  chriftian  religion.  This  obligation 
would  philofophy  have  to  chriftianity,  even  though 
the  dodlrine  of  immateriality  were  not  exprefsly  taught 
in  the  fcriptures ;  and  its  being  fo  may  at  leaft  be 
queftioned,  fince  the  firft  teachers  of  it,  or  many  of 
the  fathers  at  leaft,  found  not  this  idea  therein,  but 
always  formed  corporeal  notions  of  God.  Our  inabi- 
lity to  explain  the  phasnomena  of  nature,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  faculties  of  mind,  from  the  known  and 
admitted  properties  of  matter,  in  all  probability,  led 
philofophers,  who  found  grofs  matter  infufficient  to 
this  explanation,  to  imagine  a  more  and  ftill  more 
fubtile  matter,  till  finding,  that,  however  fubtile  it 
were  fuppofed,  it  would  ftill  be  matter,  and  thus 
incapable  of  making  us  comprehend  the  effed:s  which 

they 
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they  would  willingly  have  explained,  they  ultimately 
denied  the  exiftence  of  all  matter,  thus  at  lead  arri- 
ving at  negative  idea.  Now  as  the  human  under- 
ftanding  cannot  be  fatisfied  with  a  mere  negative 
idea,  this  was  advancing  nothing  more,  than  that 
what  produces  properties  and  effeds,  not  explicable 
by  or  confiftent  with  our  ideas  of  matter,  is  not  mat- 
ter: but  to  naake  this  idea  affirmative  and  real  we 
muft  not  only  fay  what  it  is  not,  but  alfo  determine 
what  it  is.  As  long  as  we  admit,  that  matter  is  a 
reality,  we  cannot  admit  its  oppofite  to  be  a  reality 
alfoi  hence  all  the  realities  that  we  afcribe  to  an 
immaterial  fubftance,  when  for  inftance  we  term  it 
a  fimple  thing,  are  nothing  but  words  of  the  fame 
meaning  as  immateriality,  whereby  in  effeft  nothing 
new  is  advanced.  Of  this  Leibnitz  was  aware,  and, 
to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  embarraffment,  con- 
fidered  matter  and  excenfion^  as  they  flrike  our 
fenfes,  to  be  appearances,  refufmg  them  the  appella- 
tion of  real  fubftance,  and  deeming  them  the  refultof 
the  aftion  of  many  fubftances,  which,  not  being 
diftinguifhable  by  our  fenfes,  appeared  to  them  as 
one,  and  indeed,  as  it  muft  be  in  all  fuch  appear- 
ances, as  a  whole,  altogether  diffimilar  to  and  diftin<5t 
from  its  component  parts.  Thefe  component  parts, 
or  rather  thofe  things  which  conftitute  the  bafis  of 
this  appearance,  are,  according  to  this  theory,  not 
farther  compounded,  but  abfolutely  fimple  and  indi- 
vifible.  But  as  this  idea  of  fimple  fubftance  is  to  our 
conception  another  negative  idea,  in  order  to  make  it 
affirmative,  he  muft  give  it  fome  power,  whence  it 
would  become  real.  Now  this  pov/er  which  he  gave 
it,  was  the  power  of  perception,  for  of  every  other 
power  it  might  be  faid,  that  it  was  only  an  appearance, 
as  matter  itfelf  in  which  the  power  was  fuppofed,  and 
this  would  apply  perhaps  even  to  the  power  of  motion 
itfelf.  The  fimple  power  of  perception  alone  is  nof 
expofed  to  this  application.  It  can  be  no  appear- 
ance, 
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ance,  fince  an  appearance  always  prefuppofes  a  power 
of  perception  which  reprefents  a  thing  otherwife  than 
it  is,  and  we  mult  alfo  fuppofe,  that  the  power  of 
perception  in  one  thing  was  produced  by  the  power 
of  perception  in  another,  which  is  abfurd.  Leibnitz 
alfo  maintains,  that  it  is  eafy  to  explain  all  the  phse- 
nomena  we  admit  in  matter  from  this  original  per- 
ceptive power  of  all  its  component  parts,  their 
various  alterations  and  degrees,  their  adlions  and  re- 
adlions.  This  theory,  indeed,  may  appear  chimerical 
to  thofe  who  blindly  rely  on  the  teftimony  and  illufion 
of  their  fenfesj  and  this  explanation,  advanced  by 
Leibnitz  as  poffible,  though  not,  as  far  as  I  know, 
confirmed,  cannot  be  propofed  to  the  world,  were  it 
difcovered,  as  a  fatisfa6l:ory  means  of  filHng  up  the 
wide  chafm  between  phyfics  and  metaphyfics,  of 
snaking  out  the  tranfition  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
uniting  the  two  fciences  together.  Still  muft  this 
notion  be  confidered  at  lead  as  an  ingenious  hypo- 
thefis,  the  impoffibility  of  which  is  not  to  be  de- 
monftrated,  and  whereby  the  idea  of  immateriality 
is  palpably  freed  from  the  objeftion,  that  it  is  merely 
negative,  no  true  idea,  and  a  word  without  meaning: 
it  removes  the  contradi6tion,  that  matter  and  its 
oppofite  are  both  equally  realities,  and  in  particular 
defends  and  fecures  the  immateriality  of  God,  from 
the  objeflion,  that  it  admits  of  no  conception.  To 
be  aware  of  what  Leibnitz  has  hereby  done,  and 
properly  to  eflimate  the  value  of  his  hypothefis,  we 
mult  be  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  which  he 
fought  to  remove.  That  difficulty,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  confifts  in  this,  that  fince  matter  is,  as  far 
as  appears  to  us,  a  true  and  real  thing,  fpirit,  or  an 
immaterial  thing,  being  the  oppofite  to  it,  cannot 
poffibly  be  true  and  real,  whence  all  real  things, 
and  confequently  the  moft  real  of  ^11  things,  God 
himfelf,  muft  be  matter.  But  fince  the  idea  of  God 
as  a  felf-exiftcnt  and  neceffary  being  abfolutely  leads 
Vol.  II.  J^  1  us 
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us  to  the  idea  of  his  immutability,  and  thefe  three 
ideas  are  fo  flridtly  and  infeparably  connefled,  that 
we  muft  either  admit  or  rejeft  the  whole;  and  fmce 
the  idea  of  immutability  is  in  dire6t  contradidion  to 
the  idea  of  a  compounded  fubftance,  or  matter ;  we 
mud  either  grant  immateriality  to  the  immutable 
being,  or,  if  we  fuppofe  him  to  be  material,  we 
muft  give  up  the  fundamental  notions  we  have  of 
God,  namely,  his  felf-exiftence,  neceflity,  and  immu- 
tability, that  is,  we  muft  reje6t  all  rational  ideas  of 
him. 

Our  author  feems,  in  part  at  leaft,  to  grant  this, 
when  he  fays,  that  to  admit  an  immaterial  fubftance, 
or  to  fuppofe  that  matter  pofTeiTes  certain  powers  and 
properties  of  a   nature  different  from  and  fuperior 
to  thofe  we  perceive  in  it,  is  the  fame  thing.     But  if 
thefe  two  fuppofitions   fignify  the  fame   thing,    we 
muft  admit,  not  only  that  the  properties  and  powers 
commonly  afcribed  to  matter  are  unable  to  afford  us 
the  defired   explanation,    but   that  it  requires  fuch 
powers  and   properties  as  are  contradidlory  to  our 
ideas  of  matter,  and  thus  not  merely  undifcoverable 
by  us,  but  abfolutely  not  to  be  found  in  it.     This 
will  at  leaft  be  the  cafe  if  we  would  explain  the  idea 
of  a  neceffary  and  felf-exiftent  being  from  the  idea  of 
matter,  and  unite  thofe  ideas  in  our  imagination.     In 
fuch  a  cafe  we  muft  firft  admit  the  mere  negative 
idea  of  immateriality,  and  whilft  we  adhere  to  this,  it 
muft  be  confeffed,  that  the  two  fuppofitions  adduced 
are  equivalent.     It  is  the  fame  thing,  whether  I  fay: 
there  are  fubftances  that  are  not  material,  or  fub- 
ftances^  which  have  powers  and  properties  whereby 
we  may  explain  what  is   not  comprehenfible  from 
our  ideas  of  matter  and  its  powers,  or,  I  muft  afcribe 
to  matter  properties  and  powers,  which  are  not  only 
of  a  different  nature  from  thofe  ordinarily  admitted, 
but  even  of  an  oppofite  nature,  and  not  to  be  con- 
ceived of  it.    If,  however,  we  would  go  farther,  and 
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make  the  idea  of  immateriality  affirmative,  we  im- 
perceptibly fall  into  the  Leibnitzian  hypothefis  of 
fubftance  and  power.  We  muft  firft  in  fome  fort 
admit,  according  to  our  ufual  mode  of  thinking, 
that  thefe  different  and  oppofite  powers,  or  rather 
power  (for  they  may  conveniently  be  reduced  to 
one)  exift  in  fome  fubftance,  or  a  fubjed  diftindt 
from  the  power.  But  then  we  fhould  indeed  think 
nothing,  fince  the  word  immateriality  prefents  to  us 
no  real  idea,  and  fuch  a  fubje6t  is  no  where  to  be 
found.  Nothing  then  remains  for  us,  but  to  take 
the  power  itfelf  for  the  fubftance.  This  is  in  effeft 
fomething  real,  and  in  it,  and  no  where  elfe,  find 
we  what  can  realife  our  idea  of  immateriality.  This, 
in  fa<5t,  feems  to  be  the  natural  and  immediate  road 
which  the  human  underftanding  muft  take,  when 
it  would  convert  immateriality  from  an  empty  found 
to  an  adual  idea :  and  if  this  be  the  only  way  by 
which  we  can  arrive  at  fuch  an  idea,  it  is  certainly 
a  juftification  of,  and  argument  for  the  Leibnitzian 
hypothefis, 

PROP.     XI.     p.  41. 

On   the  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  of  God, 

It  is  juftly  remarked  by  our  author,  that  our  ideas 
of  the  attributes  of  God,  both  of  thofe  which  are 
termed  natural  and  thofe  which  are  termed  moral, 
though  they  can  neither  be  pure  nor  complete,  are 
not  contradi6bory  to  truth  and  reality.  The  general 
ideas,  when  we  feparate  them  as  much  as  poflible 
from  all  human  limitations  and  imperfedlion,  muft 
in  fa6l  be  true  and  real,  as  far  as  the  human  un- 
derftanding can  know  and  diftinguifti  truth  from 
falfehood.  Wifdom  and  benevolence,  for  inftance, 
are  fuch  ideas,  the  origin  and  derivation  of  which 
L  i  2  are 
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are  clear,  which  are  founded  on  fomething  a6lual^ 
have  an  aftual  objeiSt,  and  are  in  fome  meafure  more 
conceivable  to  us  than  the  ideas  of  felf-exiftence  and 
infinity,  as  we  have  fome  impreflion  of  them, 
though  a  faint  one,  in  ourfelves.  That  thefe  ideas 
do  not  fully  anfwer  to  their  obje6t  will  readily  be 
admitted:  yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  we  do 
not  fee  the  truth,  but  that  we  do  not  fee  the  whole 
truth.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  benevolence 
and  goodnefs  in  God  are  different  from,  and  oppofitc 
to  what  we  term  fo  in  ourfelves,  whilfl  in  him  they 
are  more  than  we  can  know  or  comprehend.  That 
part  of  thofe  divine  attributes  which  lies  hidden 
from  our  eyes  cannot  pofTibly  contradict  and  anni- 
hilate that  which  we  perceive,  but  we  mufl  rather 
prefume,  that,  could  we  attain  a  more  extenfive  view 
of  thofe  attributes,  our  ideas  of  them,  as  far  as  we 
have  derived  them  from  experience,  and  the  nature 
of  created  things,  according  to  the  rules  of  righe 
reafon,  would  indeed  be  extended,  exalted,  and  ren- 
dered more  pure,  but  altogether  confirmed  in  the 
abftraft.  Were  it  pofTible  to  fuppofe,  that  our  im- 
perfect ideas  of  God's  attributes  were  altogether  falfe 
and  uncertain,  fo  that  what  we  term,  wifdom  and  be- 
nevolence in  man  would  be  by  no  means  wifdom 
and  benevolence  in  God,  all  natural  religion  would 
be  done  away,  nor  could  we  have  the  leafl  advantage 
to  hope  from  revelation.  This  would  deprive  us  of 
the  touch-ftone  by  which  true  revelation  is  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  falfe,  it  would  expofe  us  naked  and 
defencelefs  to  the  feduclion  of  artful  knaves  or  fanatic 
fools,  nay  it  would  rob  us  of  the  very  idea  of  a  God : 
for  what  idea  could  v/e  have  of  God,  if  we  muft  not 
fuppofe  him  powerful,  wife,  and  good,  in  any  human 
fenfe  of  the  words  ?  Thus  he  would  not  be  in  any 
fenfe  to  us  j  confequently,  with  refpeft  to  us,  he 
would  not  exifl.  The  fame  circumfpedtion  we  muft 
with  juftice  ufe,  if  we  would  deduce  and  demort- 
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ftrate  a  priori  our  theological  fuppofitions  of  the 
attributes  of  God  j  a  circumfpeftion  rendered  necef- 
fary  by  our  defe£tive  knowledge  of  thefe  attributes, 
from  which  we  are  unable  to  determine  what  is  fuit- 
able  to  them  in  particular  cafes :  as  juft  and  valid 
on  the  contrary  muft  be  that  proof,  which  (hews 
the  falfity  of  an  idea  or  a  propofition  from  its  evident 
contradi6lion  to  the  attributes  of  God,  and  our  ge- 
neral notions  of  them.  Thefe  general  notions  muft 
abfolutely  conftitute  the  firft  principles  of  theology, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  rejeft  whatever  is  repugnant  to 
them  J  though  it  is  no  lefs  audacious,  to  attempt 
to  infer  a  priori  all  that  God  does,  or  will  do,  from 
thefe  general  notions. 

The  do6trine  of  Providence,  wherein  however  no 
little  perplexity  prevails,  and  fo  many  ufelefs,  and,  in 
fome  meafure,  childifh  diftinftions  have  been  intro- 
duced, is  clearly  and  concifely  laid  down  by  our 
author.  He  admits  the  divifion  into  general  and 
particular  providence,  but  explains  himfelf  in  a  way 
fo  confonant  to  the  Deity,  that  particular  providence 
includes  no  greater  or  more  ablblute  care  of  God 
for  its  objcdt,  but  that  botli  general  and  particular 
providence  are  the  fame  ad:  of  God,  only  receiving 
different  appellations  from  us,  according  as  we  con- 
ceive it  to  operate  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  or  of 
fome  particular  part,  but  in  effefl  always  producing 
the  greateft  good  both  to  the  whole,  and  to  each  in- 
dividual part  of  that  whole.  When  divines  fpeak 
of  the  particular  providence  of  God  to  his  children, 
this  diftin6tion  cannot  be  founded  on  particular  ac- 
tions of  God,  or,  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  that 
God  adls  towards  thefe  in  a  particular  and  fpecific 
manner  -,  but  the  whole  ground  of  the  diftinftion 
muft  lie  in  the  objedls  of  this  particular  providence, 
inafmuch  as  from  their  righteous  frame  they  are  more 
capable  than  others  of  rejoicing  in  the  general  ex- 
ertions of  divine  providence,  and  of  embracing  and 
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feeling  the  influence  of  God's  benevolence.  This 
explanation  removes  all  the  fuperficial  objedions 
made  to  a  particular  -providence. 


PROP.    XII.   p.  45.  Before  "  In  like  manner." 

On  the  moral  Senfe. 

Our  author  here  refers  to  what  he  had  faid  of  the 
moral  fenfe,  and  its  origin,  in  the  former  part  of  his 
work  (Prop.  XCIX.  vol.  I.  p.  493.)  i  from  which 
it  appears,  that  this  fenfe  may  be  extremely  different 
and  various,  more  perfect  or  imperfect,  and  not  fel- 
dom  greatly  corrupted,  in  different  perfons,  accord- 
ing as  all  the  means  of  producing  it,  or  only  certain 
particular  ones  are  employed.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
likewife,  that  it  mull  be  ftronger  or  more  feeble, 
in  proportion  as  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  circum- 
ftances  concur  to  produce  it.  From  what  he  has 
faid,  too,  it  is  clear,  that  the  moral  fenfe  is  of  itfelf 
no  precife  and  fufficient  rule  of  condu6t,  but  muft 
ever  remain  in  a  great  meafure  uncertain  and  inde- 
terminate, unlefs  informed  and  guided  by  a  rational 
conception  of  the  attributes,  will,  and  defign  of  the 
Deity,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  what  is  juft  and 
unjull, 

PROP.     XIII.     p.  48. 

On  the  Connexion  between  natural  and  revealed  Religion. 

What  our  author  here  fays  of  the  light  and  con- 
firm.ation  which  natural  and  revealed  religion  mutually 
receive  from  each  other,  is  fo  warily  and  decifively 
propounded,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  raife  any 
objecftions  to  it.  Still  fomething  further  explanatory 
of  the  fubjeft  may  not  be  fuperfluous.     Natural  and 
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revealed  religion  have  unqueftionably  their  particular 
and  independent  proofs.  The  ordinary  phenomena 
of  the  world,  with  the  frame  and  coiirfe  of  nature, 
are  the  foundations  on  which  are  built  the  arguments 
for  the  former :  unufual  phaenOmena,  deviations  from 
the  frame  and  courfe  of  nature,  or  miracles  and  true 
prophecies,  conftitute  the  particular  proofs  of  the 
latter.  But  we  muft  admit,  that  the  general  con- 
Ititution  and  occurrences  of  the  world  have  an  in- 
vifible  intelligent  author,  before  we  can  infer  fuch  an 
one  from  unufual  occurrences.  So  far  only  as  the  un- 
ufual make  a  ftronger  impreflion  on  mankind  than 
the  ufual,  and  a  certain  blind  neceffity  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  caufe  of  the  latter^^  with  the  exclufion 
of  an  intelligent  author,  feem  the  earlieft  of  the  hu- 
man race  to  have  derived  the  notion  of  an  invifible 
fupreme  being  not  fo  much  from  the  wonderful 
order  of  the  world,  and  the  conftant  and  regular 
courfe  of  nature,  as  from  deviations  from  them, 
and  unufual  appearances,  that  were  either  real  mi- 
racles, or  confidered  by  them  as -fuch.  If  we  farther 
reflect,  that  the  difcovery  of  natural  religion  muft 
have  been  a  tafl^  of  tedious  and  uncommon  diffi- 
culty to  the  uncultivated  underftanding  of  the  firft 
race  of  mankind,  if  left  to  itfelf,  particularly  when 
having  to  infer  the  unity  of  God,  a  difcovery  that 
requires  a  pradifed  mind,  it  muft  appear,  that  the 
natural  religion  of  the  firft  men  was  the  fruit  of  un- 
ufual or  wonderful  occurrences,  or,  as  the  Biblical 
records  tell  us,  of  more  immediate  divine  revelation. 
Thefe  wonderful  occurrences,  whether  men  were 
brought  by  them  through  fear  to  the  notion  and 
belief  of  an  invifible  power,  or  were  led  to  it  by  a 
more  immediate  and  particular  divine  revelation, 
were,  to  thefe  unpradiied  and  ignorant  reafoners, 
the  true  proofs  of  their  natural  religion.  Inafmuch 
as  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  at  all  times  inca- 
pable of  obtaining   a   knowledge  of  religion   from 
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ratiocination,  and  their  reafon  in  fad  afllfts  them 
no  farther  than  as  it  enables  them  to  guefs,  that  the 
frame  of  the  world  muft  have  had  a  maker,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  any  common  piece  of  mechanifm, 
without  difclofing  to  them  any  thing  precife  or  de- 
terminate refpeding  his  nature,  attributes,  and  de- 
figns;  revelation,  and  the  announced  manifeftation 
of  God  accompanying  it,  were  the  principal,  if  not 
the  fole  foundadons  both  of  their  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  In  fuch  men  it  is  difficult  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  two,  and  they  are  unqueftionably  indebted 
to  revelation  for  what  may  in  them  be  termed  natural 
religion.  Thus  widi  refped  to  the  far  greater  num- 
ber of  mankind,  ft  is  not  only  true,  that  their 
natural  religion  is  enlightened  and  confirmed  by 
revealed  religion,  but  alfo  that  the  former  receives 
its  exiftence  from  the  latter.  Here  the  words  of  the 
apoftlej  through  faith  we  know,  that  the  world 
was  made  by  the  word  of  God,  have  their  full  force. 
Even  when  we  confider  the  thinking  part  of  man- 
kind, it  is  not  to  be  difputed,  that  the  natural  reli- 
gion with  which  they  are  acquainted  is  much 
indebted  to  revelation.  That  the  human  under- 
ftanding  was  fo  early  aware  of  the  unity  of  God, 
is  certainly  to  be  afcribed  to  divine  information,  as 
it  is  fo  difiicuk  for  enlightened  reafon  to  difcover 
a  particular  and  decifive  demonftration  of  it.  If  we 
imagine  to  ourfelves  all  the  ways  and  methods 
whereby  man  could  arrive  at  the  notion  of  a  Deity, 
it  mufV  appear  to  us  mod  probable,  that,  in  the 
beginning,  and  before  his  reafon  had  attained  a 
certain  dexterity,  he  believed  a  plurality  of  Gods : 
and  this  conjedure  is  confirmed  by  the  general 
hiftory  of  the  remoteft  times.  But  befides  this,  re- 
velation has  not  only  give  men- more  pure,  worthy, 
and  perfed  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God,  than 
prevailed  amongft  the  moft  enlightened  men  at  the 
dme  of  its  being  promulgated,  but  it  has  alfo^  and 
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particularly  chriftianity,  which  has  made  the  notion 
and  belief  of  a  God  far  naore  important  to  mankind 
than  it  had  ever  before  appeared,  impelled  their 
minds  to  contemplate  this  exalted  fubjedt,  and  to 
employ  all  their  combined  faculties  in  this  contem- 
plation. Hence  it  naturally  follows,  that  reafon  has 
acquired  a  more  extenfive,  juft,  and  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  nature,  attributes,  and  defigns  of  God, 
by  a  reflection  thus  excited  and  invigorated,  than  it 
ever  before  poflefTed. 

Whilft,  however,  we  acknowledge  this  fervice 
done  to  natural  religion  by  revelation,  we  muft:  not 
forget  the  benefits  and  advantages  accruing  to  re- 
vealed from  pure  natural  rehgion,  and  truths  efta- 
blifhed  by  reafon.  The  light  and  confirmation  deri- 
ved to  the  former  from  the  latter  may,  perhaps  not 
improperly,  be  thus  difplayed.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that 
a  code  of  laws,  in  every  refpefl  as  perfed  as  pof- 
fible,  was  given  by  an  intelligent  and  benevolent 
philoibpher  to  an  ignorant  and  uncultivated  people. 
On  the  promulgation  of  it,  the  wifeft  heads  amongft 
this  people,  who  hitherto  had  formed  no  ideas  of 
juftice  and  injuftice,  or  at  leaft  very  (light  and  im- 
perfect ones,  and  had  framed  no  fyftem  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  awaking  as  it  were  from  a  long  flumber, 
would  firft  be  led  to  ftudy  thofe  laws,  inveftigate  their 
principles,  and  refledt  on  juftice  and  injuftice  in 
general.  They  would  at  length  diicover  by  reflec- 
tion and  reafoning,  that  they  could  attain  proofs  for 
the  excellence  of  thefe  laws,  independent  of  all  re- 
fpeft  for  their  author,  which  they  at  firft  learnt  only 
from  the  code  itfelf,  and  took  upon  truft  in  him 
who  framed  it.  Let  us  alfo  fuppofe,  that  the  words 
of  this  code,  however  full  and  careful  the  inftruc- 
tions  for  guiding  the  people  in  the  path  of  juftice 
might  be,  were,  through  lapfe  of  time  and  change 
of  circumftances,  become  doubtful,  lefs  clear,  and 
liable  to  be  mifunderftood ;  philofophy,  and  the  law 
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of  nature,  firft  learnt  by  means  of  this  code,  would 
render  the  moft  needful  and  Iblid  fervice  in  ex- 
plaining obfcure  and  difputed  expreffions  of  the  law, 
making  a  juft  application  of  general  laws  to  parti- 
cular cafes,  and  defeating  the  miftakes  of  ignorance 
or  mifapplications  of  fuperftition.  There  is  nothin^y 
abfurd  in  fuppofing,  that,  whilft  the  pofitive  law 
was  firft  made  known  to  fupply  the  complete  want  or 
imperfedlion  of  a  rational  natural  law,  ftill,  when 
reafon  had  been  thereby  formed  and  affifted  in  the 
difcovery  and  knowledge  of  the  natural  law,  this 
reafon,  and  the  knovv'ledge  it  had  acquired,  could 
and  muft  gready  contribute  to  explain  and  confirm 
the  pofitive  law.  This,  I  fay,  is  by  no  means  con- 
tradictory. It  is  aftually  the  cafe  in  all  civilized 
nations.  In  fuch  ftates  the  general  law  of  nature  is 
infufHcient  to  maintain  reftitude  of  condu6t  amongfl 
their  members.  Pofitive  laws  are  neceffary,  appli- 
cable to  each  particular  flate,  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  of  its  people.  Yet  thefe  laws  and  ordi- 
nances can  never  be  fo  clear  and  perfe6t,  but  that  it 
will  become  requifite  to  afcertain  their  meaning,  to 
apply  them  in  certain  cafes  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  reafon,  and  fometimes  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  general  expreffion  of  the  law  of  nature.  Thus, 
I  believe,  is  it  with  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

For  the  thinking  part  of  mankind,  wonders  and 
prophecies,  confidered  in  themfelves,  are  m.ore  afto- 
nifhing  than  convincing.  The  pov/er  of  convincing 
us  of  their  divine  origin  will  not,  indeed,  be  denied 
to  thefe  peculiar  proofs  of  revelation ;  they  will  ra- 
ther be  confidered  as  deferving  a  fufRcient  and  ne- 
ceffary confirmation.  But  it  will  ftill  be  thought 
requifice  to  a  complete  and  firm  affurance  of  the 
truth,  that  the  doftrines  and  tidings  which  they  are 
intended  to  confirm  bear  themfelves  the  feal  of 
truth,  and  the  ftamp  of  the  Deity.  Even  the  virtu- 
ous character  of  him  who  delivers  thefe  tidings  and 
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do6trines  will  not  render  thefe  internal  evidences  of 
their  truth  fuperfluous :  for  virtue  is  not  a  fecurity 
againft  error  and  felf-deception,  though  it  is  a  pre- 
fumptive  proof  of  the  truth  of  its  dodlrines.  Thus 
it  feems,  thinking  people  cannot  eafily  attain  a  confi- 
dent alTurance  without  having  themfelves  examined 
and  approved  the  dodlrin^es  of  revelation.  But  they 
can  no  otherwife  prove  the  decrees  of  revelation,  than 
by  comparing  them  with  that  knowledge  of  God 
which  they  derive  from  reafon.  So  far  all  revelation 
requires  to  be  confirmed  by  natural  religion.  But 
fince  the  dodtrines  of  the  latter  appear  to  be  not  fuf- 
ciently  clear  and  evident  to  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
who  confider  them,  as  they  leave  doubts  and  per- 
plexites  in  their  minds,  it  feems  to  be  the  office 
and  benefit  of  revelation,  to  confirm  and  more 
clearly  afcertain  the  dodlrines  common  to  them  both 
by  its  own  peculiar  and  fufficient  proofs,  and  to  bring 
the  mind,  difturbed  by  doubts,  to  a  peaceful  affa- 
rance  in  the  truth,  by  the  united  means  of  a  folid 
rational  faith  and  its  own  light  and  conviftion.  And 
the  more  thefe  two  means  mutifally  affift  each  other, 
the  ftronger  will  their  united  effefts  operate  to 
produce  peace  and  confidence. 

PROP.     XV.      p.  56, 

On  Free-Will. 

Arguments  favouring  the  mechanifm  of  the  hu- 
man mind  have  already  been  adduced  by  our  author, 
in  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  part  (vol.  I.  p.  501 — 3), 
But  the  opponents  of  the  free-will  defended  thcre^ 
and  in  Prop.  XIV.  of  this  part,  will  argue  from  ex- 
perience, that  man  pofieffes  another  kind  of  free- 
will^ termed  philofophical  by  Hartley.  They  fay : 
we  feel  that  we  can  ad  differently  from  the  manner 

in 
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in  which  we  do  a6t,  and  this  feeling  is  the  higheft 
and  moft  incontrovertible  proof  of  it.  To  this 
Hartley  with  juftice  replies,  that  in  all  important 
aftions  of  our  lives,  if  we  attend  to  our  motives, 
and  thofe  motives  be  of  fufiicient  weight,  we  in 
cffe6t  find,  that  they  were  ijot  to  be  refifted,  and  con- 
fequently  have  a  direftly  oppofite  feeling.  Thefe 
two  points,  however,  deferve  to  be  more  ftridly  con- 
fidered.*  Man,  as  having  a  fentimjent  of  free-will, 
may  be  confidered  in  a  three-fold  point  of  view  : 
whilft  he  is  choofing ;  when  he  choofes  y  and  after 
he  has  chofen.  To  judge  properly  of  the  fentiment 
we  fpeak  of,  thefe  three  flates  or  points  of  time  muft 
be  accurately  diftinguifhed.  In  the  firft  flate,  whilft 
a  man  has  not  at  ^11  or  but  (lightly  confidered  and 
compared  the  grounds  of  his  choice,  having  only 
taken  a  view  of  them  in  the  grofs,  he  knows  not 
himfelf  what  motives  will  determine  him,  or  to  which 
fide  he  fhall  incline.  Whilft  he  is  in  this  ftate,  and 
his  mind  is  occupied  in  confidering  and  weighing 
the  motives  that  offer,  he  muft  deem  a  certain  aftion 
and  its  oppofite  equally  poflible  for  him  to  perform, 
like  as  a  balance,  which  has  yet  no  weight  in  either 
fcale  and  vibrates  up  and  down,  rpay  be  made  to 
incline  to  either  fide,  according  to  our  precedent 
judgment.  In  this  ftate  a  man  has  no  doubt  the  fen- 
timent of  free-will,  fince  in  thefe  circumftances  he 
can  choofe  one  of  tv;o  different  and  oppofite  things : 
but  he  has  it  only  becaufe  he  ftill  hefitates,  and  is 
not  yet  determined.  He  will  determine,  however  i 
and  this  is  the  ftate  or  period  of  choice.  He  has 
now  weighed  the  motives,  as  far  as  was  fuitable  to 
his  circumftances,  and  his  mind  has  received  a  fuf- 
eient  weight  to  occafion  a  preponderance.     In  this 

*  See  the  Allgemeine  Deut/che  Bihliothek,  Band  Xll.  Sti'uk  2. 
S.  304.  We  have  here  made  ufe  of -the  remarks  there  ofFeredj 
in  order  to  elucidate  the  point  in  queftion. 
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ilate  he  is  perfeclly  confcious  of  the  motives  that 
determine  him,  or  he  is  not.  If  the  former,  he  feels 
(and  to  this  Hartley  refers)  that  he  cannot  refill  the 
grounds  of  his  choice,  and  is  aware  of  the  power  that 
rules  his  determination.  But  if  he  be  clearly  confci- 
ous of  no.  motive,  he  afks  whether  he  be,  notwith- 
ftanding,  determined  by  a  motive,  or  there  be  in 
that  cafe  no  motive,  and  he  were  determined  with- 
out ground  or  caufe,  and  by  chance.  If  the  latter 
be  not  admitted,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  as 
ftri6t  attention  in  many  inftances  informs  us,  incli- 
nation, defire,  paflion,  and  afFeftion,  fo  far  as  they 
are  operations  of  the  mind,  are  compounded  of  a 
number  of  not  fuificiently  diftinguifhed,  and  confe- 
quently  not  -clearly  noted,  perceptions  of  good  and 
evil,  and  that  in  many  cafes,  on  calm  and  attentive 
deliberation,  they  admit  of  being  decompofed  and 
refolved  into  thefe  unnoticed  perceptions  as  into  fo 
many  conftituent  parts  3  we  ought  not  from  a  want 
of  clearly  perceived  motives  to  infer  an  abfence  of 
perceptions  however  obfcure.  Philofophical  free-will 
as  it  is  called,  would  gain  but  a  very  poor  advantage, 
were  its  exiftence  defenfible  only  in  cales  where  man 
afts  not  from  rational  principles,  but  from  luft  and 
paffion,  and  without  clearly  knowing  wherefore. 
Befides,  a  blind  chance,  by  which  man  is  deter- 
mined, muft  be  adm.itted,  inftead  of  the  proper  mo- 
tives and  impulfes  of  the  will,  that  are  denied.  But 
this  is  not  attribudng  to  him  an  original  power  of 
determining  himfelf  to  oppofite  things  without  any 
grounds.  Even  this  power  is  chance,  whilll  its 
determination  to  A  or  not  A,  at  the  fame  time,  and 
under  exadlly  the  fame  circumftances,  is  equally 
poflible.  And  this  is  a  power  which  man  finds  not 
in  himfelf  in  the  mod  important  adlions  of  his  life, 
if  he  ad;  with  reafon  and  deliberation. 

If  man,  then,  though  he  be  not  clearly  confcious 
of  his  motives  at  the  moment  of  choice,  be  deter- 
mined 
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mined  by  them,  which  we  cannot  deny,  he  a6tually 
feels  the  internal  impulfe  of  defire  and  paffion.  But 
this  ftate  endures  not  long,  and  is  already  vanifhed 
when  we  begin  ferioufly  to  deliberate  on  our  choice 
and  determination.  Defire  and  paffion  have  then 
loft  their  force,  and  in  this  ftate  a  man  imagines,  that 
he  might  have  rejected  that  to  which  he  was  impelled 
by  them,  as  he  now  feels  himfelf  capable  of  rejeft- 
ing  it.  He  confounds  the  ftate  of  his  mind  after 
having  chofen  with  the  ftate  of  it  at  the  moment  of 
choice,  and  from  confounding  thefe  two  very  differ- 
ent ftates  alone  arifes  the  imaginary  fentiment  of 
free-will,  or  this  falfe  conclufion  fl'om  a  true  fenfa- 
tion.  Let  him  be  again  placed  in  that  ftate  of  defire 
and  paffion,  his  fentiment  of  free-will  again  vanifties 
at  once.  If  a  man  be  determined  in  his  choice  by 
motives  which  he  clearly  conceives,  he  will  feel  the 
neceffity  of  it  afterwards,  whenever  he  reflefls  on^ 
thofe  motives ;  and  he  will  fancy,  that  he  could 
have  chofen  otherwife  only  when  he  is  not  fufficiently 
attentive  to  all  the  circumftances  which  afted  upon 
his  mind.  How  often  do  we  fay,  when  we  calmly 
reflect  on  fome  important  determination  made  with 
mature  deliberation,  that  we  could  not  have  chofen 
otherwife,  and  ftiould  ftill  make  the  fame  choice  were 
we  again  to  deliberate  !  In  this  cafe,  we  have  not 
the  leaft  fentiment  of  free-will,  even  after  the  choice. 
We  only  find  it  when  the  ftate  of  our  mind  after  the 
choice  obvioufly  diff'ers  from  what  it  was  during  the 
choice,  or  when  the  miOtives  which  determined  it  are 
not  prefent  to  it  on  its  inveftigation,  and  from  their 
nature,  having  confifted  of  a  crowd  of  obfcure  and 
unobfervable  perceptions,  which  were  effaced  without 
leaving  any  traces  behind  them,  cannot  be  recalled 
to  remembrance.  When  the  mind  choofes  other- 
wife  than  it  had  formerly  chofen,  it  retradls  its 
choice,  and  repents  of  its  former  determination.  For 
repentance  is  nothing  more  than  a  retra6tion  of  our 
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judgment  with  refpeft  to  a  certain  decifion,  which, 
after  having  taken  place,  is  again  examined  as  if  it 
were  yet  to  do.    If  a  man  ftill  made  the  fame  choice, 
repentance  would  be  impoffible.     This  is  the  cafe 
when  a  man  is  determined  by  perceptions  that  are 
perfe6lly  clear,  or  at  leaft  nearly  fo.     For  thefe  clear 
perceptions,    on   mature   refledlion   on   the    choice, 
prefent   themfelves  to  the   mind   by   means  of  the 
memory,  fo  that  its  ftate  will  be  the  fame  as  when  it 
was  determined  to  the  choice.   But  if  the  determina- 
tion followed  the  impulfe  of  defire  and  paffion,  the 
force  with  which  defire  and   paffion  afted  on  the 
mind  are   wanting  on    calm  refle6lion.      We  then 
find,    that  our  prefent  clear  perceptions   determine 
us  to  very  different  refolves,  and  we  feel  a  want  of 
motives  to  thofe  to  which  we  were  impelled  by  de- 
fire.    The  mind  may  be  compared  to  the  moft  fen- 
fible  balance  that  can  be  conceived.     Let  the  mo- 
tives that  are  clearly  perceived  be  confklered  as  the 
weights,  and  the  obfcure  ones  as  the  dull  that  has 
fettled  on  them,  or  in  the  fcale.     This  duft  will  give 
a  preponderancy  to  one  fide,  not  to  be  explained  from 
the  weights  themfelves.    But  the  duft  is  blown  away, 
we  examine  the  balance  again,  and  find  a  different 
refult.    If  we  had   nor  before  noticed  the  duft,  we 
cannot  conceive  how  fuch-  a  difference  could  arife  in 
the  fame  balance,  and  with  the  fame  weights.     So 
is  it  v^^ith  the  mind  when  it  firfl  determines  from 
paffion,  or  obfcure  perceptions,  and  afterwards  from 
clear  ones.     Hence  it  is  obvious,    that  the  before- 
inentioned  fentiment  of  free-will  is  capable  of  being 
explained  by  the  fyftem  of  mechanifm  or  neceffity, 
and   confequently   cannot   be   deemed   an  objeftion 
to  that  fyfletn.     From  the  fentiment  of  repentance 
alone  may  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  it  be  explained 
from  and  ingrafted  on   it.      Repentance  is,    as  has 
been   obferved,    nothing  but  the  retra6lion   of  our 
judgment  relative  to  a  certain  aftion,  t)r  a  contrafling 
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of  the  ftates  of  the  mind  during  and  after  choice. 
As  often  as  fuch  a  contrail  takes  place,  if  clear  per- 
ceptions fucceed  to  obfcure  ones,  or  the  latter  to 
the  former,  with  refpe6t  to  a  certain  determination, 
repentance  muft  enfue :  hence  a  man  may  repent  of 
a  good  aftion,  as  well  as  a  bad  one. 

It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  how  the  different  mo- 
difications of  repentance  may  be  explained  on  the 
fyflem  of  necelTity,  and  the  idea  here  advanced.  I 
Ihall  firft  obferve,  that  this  idea  is  confirmed  by  the 
frame  of  mind  of  thofe  who  are  more  or  lefs  fubjeft 
to  repent  of  their  determinations.  Thel-e  are  men 
who  feel  no  repentance,  or  at  leaft  a  very  flight  and 
tranfient  one,  even  for  the  greateft  mifconduft. 
Thefe  are  they  in  whom  the  flate  or  fituation  of  the 
mind,  which  determined  them  to  their  vicious  aftions, 
is  fo  firm  and  predominant,  as  not  to  change  for  a 
ftate  of  better  and  more  clear  perceptions.  The 
mind  may  have  acquired  no  precife  ideas  of  juflice 
and  injuftice,  virtue  and  vice,  from  want  of  moral 
inflruftions  -,  or,  from  long  habits  of  wickednefs,  it 
may  have  obtained  fuch  a  carelefTnefs  and  indifference, 
that  a  man  may  at  length  voluntarily  fupprefs  his 
moral  ideas,  conftandy  keep  up  the  intoxication  of 
the  paffions,  never  awake  to  a  fober  dehberation  on 
the  confequences  of  his  determ.i nations,  and  be  totally 
incapable  of  attentively  looking  forwards  to  the  fu- 
ture. In  fuch  a  ftate  of  infenfibility  the  mind  finds 
itfelf  a  favage  voluptuous  fultan,  whom  a  Voltaire* 
would  confider  as  a  happy  man,  becaufe  finding  a 
kind  of  undiffurbed  pleaiure  in  the  unbounded  fatis- 
fadlion  of  his  brutal  lulls.  Tiie  complete  want  of 
moral  principles,  a  deeply  rooted  prejudice  that  he 
IS  but  the  flave  of  a  fuperior  being,  ^nd  a  brutal 
confinement  of  his  views  to  the  prefent,  fecure  him 
from  the  pangs  of  repentance,  and,  as  far  as  libera- 

*  Sec  the  ?,rtkl%  Happwe/r  in  the  DiSiionnaire  Encyclopedique. 
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tion  from  the  fcourge  of  that  fury  can  give  happi- 
nefs,  make  him  happy.  The  reverfe  of  this  man  is 
he  who  with  a  warm  confticucion,  headftrong  paf- 
fions,  and  impetuous  defires,  is  capable  of  refleftion, 
polTefles  juft  principles  and  a  not  unpraftifed  moral 
fenfe,  can  be  guilty  of  a  bad  adtion,  yet  not  aban- 
doned, as  a  David  for  inftance,  can  obfcure  though 
not  efface  better  imprefTions  when  aduated  by  wild 
defires,  and  can  fupprefs  the  fear  of  God  and  love  of 
his  neighbour  for  a  time,  though  not  for  ever.  The 
ftrong  contrafts  in  fuch  a  mind,  with  the  ebbs  and 
flows  of  paffion  alternating  in  it  continually,  explain 
to  U3  how  repentance  in  all  its  various  degrees, 
from  the  flighted  difturbance  to  the  mod  exquifite 
torture,  muft  be  ftrikingly  difplayed  in  it,  though 
not  arrived  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  wickednefs.  That 
all  the  repugnant  feelings  which  accompany  the  re- 
jection of  a  determination,  as  fliame,  remorfe,  felf- 
condemnation  and  defpair,  are  nothing  but  repent- 
ance in  a  higher  degree,  and  varioufly  modified, 
is  evident,  becaufe  the  reje6tion  of  a  determination 
from  a  change  in  the  fl:ate  of  the  mind,  and  a 
difpleafure  founded  thereon,  are  common  to  them 
all.  According  to  our  principles,  repentance  muft 
be  fl:ronger  or  weaker  in  proportion  as  the  ftate  of 
the  mind,  during  its  choice  differs  more  or  lefs  from 
its  ftate  afterwards.  And  this  is  in  effect  the  cafe. 
The  more  ftrongly  a  man  defires  or  abhors  a  thing, 
which,  after  having  changed  his  frame  of  mind, 
he  perceives  he  ought  not  to  have  defired  or  abhor- 
redj  and  the  more  clearly  and  certainly  he  perceives 
this,  the  greater  the  contraft  between  the  two  ftates 
of  his  Ibul,  the  more  ftriking  his  variance  with  him- 
ielf,  and  the  more  forcible  his  repentance.  The 
difcontent  that  arifes  from  fuch  a  variance  with  him- 
felf  is  ordinarily  very  complicated,  and  the  different 
circumftances  wherein  the  agent  finds  himfelf,  with 
the  manifold  confequences  enfuing,  partly  pre- 
VoL.  II.  Mm  conceived. 
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conceived,  partly  not,  may  varioufly  alter,  magnify, 
or  diminilTi  the  regret  of  having  embraced  a  certain 
determination.  But  it  originally  arifes  from  our 
variance  with  ourfelves,  which  of  itfelf  caufes  in  us 
an  unpleafant  fenfation,  of  the  fam.e  nature  as  that 
we  experience  when  our  judgment  is  contradi6led, 
or  our  condu6t  blamed  by  others.  This  is  always 
painful  i  and  the  more  fo,  the  more  we  value  the 
judgment  of  him  who  contradids  us.  Nothings 
then,  can  be  more  unpleafing  to  us,  than  our  not 
agreeing  with  ourfelves,  and  being  obliged  to  with- 
draw our  own  approbation,  which  always  implies  the 
want  of  that  of  every  other  perfon.  When,  however, 
befides  this,  we  perceive  a  prefent  or  future  embar- 
raffment  as  the  confequence  of  our  repented  deter- 
mination, the  original  unpleafing  fenfation  above- 
mentioned  is  thereby  augmented ;  and  it  is  increafed 
in  proportion  as  this  confequence  is  more  or  lefs 
unpleafant,  as  we  perceive  more  or  lefs  clearly,  that 
it  arifes  from  our  precipitate  refolve,  and  we  are 
more  or  lefs  convinced  of  its  being  inevitable.  If 
the  determination  we  reject  fhould  have  no  remark- 
able confequences  that  we  can  perceive,  the  pain 
of  repentance  will  be  fcarcely  obfervable.  But,  if 
we  attend  to  it,  we  fhall  find,  that  it  is  not  totally 
effaced,  even  when  a  refolve  grounded  on  a  judg- 
ment which  we  afterwards  perceive  to  have  been 
erroneous  is  accidentally  produftive  of  advantage  to 
us.  In  this  a  fecret  impreffion  prevails.  The  ad- 
vantageous confequences  which  enfue  may  lellen  it, 
but  they  cannot  wholly  fupprefs  it,  or  remove  a  fenfe 
of  fhame  at  our  unmerited  fortune.  This  feems  to 
me  a  clear  proof,  that  the  original  pain  of  repent- 
ance, and  its  primitive  fource,  fpring  from  that  vari- 
ance we  are  in  with  ourfelves  when  we  repent  of  a 
thing.  Repentance  fometimes  alTumes  the  form  of  a 
forrowful,  at  others  of  a  fliameful  feeling.  The  latter 
happens  when  the  judgment  we  reprobate  feems  to 
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indicate  a  weaknefs  of  underftanding,  and  when  we 
remember,  that  we  fancied  our  choice  the  refult  of 
prudent  and  cautious'deliberation.  The  fentiment  we 
feel  is  affliftive,  when  the  determination  we  repent 
of  appears  unfriendly,  unkind,  or  ungrateful  to  thofe 
who  wilh  us  well.  Repentance  rifes  to  remorfe,  when 
our  maturer  judgment  difcovers  in  our  former  refolve 
any  great  and  irreparable  injury  to  others,  and  repro- 
bates it  for  this  reafon.  It  becomes  felf- condemn ation^ 
when  we  perceive  near  and  inevitable  a  threatened 
punilhment,  which  we  before  knew,  but  which  at 
the  moment  of  our  unhappy  determination  was  over- 
looked and  unheeded.  Finally,  it  is  defpair,  when 
our  whole  happinefs  appears  to  be  irrevocably  de^ 
ftroyed  by  the  aftion  of  which  we  repent. 

I  cannot  quit  the  fubjeft  without  endeavouring  to 
remove  a  plaufible  objefcion,  to  which  the  preceding 
explanation  of  repentance  feems  to  be  expofed.  It 
inay  be  faid,  if  the  fentiment  of  free-will  arife  from 
the  alternation  of  two  different  and  oppofite  ftates  of 
the  mind,  repentance,  depending  on  the  fame,  would 
be  no  better  founded.  The  diffatisfadtion  accom- 
panying it  would  alfo  arife  from  a  felf-deception,  and 
muft  confequently.  vanifh  as  foon  as  we  difcover, 
that  when  we  embraced  the  refolve  of  which  we 
repent  we  were  otherwife  determined  by  the  ftate  of 
our  mind  at  that  time,  than  we  are  by  the  prefent. 
It  appears  too,  that  an  adherent  to  the  fyftem  of 
neceffity,  if  he  remain  true  to  his  creed,  muft  fet 
himfelf  above  repentance,  and  be  able  to  philofo- 
phize  away  at  will  every  painful  fenfation  accom- 
panying it.  This  obje<5tion  takes  for  granted,  that 
we  can  approve  or  difapprove,  or  feel  fatisfaftion  or 
dilTatisfaftion,  at  nothing,  whether  done  by  ourlelves 
or  others,  unlefs  what  might  have  remained  undone 
in  cxaftly  the  fame  circumftances.  If  this  were  true, 
it  would  be  felf-evident,  that  neither  felf-approbation 
nor  dilapprobation,  a  good  confcience  nor  repentance, 
M  m  2  would 
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would  be  compatible  with  the  fyftem  of  neceffity. 
But  this  is  merely  a  gratis  diSlum.  Experience,  and 
the  flighted  attention  to  ourfelves,  teach  us,  in  the 
firft  place,  that  every  thing  which  is  beneficial,  or 
which  excites  pleafing  fenfations,  is  agreeable  to  us, 
and  that  every  thing  injurious,  or  which  excites  un- 
pleafing  fenfations,  is  difagreeable  to  us  3  and  this, 
indeed,  of  themfelves,  without  the  conception  or 
confcioufnefs  of  an  abfolute  free  agency  being  necef- 
farily  required,  to  make  the  one  agreeable,  and  the 
other  difagreeable.  Whence  it  happens,  that  the 
profitablenefs  or  injurioufnefs  of  the  anions  of  intel- 
ligent beings  pleafe  or  difpleafe  us  in  a  particular 
manner,  I  Ihall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  explain. 
Befides,  every  contradid:ion  is  of  itfelf  repugnant  and 
unpleafant  to  us.  Thus  when  I  am  convinced,  that 
he  who  contradids  my  opinion,  or  blames  my  con- 
du6t,  fees  the  cafe  on  an  oppofite  fide,  to  that  on 
which  I  view  it,  flill  his  contradi6lion  or  blame  give , 
me  pain,  and  indeed  the  more  in  proportion  as  I 
efteem  his  approbation  and  value  him  more  highly. 
If  his  approval  be  indifpenfable  to  my  fatisfaftion, 
and  it  be  not  pofTible  for  me  to  bring  him  over  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  and  avoid 
the  pain  arifing  from  his  oppofition,  I  fhall  alter  my 
condufl  conformably  to  his  judgment.  Suppofe  a 
man  unable  to  folve  a  certain  propofition  by  a  given 
time,  notwithflanding  he  fpares  no  labour  or  exertion, 
and  thus  fail  of  obtaining  a  prize  offered  for  its  folu- 
tion,  yet,  when  it  is  too  late,  difcover  that  on  which 
he  before  beflowed  fo  much  trouble  in  vain.  Though 
he  cannot  impute  to  hinpfelf  the  leafl  blame  for  the 
tardinefs  of  his  difcovery,  would  he  not  be  diffatisfied 
with  himfelf,  or  at  leaft  wifh  that  he  had  made  his 
difcovery  earlier  ?  Now  this  wifh  really  includes  the 
pain  of  repentance,  and  is  not  effentially  different 
from  that  which  follows  a  bad  or  imprudent  a6tion> 
though  with  refpe6fc  to  degree,  and  on  account  of 
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concomitant  circunnftances,  they  are  indeed  diftin- 
guifhable.  After  an  inconfiderate,  precipitate,  and 
unfuccefsful  aftion,  though  we  may  feel  nothing  of 
what  is  termed  guilt,  flill  we  fail  not  to  wifh,  that 
we  had  before  polleffed  the  juft  notions  that  we  now 
have,  and  had  left  the  aftion  unattempted.  We 
muft  a<Sual]y  become  indifferent  to  our  perfedlion 
or  imperfedion,  happinefs  or  unhappinefs,  when  the 
fubfequent  difcovery  of  an  unwife,  ralh,  or  injurious 
refolve,  however  impoffible  it  may  have  been  for  us 
to  have  avoided  it,  does  not  excite  in  us  dilTatisfac- 
tion.  The  mod  fubtile  reafoning  would  be  as  little 
able  to  exempt  us  from  this  diffatisfadion,  as  from 
the  fenle  of  our  littlenefs  and  imperfection. 

To  fet  this  in  a  clearer  light,  I  will  add  a  few  re- 
marks. Firft,  he  who  would  fupprefs  repentance 
from  the  principle,  that  man  afts  from  necelTity, 
muft  alio  admit,  that  his  adions  make  him  neither 
more  imperfed  nor  more  unhappy,  and  draw  after 
them  neither  natural  nor  pofitive  punifhments.  He 
muft  alfo,  indeed,  in  order  to  efface  the  diffatisfaftion 
of  repentance,  but  half  admit  the  fyftem  of  neceffity; 
fo  far  only  as  it  does  away  our  guilt  j  rejedting  it  fo 
far  as  it  renders  our  fufferings  neceffary.  As  foon  as 
we  learn  by  inconteftabk  experience,  that  all  our 
a<ftions,  notwithftanding  the  neceffity  by  which  they 
are  impelled,  are  profitable  or  injurious  to  ourfelves 
and  others,  the  pleafure  of  fatisfadion  on  the  dif- 
covery of  their  utility,  and  the  pain  of  diffatisfadion, 
or  repentance,  at  perceiving  their  hurtfulnefs,  can- 
^Jtot  btit  enfue.  Even  pofitive  puniftiments,  fincc 
they  are  nothing  more  than  falutary  medicaments, 
or  neceffary  means  of  inftrudion,  are  neither  unjuft 
nor  ufelefs,  but  are  rather  good,  as  they  are  neceffary. 

Secondly  j   To  feel  that  repentance  which  is  not 

only  confiftent  with,  but  even  requifite  to  the  fyftem 

of  neceffity,   when   completely   confidered,    a   man 

muft  know,  that  injuftice  and  fin  are  injuftice  and  /1r 
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by  reafon  that  they  are  in  general  detrimental,  or 
the  natural  caufe  of  mifery,  and  that  they  are  for- 
bidden to  us  under  the  denunciation  of  punifhment, 
to  reftrain  us  from  an  evil  more  great  than  that^ 
punifhment,  and  which  would  neceffarily  follow  thofc 
aftions  that  are  forbidden.  If  a  man  be  convinced 
of  this,  he  will  perceive  as  little  injuftice  in  the  evils 
confequent  to  thofe  bad  adtions,  as  in  a  chirurgical 
operation,  which,  however  painful,  is  necelTary  to 
preferve  hfe.  If  a  man  have  brought  it  upon  him- 
felf  by  a  voluntary  determination,  he  will  repent  the 
rafh  ftep  which  rendered  the  remedy  necelTary,  or 
•wifli  that  he  had  not  done  it,  and  fteadfaftly  re- 
folve  never  to  ad  in  the  fame  manner  if  he  rfiould 
be  in  fimilar  circumftances.  This  repentance  will 
take  place,  whether  we  be  confcious  or  not,  that 
under  our  former  circumftances  we  were  neceffarily 
impelled  to  perceive  and  think  as  we  then  did.  The 
painful  fenfation  we  feel  forces  the  wiih  not  to  have 
committed  the  rafh  deed,  or  not  to  have  been  deter- 
mined to  it:  and  as  little  as  the  moft  fubtile  rea- 
foning  can  avail  to  annihilate  the  former,  as  little 
can  it  to  fupprefs  the  wilh  which  may  be  termed  the 
lecond  part  of  repentance.  But  the  better  refolution 
is  fo  far  from  being  excluded  or  rendered  abfurd  by 
the  fyftem  of  neceffity,  as  rather  to  be  from  it  alone 
rational  and  falutary;  fince,  on  the  prefumption  of 
chance,  that  is,  the  fuppofition  of  the  free-will  of  in- 
differency,  neither  of  the  two  would  take  place.  The 
more  fteadfaftly  I  refolve  never  to  make  a  determi- 
nation which  I  difcover  to  be  pernicious,  in  a  futur« 
fimilar  fituation,  th'e  lefs  can  exactly  fimilar  circum- 
ftances hereafter  recTur  to  me:  for  though  my  future 
iituation  may  be  in  every  other  refped  fimilar,  ftill 
the  traces  of  the  repentance  I  felt,  and  the  better 
refolution  I  formed,  remaining,  in  my  mind,  will 
occafion  fo  notable  a  difference.,  that  I  may  dare  to 
hope  never  again  to  be  deterrnined  to  a  fimilar  folly 
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in  the  hour  of  trial.     I  have  ftyled  the  refolution  of 
amendment  the  fecond  part  of  repentance  :  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  its  utility  it  might  alfo  be  termed  the  moft 
noble   and   important.     Though  from  the  prefup- 
pofed    neceffity    of   human    aflions    it    might    be 
doubted,  whether  it  be  reafonable  or  not,  to  be  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  performance  of  bad  aftions,  ftill  it 
is  without  difpute  moft  highly  reafonable,  fo  far  to 
difapprove  of  paft  evil  deeds,  as  fteadfaftly  to  refolve 
to  amend  our  condu6t,  fince,.  even  on  the  fyftem  of 
neceflity,  this  fentiment  of  difapprobation,  and  the 
refolution  infeparable  from  it,  muft  have  a  falutary 
influence  on  our  future  behaviour,  or  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  ftate  of  mind  different  from  that  which  deter- 
mined us  to  go  aftray.     From  this  mode  of  viewing 
the  fubjeft,  it  appears,  that  the  difl!atisfa6lion  effential 
to  repentance  is  only  valuable  fo  far  as  it  conduces 
to  confirm  our  refolutions  of  amendment,   and  en- 
grave them  more  deeply  on  the  mind.     Now  fince 
the  difTatisfadtion  of  repentance  is   requifite  to  this 
good   purpofe,    he  who  fees  the  truth  completely, 
and  comprehends  the  fyftem  of  neceffity  in  its  whole 
extent,  far  from  fuppreffing  the  pain  of  repentance, 
even  were  it  in  his  power  fo  to  do,  would  endea- 
vour to  maintain  it   in    its  full  force.      He  would 
apply  it,  however,    wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
future.     To  confine  himfelf  to  the  painful  fenfation 
of  lamenting  his  mifconduft,  without  cafting  an  eye  ' 
forwards   to   the   future,    and   to   continue    without^ 
ceafing  in  fruitlefs  forrow  for  what  is   paft,  would 
be  as  little  confonant  to  his  fyftem  as  to  reafon. 

Thirdly ;  Repentance  is  two-fold.  There  is  an 
enlightened,  rational  repentance,  arifing  from  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  miftaken  and  neglefted 
our  real  advantage.  To  creatures  fo  weak  as  men 
it  is  a  fpur  to  make  them  advance  with  more  fpeed 
in  the  road  to  perfeftion,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
bridle  to  prevent  their  going  aftray.  The  pain  con-r 
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ne6led  with  this  repentance  pu nifties  our  follies  only 
fo  far  as  is  neceflary  to  cure  us  of  them,  affli6ts  us 
only  that  we  nmay  rejoice,  and  deprefies  only  to  exalt 
us.  Of  a  finmilar  nature  with  that  godly  forrow, 
which,  as  St.  Paul  obferves,  brings  forth  a  repent- 
ance nneet  for  falvation,  and  which  no  one  can  rue, 
this  pain  can  never  be  deemed  unfounded,  ufelefs,  or 
prejudicial,  but  approves  itfclf  necelTary  and  advan- 
tageous on  the  llridleft  examination  of  every  true 
fyftem  of  philofophy,  founded  on  experience  and 
obfervation,  not  on  the  chimeras  of  inventive  fancy. 
This  repentance  is  not  only  confiftent  with  the  fcheme 
of  necelfity,  but  derives  all  its  value  from  it.  There 
is,  however,  a  blind  repentance,  produced  by  an 
obfcure  fentiment  of  an  arbitrary  and  wholly  uncon- 
ditional free-will,  and  fupported  by  erroneous  con- 
ceptions of  merited  vengeance.  It  occupies  itfelf 
altogether  with  what  has  happened,  and  fhould  not 
have  happened.  It  takes  vengeance  in  a  proper  fenfe 
in  vain,  and  punilhes  the  offender  merely  to  give 
him  pain.  It  terminates  in  moral  ftupefa6bion  and 
defpair,  and  like  that  phyfical  melancholy  which 
strifes  from  the  irretrievable  lofs  of  fome  apparent 
good,  ultimately  produces  death.  This  repentance 
is  by  no  means  defenfible  on  the  fyftem  of  neceflity. 
But  were  this  fpecies  of  it,  with  the  puniftiment  it. 
infli6ts,  totally  rejefted  as  abfurd,  irrational,  and 
ufelefs,  neither  virtue  nor  humanity  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  lofers  by  it. 

It  appears,  that  the  fyftem  of  neceftity  explains 
both  the  fentiment  of  free-will,  and  that  of  repent- 
ance, and  indeed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  explana- 
tion ferves  to  confirm  the  fyftem  itfelf:  but  on  the 
oppofite  fyftem  of  chanqe,  we  cannot  comprehend 
whence  repentance  arifes,  or  what  end  it  anfwers. 
We  comprehend  not  whence  it  arifes,  fince  the  fole 
ground  of  repentance  of  an  a6lion  according  to  this 
fyftem,   namely  its  falling  out  unfortunately,   is  not 
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the  true  and  proper  ground  of  that  fentiment:  for  we 
frequently  find  very  unpleafant  confequences  follow 
an  a<5lion  which  we  cannot  repent  of,  but  muft  ap- 
prove. This  is  the  cafe,  when,  having  aded  con- 
formably to  all  the  knowledge  we  had  of  the  obje6l 
of  our  choice,  and  with  the  greateft  circuoiifpeftion, 
we,  on  a  fubfequent  examination  of  this  aftion,  pafs 
the  fame  judgment  as  before,  and  muft  afcribe  the 
unforefeen  misfoftune  which  enfues  to  fome  circum- 
ftances  concealed  from  us,  and  which  could  have  no 
influence  on  our  determination.  Neither  do  the  ill 
confequences  of  our  determination  lead  us  to  repen- 
tance when  we  have  clearly  forefeen  them,  yet  never- 
thelefs  efteem  the  performance  of  the  aOiion  the  greater 
good.  So  is  it  with  felf-approbation  after  any  adion. 
This  is  not  properly  founded  on  its  happy  confe- 
quences, but  on  the  circumftance,  that  on  a  fubfe- 
quent inveftigation  of  our  motives  we  would  deter- 
mine in  the  very  fame  manner  as  we  had  before  done. 
Thus  as  the  circumftance,  that  what  we  have  chofen 
turns  out  lucky  or  unlucky,  does  not  conftitute  the 
effential  and  principal  point  of  felf-approbation,  or 
repentance,  though  both  thefe  ientiments  are  capable 
of  being  heightened  and  differently  modified  thereby, 
they  who  defend  the  freedom  of  indifferency  muft 
fuppofe  fome  other  connexion  and  relation  of  appro- 
bation and  repentance  with  the  adion  that  is  appro- 
ved or  repented  of,  if  the  aftion  be  really  connected 
with  the  repentance  or  approbation  that  enfue.  In 
this  cafe  there  muft  be  fome  circumftance  in  the 
aflion  itfelf  which  caufes  approbation  or  repentance. 
If,  however,  a  man  have  chofen  from  chance,  or  a 
blind  arbitrary  determination,  there  is  no  circumftance 
difcoverable  in  fuch  a  choice  on  which  repentance 
can  be  founded,  iinlefs  perhaps,  that  he  ftiould  not 
have  chofen  from  chance,  or  fuch  a  blind  volition. 
But  as  this  very  circumftance,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  our  philofophers,  conftitutes  the  effence  of 
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free-will,  and  if  no  free  choice  can  any  other  way 
be  exercifed,  it  is  impoffible,  that  this  can  be  the 
Iburce  of  repentance,  as  in  that  cafe  every  free  choice 
muft  be  repented  of  We  muft:  alfo  farther  fuppofe, 
that,  as  the  free  choice  or  determination  is  made 
without  a  fufficient  caufe,  the  approbation  or  repent- 
ance of  this  determination  is  equally  a  free  aflion  of 
the  mind,  which,  like  the  choice  on  which  it  is 
founded,  is  produced  without  a  fufficient  caufe,  that 
is  by  chance  or  a  blind  volition.  In  this  cafe  it  is 
juft  as  incomprehenfible  why  a  man  has  formed  a 
certain  refolution,  as  why  he  approves  or  repents  of 
his  refolve.  Unable  as  the  fyftem  of  free-will  is  to 
explain  the  occafional  caufe  of  approbation  or  re- 
pentance, equally  incapable  is  it  of  explaining  the 
final  caufes  of  thofe  fentiments.  If  an  aftion  be 
really  conneded  with  the  repentance  or  approbation 
felt  after  it,  and  the  one  be  capable  of  being  ex- 
plained from  the  other,  the  ftate  of  the  mind  after,  the 
choice  from  the  ftate  of  the  mind  during  the  choice, 
as  an  efFeft  from  its  caufe,  or  as  a  thing  grounded 
on  fomething  from  that  on  which  it  is  grounded, 
according  to  certain  pfychological  laws,  then  the 
fubfequent  ftate  of  the  mind  will  be  conne6led  with 
its  future  ftate,  when  it  has  to  choofe  again,  and  be 
fo  dependent  on  it,  that  its  prefent  fenfation  of  ap- 
proval or  repentance  muft  have  a  neceflary  and  pro- 
fitable influence  on  its  future  determinations.  This 
is  the  final  caufe  or  utility  of  thofe  fenfations  on  the 
fcheme  of  necefTity.  But  the  freedom  of  indifFerency 
deftroys  this  latter  connexion,  or  that  of  repent- 
ance or  approbation  with  our  future  refolves,  and  . 
confequently  this  final  caufe  or  advantage  of  them, 
completely,  or  at  leaft  in  the  degree  in  which  a  man 
pofteffes  and  exercifes  this  freedom.  Every  thing 
that  happens  as  a  confequence  of  them  is  unfounded, 
fniidefs,  and  totally  incomprehenfible. 

Some 
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Some  philofophers,  to  avoid  thefe  confequences  of 
th^  freedom  of  indifFerencyj  which  they  have  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  preference  to  afb  irrationally,  and  at 
the  fame  time  not  daring  to  admit  the  freedom  of 
neceffity,  againft  which  they  were  fo  prejudiced, 
have  endeavoured  to  find  a  middle  point  between 
the  two,  or  a  freedom  neither  completely  determinate 
nor  indeterminate.  According  to  their  notion,  man's 
freedom  confifts  in  the  faculty  of  fufpending  choice, 
and,  by  propofing  an  over-balancing  good,  of  re- 
maining undetermined,  reflefting  on  the  cale,  and 
weighing  its  advantages  and  difadvantages  againft 
each  other  ftill  farther  j  a  faculty  which  is  properly 
an  original  power  of  his  own,  as  it  requires  no  exter- 
nal caufe  for  its  ufe  or  difufe.  It  is  eafy  to  be 
fhewn,  however,  that  this  is  no  other  in  fa6t  than 
the  rejected  freedom  of  indifferency,  only  fomewhat 
otherwife  exprefled.  According  to  this  middle  kind 
of  freedom,  man  poITefles  a  faculty  of  refifting  his 
ftrongeft  motives,  and  equally  poITefles  it  not;  he 
has  it  only  for  a  time.  Under  the  very  fame  cir- 
cumftances  choice  is  protradled,  or  expedited.  But 
why  is  the  choice  finally  determined  ?  why  not  pro- 
craftinated  ftill  longer  ?  and  why  is  not  a  man  un- 
decided to  all  eternity  ?  If  it  be  faid,  the  motives, 
and  their  adequacy  to  his  underftanding,  make  him 
ultimately  determine,  we  fail  into  the  fyftem  of  ne- 
ceffity :  for  this  is  what  the  partifans  of  that  fyftem 
maintain.  But  this  is  not  the  meaning.  Rather  all 
the  circuraftances  are  completely  the  fame  whilft  the 
choice  is  protra6ted,  and  when  it  is  concluded.  No 
alteration  has  taken  place,  either  in  the  motives,  or 
in  their  adequacy  to  the  underftanding ;  no  new  mo- 
tives have  been  added  to  make  the  former  more 
clear,  lively,  or  perfpicuous  to  the  mind.  Otherwife 
thefe  alterations  would  be  the  occafional  caufes  of 
determining  the  protracted  choice.  Thus  nothing 
elf^  remains,  and  the  conclufion  of  the  choice  muft 

depend 
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depend  on  an  original  power,  the  ufe  or  neglefit 
of  which  is  founded  on  nothing  elfe,  and  is  confe- 
quently  altogether  incomprehe. 3 ::>■/:.  The  two  op- 
pofite  things,  my  now  determining,  or  leaving  myfelf 
more  time  for  refle6lion,  my  being  precipitate,  or 
confidering  maturely,  have  no  grounds,  and  thus 
happen  from  chance  or  a  blind  arbitrary  will,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  we  have  of  thofe  words,  exadly  in 
the  fame  manner  as,  according  to  the  dreams  of 
Epicurus,  regular  bodies  and  a  world  fprung  from 
the  fortuitous  concourfe  and  union  of  atoms.  This 
aifo  occurs  in  and  chara6terizes  the  freedom  of  in- 
difFerency.  But  it  is  evident,  that,  in  whatever  this 
chance  or  blind  will  be  placed,  it  amounts  to  the 
fame  thing  in  effeft,  whether  it  be  faid,  that  a  man 
can  by  means  of  his  free-will  refift  his  ftrongeft  mo- 
tives, at  the  moment  when  they  are  to  him  the 
ftrongeft,  or  that  he  can  protrad:  or  accelerate  his 
choice  without  any  caufe,  that  is,  whilft  the  whole 
ifTue  and  confequence  of  the  choice  depends  on  this, 
that  he  can  fortify  what  motives  he  choofes,  and 
make  them  his  proper  incentives  to  adion,  accord- 
ing to  a  blind  arbitrary  will. 

From  this  view  of  the  cafe  it  is  clear  with  how 
much  reafon  Hartley  confiders  it  a  mere  gratis  di5ftim 
to  fay,  that  the  freedom  of  indifferency  is  fo  eflential 
to  man,  that  God,  in  creating  him,  muft  have  made 
it  innate  to  him.  If  it  be  efiential  to  man,  an  intel- 
ligent creature  capable  of  happinefs  without  it  is  in- 
conceivable. But  who  v/ould  affert  this  ?  Who 
cannot  at  leaft  have  a  clear  conception  of  an  intelli- 
gent creature,  whofe  will  is  always  determined  by  a 
fufficient  caufe,  and  according  to  certain  immutable 
laws  ?  What  is  there  in  this  contradi61:ory  to  the 
happinefs  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  to  reafon,  that 
is,  to  the  faculty  of  having  clear  ideas  of  the  qualities 
and  habitudes  of  things,  and  afting  from  thofe  clear 
ideas  ?     Nay  more,  fince  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
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human  mind  may  be  comprehenfibly  explained  on 
the  fcheme  of  fuch  a  mechanifm,  it  is  impofiible, 
that  the  reverfe  of  it  can  be  eflential  to  man.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  this  freedom,  termed  eflential 
to  man,  is  incomprehenfible,  introduces  fomev/hat 
into  man's,  nature,  to  which  there  is  nothing  in  any 
other  part  of  nature  fimilar  or  analogous,  and  in 
efFe(51:,  let  a  man  turn  it  what  way  he  will,  efca- 
blifhes  the  doftrine  of  chance.  But  what  if  with  this 
mechanifm  man  becom.e  nothing  more  than  a  machine, 
or  at  moft  an  intelligent  machine  ?  What  if  this 
deftroy  all  diftincftion  betwixt  moral  good  and  evil, 
or  indeed  all  morality  ?  And  what  if  it  render  God 
the  author  of  evil  ?  Thefe  are  the  fearful  objedlions 
ufually  brought  againit  mechanifm;  but  were  they 
well  founded,  they  would  by  no  means  prove,  that 
the  freedom  of  indifFerency  is  efTcntial  to  man. 

The  mind,  it  is  faid,  would  be  a  machine,  were 
its  aftions  neceflary.  This  is  an  argimentum  ad  in- 
'vidiam  as  it  is  called.  It  tends  not  to  refute  necef- 
fity,  but  to  render  it  odious.  Nothing  in  the  human 
mind  is  altered  thereby.  It  retains  its  eflential  excel- 
lencies, the  faculty  of  thinking  rationally,  of  a<5ling, 
and  of  being  happy.  Whether  it  be  termed  a  ma- 
chine or  not,  whilfc  it  retains  thole  excellencies,  is 
a  matter  of  indifference.  Leibnitz  hefitates  not  to 
ftyle  it  automa  Jpirituaky  and  if  his  fcholars  have 
avoided  ufing  the  odious  appellation  of  a  machine, 
it  was  that  they  might  not  incur  the  evil  report  of 
the  unlearned,  or  be  treated  as  heretics  by  ignorant 
judges.  They  could  not  venture  freely  to  avow  it, 
whilft  it  was  believed,  that  mechanifm  would  deftroy 
all  imputation  of  moral  good  or  evil  to  men's  ac- 
tions, and  partly  too,  they  had  not  fufficiently  clear 
ideas  of  the  matter,  to  be  capable  of  fhewing  how 
little  foundation  there  was  for  this  belief.  What 
has  fince  been  faid  by  others,  however,  in  explana- 
tion and  juftification  of  the  fyftem  of  necefTity,  and 
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efpecially  by  our  author,  will  perfeftly  exculpate  the 
partifans  of  that  fyftem  from  the  odious  confequences 
laid  to  its  charge. 

Hartley's  inquiries  into  this  propofition  throw  great 
light  on  it.     Nothing  conduces  more  to  clear  up 
the  erroneous  controverfies  which  have  been  ftarted 
on  free-will,  than  the  juft  remark,  that  the  difpu- 
tants  have  uied  a  double  language,  one  philofophi- 
cal,  the  other  popular  -,  and  that  all  the  perplexities 
that  have  arifen  on  the  fubjeft  fprung  from  confound- 
ing thefe  two  languages.     I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
this,  except  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  that  im- 
portant  propofition  :    that  moral  good  and  evil  are 
nothing  hut  modifications  or  appearances  of  natural  good 
and  eviL     It  is  difficult  not  to  be  of  this  opinion,  as 
foon  as  we  place  the  elTence  and  charaftei^iftic  of 
moral  good  and  evil  in  this,  that  the  former  is  the 
ground  of  fatisfaftion,  order  and  happinefs,  and  the 
latter,  of  diifatisfaftion,  diforder  and  mifery,  that  is, 
of  natural  good  and  evil.     But  can  the  effence  of 
moral  good  and  evil  be  otherwife  defined  in  an  in- 
telligible and  comprehenfible  manner  ?     Does  any- 
thing elfe,  commonly  given  as  a  diftinftion  of  good 
and  evil,  go  fo  far  to  eftablilh  the  proper  beauty  of 
virtue,  the  hatefulnefs  of  vice,  and  the  limits  be- 
tween the  two,  in  fo  clear  and  precife  a  m.anner,  as 
the  tendency  of  the  one  to  mifery,  and  the  other  to 
happinefs  ?   Is  not  every  other  charaderiftic  of  moral 
good  and  evil  capable,   in  effeft,  of  being   traced 
up  to,    and  explained  by  this  effential  diftinftion  ? 
And,  finally,  wiiat  can  be  oppofed  to  the  fophifms 
of  thofe  who  would  deny  the  diftinftion  betwixt  vir- 
tue and  vice  of  more  weight  than  this,   that  they 
muft  equally  4^ny  the  diflinftion  betwixt  content  and 
difcontent,  happinefs  and  mifery  ?    If  it  be  admitted, 
that  the  adions  of  man  are  only  good  or  bad  as  far 
as  they  are  the  grounds  of  natural  good  or  evil,  it  is 
seafy   to   fhew,    that  what  is  properly   real   in  and 
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eflential  to  thefe  aftions  is  in  effeft  natural  good 
or  evil,  which  they  include,  and  to  which  they  tend. 
But  as  the  aftions  of  men  tend  to  and  promote 
thefe  in  manifold  Vv^ays,  and,  as  our  author  obferves, 
compound  and  modify  them  in  various  manners,  the 
refult  of  this  modification  is  an  appearance  to  thofe 
who  know  not  to  diftinguifh  what  is  properly  the 
ground  of  this  refult,  and  whence  it  arifes.  And 
this  muil  be  an  appearance  to  them,  whilft  they  have 
not  the  tendency  of  the  adlion  they  judge  of  con- 
ftandy  in  fight,  infpeft  not  its  whole  conne6lion, 
and  decide  not  from  thefe^  but  from  their  own  narrow 
fphere  of  view  j  juft  as  colour  is  to  us  an  appear- 
ance, whilft  we  cannot  diftinguifh  the  primitive 
component  parts  of  bodies  from  which  that  appear- 
ance arifes.  As  little  as  our  perceptions  of  colour 
refemble  thofe  of  a  fuperior  being  endowed  with  leJEs 
circumfcribed  faculties,  as  little  would  moral  good 
and  evil  appear  the  fame  to  fuch  a  being,  or  at  leaft 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  fees  every  thing  clearly, 
as  to  us.  He  would  difcover  in  men's  actions  nothing 
farther  than  their  tendency  to  natural  good  and  evil, 
without  commixture  of  thofe  fecondary  ideas  of  moral 
ugiinefs  and  beauty,  which,  founded  on  our  narrow 
faculty  of  conception,  is  to  us  relatively  good  and 
ufeful,  but  neither  to  a  being  that  penetrates  the 
cflence  of  things. 

To  this  view  of  the  queftion  it  might  be  obje6le<i 
that  the  moral  chara6leriftics  of  adlions,  the  praife 
and  approbation  which  we  beftow  on  fome,  and  the 
blame  and  abhorrence  which  we  exprefs  to  others, 
thus  lofe  their  proper  fignification,  force,  and  value  j 
and  likewife,  that  the  moral  fenfations  of  the  beauty 
and  fitnefs  of  virtue,  and  the  ugiinefs  and  hatefulnefs 
of  vice,  are  by  this  hypothecs  rendered  infignificant 
and  inefficacious.  Farther,  a  folution  of  the  follow- 
ing difficulty  might  be  required.  Why  are  our  moral 
diftindions  and  perceptions  of  good  and  evil  founded 
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only  on  that  phyfical  good  or  evil  which  is  occafioned 
and  modified  by  the  voluntary  actions  of  men,  or 
rather  on  thofe  actions  alone,  and  not  on  any  other 
kind  of  phyfical  good  or  evil  ?  Why  feel  we  not  the 
fame  fenfations  of  abhorrence  and  indignation  when  a 
man  is  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  as  when  his 
death  is  occafioned  by  a  blow  from  an  enemy  ?  The 
phyfical  evil  is  in  both  cafes  equal:  if  this  alone  then 
be  the  real  ground  of  our  feelings,  it  is  not  conceiv* 
able  whence  the  great  difi?"erence  betwixt  our  fenfa- 
tions and  judgment  in  the  two  cafes  can  arife.  It 
would  be  eafy  for  me  to  extricate  myfelf  from  this 
dilemma,  were  I,  with  a  certain  Englifh  philofopher 
to  have  recourfe  to  final  caufes.  I  need  only  fay,  in 
the  one  cafe  thefe  feelings  are  neceffary  and  ufeful, 
in  the  other  not.  But  this  is  not  removing  the  dif- 
ficulty J  it  ferves  at  moft  to  fhew,  that  it  muft  be  io. 
Neither  does  it  fatisfy  me,  to  afcribe  the  origin  of 
the  moral  fenfe,  fo  far  as  it  arifes  from  fomething  elfe 
than  the  natural  grood  or  evil  which  an  action  tends 
to  or  includes,  to  laws,  education,  or  inftrudlion. 
For  not  to  mention,  that  all  thefe  difpofitions  can 
introduce  no  perceptions  into  the  human  mind,  but 
what  are  founded  on  its  frame  and  confined  faculties, 
the  difficulty  is  only  put  off  a  ftep  farther,  and  we 
muft  ftill  inquire,  how  did  the  human  underftanding 
firft  arrive  at  thefe  moral  diftinftions  ?  This  queftion 
dem.ands  an  anfwer:  and  if  a  clear  anfwer  can  be 
given,  not  only  compatible  with  the  propofition,  but 
deducible  from  it,  a  new  proof  of  its  validity  arifes 
from  the  very  objedion. 

I  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  fubjeft  from  the 
nature  of  appearances.  This,  indeed,  cannot  be  done 
without  fome  feeming  fubtilties,  whence  1  can  fcarce 
hope,  that  the  inveftigation  will  fuit  the  tafte  of.  all 
my  readers.  I  cannot,  however,  but  deem  it  necef- 
fary, as  it  may  lead  us  to  fuch  important  confe- 
quences. 

The 
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The  more  various  the  parts  of  which  any  fubjeft 
of  our  obfervation  is  compofed,  and  the  lefs  able  we 
are  to  perceive  thofe  parts  feparately,  or  diftinguifli 
which  and  how  many  of  them  contribute  to  the  refult 
of  the  whole,  the  lefs  will  our  obfervation  difclofe  to 
us  the  a(5tual  ftate  of  that  whole,  as  it  confifts  of  its 
feveral  parts,  and  through  each  of  them  efFe6ts  a 
particular  a6lion  on  us,  or  the  lefs  objective  truth 
will  there  be  in  our  perceptions.  As  every  thing  we 
perceive,  every  thing  rendered  by  perception  an 
obje6l  of  thought,  is  compounded,  and  includes  a 
multifarioufnefs  of  which  the  fenfes  can  diftinguilh 
little  or  nothing,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  we  per- 
ceive nothing,  and,  whilft  we  confine  ourfelves  to 
mere  perceptions,  think  of  nothing,  in  the  ftrifteft 
fenfe,  adually  as  it  is:  but  that  we  muft  content 
ourfelves  with  the  appearances  of  things,  which  are 
wide  of  or  approach  the  truth,  according  as  out 
minds  more  or  lefs  minutely  comprehend  the  multi- 
plied diverfity  of  their  compofition  at  one  view. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  a  particular  obje6t,  when 
united  in  our  conceptions  with  one  or  more  adventi- 
tious circumftances,  and  thus  compounded,  becomes 
to  us  another  more  or  lefs  accurate  appearance,  that  is, 
in  one  way  or  other,  more  or  lefs  departing  from  the 
obje6live  truth.  The  more  ingredients  a  made  difh 
or  medicine  is  compofed  of,  the  more  difficult  is  it 
for  us  to  afcertain  the  particular  efFe6t  of  each  com- 
ponent part,  and  the  rnore  different  the  tafte  of  the 
whole  compofition  to  the  palate  from  that  of  its  parts 
taken  leparately.  A  few  colours  mixed  together  give 
an  appearance  different  from,  that  of  all  the  primitive 
colours  united  in  one  view.  So  is  it  with  natural 
beauty  and  uglinefs.  No  one  will  eafily  doubt,  that 
the  former  is  merely  an  appearance,  or  the  refult  of 
certain  parts,  their  difpofition,  relation,  and  propor- 
tion, arifing  from  their  being  all  taken  in  at  one  view 
in  a  certain  manner.  If  in  viewing  cljaraflers  and 
YoL.  II.  N  n  ai^ions 
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adlions  we  form  perceptions  fimilar  to  thofe  ideas? 
and  founded  in  like  manner  on  the  difpofition,  rela- 
tiottj  and  proportion  of  their  various  conftituent  parts, 
we  apply  the  terms  of  beauty  and  uglinefs  to  aftions 
and  charaders.  Let  that  conftitution,  which,  whe- 
ther clearly  or  obfcurely  perceived,  is  capable  of  ex- 
citing in  both  cafes  the  idea  of  beauty,  be  termed 
perfeftion,  or  what  f^]^t  you  pleafe,  Hill  the  original 
foundation  of  its  agreeablenefs  is  a  fuppofed  or  imagi- 
ned utility  of  the  objed,  as  a  fuppofed  or  imagined 
noxioufnefs  is  the  foundation  of  an  object's  being 
difagreeable.  Thus,  generally  taken,  natural  and 
moral  beauty  and  uglinefs  are  nothing  but  a  con- 
fufedly  and  obfcurely  perceived  utility  or  noxioufnefs. 
But  why  do  we  diftinguifh  the  beautiful  from  the 
ufeful,  and  the  ugly  from  the  noxious  ?  Unqueftion- 
ably  becaufe  both  the  ufeful  and  noxious  are  fome- 
times  fo  compounded,  and  fo  concealed  under  the 
manifold  diverfity  of  the  objeft,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difcover,  diftinguifh,  and  afcertain  the  relation  of 
either  to  its  ground  of  utility  or  noxioufnefs,  on  our 
complicated  view  of  it:  in  other  words,  becaufe 
beauty  and  uglinefs  are  appearances  compounded  of 
more  parts,  and  differently  modified  from  mere 
noxioufnefs  or  utility.  Thefe  latter  qualities  in  their 
greateft  purity  mufl  be  as  little  mixed  and  com- 
pounded as  pofTible,  and  are  thus  obvioully  dif- 
cbverable,  when  confidered  merely  as  noxious  or 
ufeful.  That  beauty  and  ughnefs,  however,  are 
nothing  but  compound  appearances  of  the  ufeful 
and  noxious,  may  be  fhewn  from  the  following  con- 
fiderations. 

In  the  firft  place :  beauty  and  utility,  uglinefs  and 
noxioufnefs,  range  themfelves  under  two  general 
heads ;  the  former  under  the  general  idea  of  agree- 
able or  commendable,  the  latter  under  the  idea  of 
difagreeable  or  blame-worthy.  ■  If  thefe  general  ideas 
be  liable  to  various  modifications  or  alterations,  ftill 

what 
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Vifhat  is  eflential  to  them  remains,  and  their  alterations 
confift  only  in  their  exaft  relation  to  the  modifica- 
tions and  compofitions  of  their  different  fubjedls,  the 
noxious  and  the  iifefirL  Unqueftionably,  elegance^ 
gracefulnefs,  and  majefty  ort  the  one  hand,  and  inele- 
gance, brutality,  and  meannefs  on  the  other,  may 
be  confidered  as  branches  or  divifions  of  beauty  and 
uglinefs.  The  different  perceptions  and  ideas  excited 
in  us  by  the  juft-mentioned  fpecies  of  uglinefs  and 
beauty  arife  from  the  different  and  manifold  com- 
pofition  of  thofe  fpecies  as  they  flrike  our  eyes.  So 
is  it  with  the  ufeful  and  the  beautiful,  with  the  noxious 
and  the  ugly.  Utility  alfumes  the  form  of  beauty, 
and  noxioufnefs  of  uglinefs,  as  beauty  becomes  to  us 
elegance  when  affociated  with  a  proportional  fmalK 
nefs,  majefty  when  united  with  a  certain  degree  of 
greatnefs,  &c.  or  as  the  fimultaneous  imprefTion  is 
differently  compounded,  and  affociated  with  collateral 
circumftances.  Secondly  j  If  we  examine  the  ap- 
pearance of  beauty  and  uglinefs,  feparating  thofe 
parts,  the  united  or  rather  compound  effedl  of  which 
excites  in  us  the  perception  of  uglinefs  and  beauty^ 
and  diftinguifhing  them  as  far  as  poffible  from  each 
other,  our  procefs  will  at  laft  bring  us  to  a  difcovery 
of  utility,  fitnefs,  or  conducivenels  to  fome  end* 
If  we  change  our  pofition  with  refped  to  the  objedl 
of  our  perceptions,  our  view  will  not  be  fo  varioufly 
complicated,  or  two  or  more  parts  of  it  will  reprefent 
to  us  a  different  whole.  In  this  cafe,  either  the  illu- 
fion  will  wholly  vanifh,  and  with  it  the  perception  of 
beauty  or  uglinefs,  whilft  we  fee  the  naked  truth,  or 
the  bare  utility  or  noxioufnefs  of  the  objefl  j  or  its 
beauty  will  adorn  itfelf  with  the  new  charms  of  ele- 
gance, gracefulnefs,  or  majefty,  and  its  uglinefs  will 
appear  under  the  difgufting  Ihape  of  inelegance, 
brutality  or  meannefs.  Had  a  fly  the  moft  refined 
tafte  that  man  ever  poflTelfed,  it  muft  be  infenfible  to 
thfe  beauty  of  St.  Peter's,  as  its  limited  fight  would 
N  n  2  want 
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want  that  range  neceffary  at  one  view  to  take  in  the 
whole,  whence  its  effect  is  produced.  Gulliver  was 
blind  to  the  charms  of  the  lovely  Brobdignagian, 
becaufe  he  was  fo  near  to  the  individual  parts  and 
traits  of  the  gigantic  fair,  that  his  micro fcopic  eye 
had  time  and  opportunity  to  examine  the  ingredients 
of  her  beauty  one  by  one,  whilft  he  was  unable  to 
furvey  and  contemplate  the  whole  at  once.  He  was 
in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  look  clofely  at  a  frefco 
painting.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  an  object 
may  be  too  fmall  to  excite  in  us  perceptions  of  beauty 
or  ughnefs.  Its  conliituent  parts  may  appear  to  us 
too  confufed  to  admit  of  diftindion,  and  be  infuf- 
ceptible  of  any  compofition  in  our  eyes.  If,  however, 
we  approach  nearer  to  fuch  an  obje(5l,  or  it  be  mag- 
nified to  us  by  the  help  of  art,  it  may  appear  to  us 
beautiful  or  ugly. 

As  to  moral  perceptions,  the  appearances  on  which 
they  are  founded  are  fufceptible  of  a  great  and  vari- 
able multifarioufnefs.  Phyfical  good  and  evil,  or 
utility  and  noxioufnefs,  are  the  real  grounds  of  thefe 
appearances,  and  the  not  developed  but  compounded 
obfervation  of  their  particular  nature,  magnitude, 
importance,  and  duration,  is  thd  perception  which 
anfwers  to  the  appearance.  Were  there  fuch  infig- 
ntficant  charafters,  fuch  impotent  and  fruitlefs  ac- 
tions, as  to  afford  the  obferver  no  mediate  or  im- 
mediate profped  of  utility  or  detriment,  they  would 
be  by  no  means  an  object  of  moral  perception.  As 
foon,  however,  as  we  dlfcover  in  an  a6lion  any  in- 
tention of  the  agent,  it  awakens  our  moral  feelings. 
But  this  intendon  relates  to  fome  natural  good  or 
evil,  without  which  it  is  not  to  be  conceived.  The 
intelligent  obferver  cannot  feparate  this  intention  from 
the  difpofition  and  fram^e  of  the  mind  that  cherifhes 
and  afts  according  to  it.  It  is  to  him  a  fketch  of  the 
whole  charader,  a  manifeftatipn  of  all  the  good  and 
evil  varioufly  combined  in  it.    How  complex,  how 
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varioufly  compounded  Ihall  we  find  die  idea  of  him 
who  examines  an  intentional  aftion,  if  that  idea  be 
traced  back  to  its  origin  !  To  an  obferver,  then, 
who  can  form  a  conception  of  intention,  muft  not 
the  fame  action,  when  performed  intentionally,  have 
a  very  different  appearance,  and  confequently  excite 
very  different  fenfatior^s,  from  what  it  does  when 
happening  by  chance  ?  Muft  we  not  feel  very  differ- 
ently for  the  death  of  a  man  killed  by  an  enemy,  and 
for  that  of  one  crufhed  by  a  falling  tree  ?  Still 
more  different  muft  the  appearances  and  fenfations 
in  the  two  cafes  be,  if  in  the  former  we  combine 
into  one  view  with  the  a6lion  itfelf,  and  the  inten- 
tion, the  idea  of  its  confequcnces,  or  the  good  and 
evil  which  it  produces  and  may  occalion.  In  the 
latter  cafe,  indeed,  the  confequences  of  the  adlion 
will  alfo  be  brought  into  confideration,  but  they  will 
not  be  by  far  lb  complicated,  important,  or  du- 
rable, as  thofe  in  the  former,  or  intentional  action. 
It  would  carry  me  much  too  far,  were  I  circum- 
ftantially  to  fhew,  how  the  appearance  of  an  inten- 
tional aft  is  in  effeft,  with  refped:  to  its  confe- 
quences, very  differently  compounded  and  modified 
from  that  of  a  fortuitous  occurrence.  In  the  latter, 
permit  me  juft  to  obferve,  the  caufe  of  the  evil  is 
tranfient,  and  leads  us  not  to  fear  eafily  another  of 
the  like  kind:  whilft  alfo  what  is  extrinfic  to  the 
caufe  itfelf  comes  not  into  contemplation,  and  makes 
no  part  of  the  appearance.  In  the  former,  our  per- 
cepdons  extend  to  the  agent,  his  future  fate,  and  the 
influence  of  the  action  upon  him.  In  both  cafes  our 
moral  furvey  includes,  with  the  fufferer,  all  thofe 
who  take  a  part  in  his  fate,  as  relations,  friends,  or 
enemies.  But  in  the  cafe  of  premeditated  murder 
we  embrace  all  thofe  who  as  members  of  the  com- 
munity have  a  fimilar  fate  to  apprehend,  and  even 
in  an  efpecial  manner  ourfelves,  intermingling  with 
N  n  3  our 
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our  ideas  frjch  a  care  and  refpefb  to  the  future,  as 
cannot  take  place  in  an  accidental  occurrence. 

In  my  opinion,  what  I  have  here  advanced,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  appearances,  and  the  affinity 
between  phyfical  and  moral  beauty,  may  fuffice  to 
remove  the  objedion  raifed  againft  our  hypothefis 
from  the  difference  of  the  fenfations  excited  by  phy- 
lical  and  moral  evil.  I  perceive,  however,  that  the 
perceptions  or  ideas  of  juftice  and  injuftice  require 
to  be  ilill  farther  developed.  Which  of  the  two  I 
ought  to  ftyle  them  I  am  in  doubt ;  as  they  feem 
to  me  to  occupy  a  middle  place  between  perceptions 
and  ideas.  On  me  one  hand,  they  are  not  fufficiently 
clear  and  explicit  to  merit  the  appellation  of  ideas^ 
on  the  other,  they  feem  to  me  to  have  too  much 
clearnefs  and  precifion  to  be  deemed  merely  percep- 
tions. They  are  not  produced  in  us  by  means  of 
an  indifcriminate  compound  view,  as  are  thofe  of 
beauty  and  ughnefs,  and  fo  far  ought  not  to  be 
flyled  perceptions.  We  always  acquire  our  notions 
of  juftice  and  injuftice  by  comparing  an  intention  or 
aftion  with  fome  rule,  and  difcovering  its  agreement 
with  or  contrariety  to  it.  As  far  as  comparifon 
jtfelf,  and  the  conception  of  a  concordant  or  difcor- 
dant  proportion,  are  works  of  the  underftanding, 
they  feem  to  belong  to  the  clafs  of  intelle6tual  ideas. 
But  as  by  the  help  of  the  rule  (which  is  a  general 
propofition,  that  exprefles  how  the  condu6b  muft  be 
regulated  to  attain  a  certain  good,  or  to  avbid  a 
certain  evil)  the  underftanding  is  relieved  from  a 
great  part  of  the  labour  of  inquiry,  fo  that  it  needs 
not  carry  on  its  profpe6l  of  the  future,  and  calcu- 
lation or  weighing  of  the  good  and  bad  confequen- 
,ces  of  an  adtion  fo  far  as  to  the  difcovery  of  its 
noxioufnefs  or  utility^  the  words  juft  or  unjuft  never 
clearly  point  out  to  us  -the  phyfical  good  to  be 
attained,  or  evil  to  be  avoided;  but  the  former  fig- 
Q>fies  only  a  conformity  to  the  rule^  and  the  latter  a 
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iion-conformity  to  it:  fo  far  are  thefe  notions  at 
lead  half  founded  on  an  appearance,  thus  diftin- 
guifhing  themfelves  from  ideas  of  utility  and  noxiouf- 
nefs,  and  Handing  in  the  midft,  -as  I  have  obferved, 
between  the  perceptions  of  moral  beauty  and  ugli- 
nefs,  and  the  ideas  of  utility  and  noxioufnefs.  We 
will  endeavour  to  render  this  Ibmewhat  clearer. 
We  have  made  fuch  rules  of  condud,  or  they  have 
been  delivered  to  us,  with  a  view  of  faving  us  the 
trouble  of  examining  on.  every  occafion  all  the  pof- 
fible  confequences  of  an  aftion.  They  affift  our 
inability  and  negligence,  which  would  prevent  us 
from  eftimating  with  accuracy  the  good  and  evil  that 
would  follow  our  refolutions.  But  as  thefe  rules  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  our  own  examining  the^good  and 
bad  confequences  of  our  aftions,  and  generally,  or 
indeed  almoft  always,  ferve  as  a  touchftone  with 
the  decifions  of  which  we  fatisfy  ourfelves,  we  are 
accuftomed  to  coafider  them  as  fomething  original, 
which  admits  not  of  being  traced  to  a  higher  fource ; 
juft  as  we  do  in  criticifm  with  the  rules  and  examples 
of  great  mailers ;  and  our  approbation,  or  difappro- 
bation  of  an  aftion,  are  juft  as  much  excited  by 
them,  as  if  we  took  in  all  the  confequences  of  that 
a£tion  at  one  view,  or  had  an  immediate  profped:  of 
the  good  and  evil  it  included.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  this  is  fomewhat  different  from  moral  percep- 
tion. The  appearance  is  lefs  multifarious.  Inftead 
of  the  diverfely  multiplied  and  diftant  confequences, 
which  we  muft  contemplate  or  revolve  in  our 
thoughts,  if  we  would  eftimate  an  adion,  not  ac- 
cording to  fome  rule,  but  from  calculation  of  the 
obfcurely  perceived  or  clearly  difcovered  good  and 
evil  included  in  it,  we  confider  merely  the  rule,  with 
the  refped  it  has  acquired  from  its  author,  long 
cuftom,  the  confent  of  mankind,  and  its  true  or 
fuppofed  indifpenfability,  taking  into  the  account 
iJie  determinate  good  it  promifes  thofe  who  ^re 
N  n  4  obedient 
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obedient  to  it,  and  the  determinate  evil  with  which 
it  threatens  the  difobedient.  The  rule  itielf  is  more 
deternainate,  and  the  cafes  that  occur  are  more  pre- 
cifely  eftimated  by  it,  in  proportion  as  the  good 
or  evil  is  more  clearly  perceived.  Its  rewards  and 
punifhments  are  m.ore  concentrated,  more  intelligibly 
propofed,  and  efpecially  more  certain  and  inevitable, 
than  the  good  or  evil  which  might  enfue  from  the 
aftion  itfelf.  From  the  latter  circumftance  arife  the 
ideas  of  guilt  and  innocence ;  when,  namely,  the 
evil  confequent  to  an  adion  is,  by  means  of  a  rule, 
held  out  to  us  as  near  and  inevitable,  fo  that  we 
cannot  think  on  the  a6lion  without  its  confequences, 
and  know  and  forefce,  previous  to  the  aftion,  that 
they  muft  afFe6t  us  from  our  own  choice  and  deter- 
mination, we  pronounce  ourfelves  not  free  from  thele 
confequences,  that  is,  we  find  ourfelves  guilty.  Let 
the  flighteft  circumftance  be  changed,  the  perception 
is  weakened  or  annihilated.  If  the  evil  following  an 
adion  be  not  an  inevitable  confequence  of  it,  or  not 
near  enough  to  be  afcribed  to  it,  or  if  the  agent 
have  not  previoufly  known  it  to  be  a  confequence  of 
his  action,  he  would  confider  himfelf  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance  lefs  guilty,  in  the  laft  wholly  innocent. 

To  confirm  the  hypothefis  here  delivered  I  will 
mention  fome  fa6ts  well  known  by  experience.  Firftj 
The  more  a  man  has  exerted  himfelf  to  inveltigate 
the  particular  component  parts  of  moral  perceptions, 
th^t  is,  the  natural  good  and  evil  comprifed  therein, 
the  different  nature,  relation,  and  importance  of  thefe, 
&c.  the  more  will  he  be  fufceptible  of  nice  and  juft 
perceptions  of  morality.  Thefe  perceptions  will  be 
ftrengthened  and  rendered  more  luminous,  as  the 
various  parts  which  conftitute  the  whole  will  have  a 
more  powerful  effeft,  than  when  fuperiicially  viewed 
or  unnoticed.  Thus  a  beautiful  fym.phony  delights 
a  connoilTeur,  who  has  ftudied  its  tones,  and  their 
various  relations,    in  a  manner  very  different  from 
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that  in  which  it  afrefts  the  unlearned  ear.  A  fioriil, 
capable  of  difcrinninating  the  various  parts'  from  the 
combined  harmony  of  which  the  beauty  of  a  flower 
is  produced,  finds  far  more  pleafure  in  contemplating 
this  beauty  than  he  who  jTurveys  it  with  an  unfl^ilful 
eye.  Thus  the  moral  fenfe  is  generally  more  grofs 
and  dull  in  the  ignorant  multitude,  than  in  the  well 
educated  and  learned.  In  thofe,  however,  who  have 
not  at  leaft  fome  general  though  confufed  notions 
of  utility  and  noxioufnefs  in  aftions,  no  moral  tafte 
cxifts.  Experience  farther  teaches  us,  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  pardcular  component  parts  of  beauty 
of  any  kind,  if  it  too  frequently  and  almoft  conftantly 
employ  the  mind,  is  injurious  to  our  feelings.  The 
mind  habituates  itfelf  to  a  negletft  of  the  compound 
furvey  of  the  whole,  and  its  delight  is  to  analyfe  it, 
whence  it  falls  into  a  way  of  contemplating  its  objeft 
microfcopically,  and  piece  by  piece.  Thus  many 
antiquarians,  many  philologifts,  have  deftroyed  their 
tafte  for  the  exquifite  beauty  of  works  of  art  and 
genius:  the  fpeculative  moralift,  who  confiders  mo- 
ral objects  merely  with  the  underftanding,  and  for 
the  underftanding,  and  the  acute  cafuift,  who  dilTefts 
and  divides  virtue  and  vice  with  fo  much  pains  and 
labour,  render  themfelves  by  degrees  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  incapable  of  a  lively  perception  of  what  is  beau- 
tiful or  ugly,  becoming  or  unbecoming,  in  charafler, 
manners,  or  aftions.  Finally,  if  any  one  had  wholly 
deftroyed  or  loft  his  moral  tafte,  more  powerful  means 
of  exciting  and  fharpening  his  moral  perceptions 
could  not  be  found,  than  to  place  before  his  eyes 
unexpe6ted,  moving,  boldly  drawn  fcenes  of  the 
varied  and  extenfive  happinefs  of  virtue,  and  as 
ibong  portraits  of  the  mifery  of  vice.  As  far  as  the 
moral  fenfe  is  capable  of  being  whetted  or  reftored, 
it  muft  be  eft'efted  by  ftrongly  imprefied  notions  of 
the  good  accruing  from  virtue,  and  the  evil  confc- 
quent  to  vice,  whilft  culpable  infenfibility  finds  in  the 
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world,  and  in  real  life,  what  Hogarth  has  delineated 
in  his  moral  pidures.  The  father  in  Rouffeau's 
Emilius  employed  the  fame  means  to  excite  an  ab- 
horrence of  the  exceffes  of  debauchery  in  his  fon, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  giving  the  reins  to  his  wild 
defires :  he  led  him  to  an  hofpital,  where  the  fearful 
fcenes  of  pain  and  woe  difplayed  on  every  hand,  in 
the  perfons  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  viftims  to  their 
luftsj  could  not  but  warn  him  from  following  their 
example. 

The  fecond  objeftion  made  to  our  hypothefis,  that 
it  deftroys  the  proper  fignification,  force,  and  value 
of  the  moral  expreffions  of  praife  and  blame,  or  that 
it  enfeebles  or  annihilates  the  impreflions  of  moral 
beauty  and  uglinefs,  may  without  difficulty  be  re- 
moved. Thefe  never  can  be  the  confequences  of  our 
inquiries.  Moral  relations  are  fixed  conftant  appear- 
ances, eftablilhed  on  the  nature  of  their  obje6ts,  and 
of  our  minds.  They  infallibly  prefent  themfelves 
whenever  we  attentively  confider  aftions,  charadlers, 
or  manners,  and  muft  unavoidably  produce  the  per- 
ceptions which  anfwer  to  them.  Every  man  of  un- 
derftanding  confiders  the  fymmetry  of  a  building  as 
a  mere  appearance ;  yet  can  he  not  reafon  away  its 
agreeable  effeft  on  his  optic  nerves,  or  the  difagree^ 
able  one  of  its  oppofite.  To  Newton's  eye,  returning 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  prifm,  the  union  of  the 
primitive  colours  muft  have  given  the  appearance  of 
whitenefs,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  moft  ignorant 
peafant. 

The  author  of  our  nature  had  unqueftionably  wife 
views,  when  he  ib  formed  our  minds,  that  good  and 
evil  proceeding  from  an  intelligent  being  fhould  have 
different  appearances  to  man,  and  excite  different 
perceptions  in  him,  from  what  they  do  when  occa- 
fioned  by  an  unintelligent  caufe.  If  we  would  have 
juft  notions  of  thefe  final  caufes,  let  us  compare  the 
fnoral  marks  of  charader  and  aftions,  fo  far  as  they 
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are  confidered  as  beautiful  or  ugly,   feemly  or  nn- 
ieemly,  virtuous  or  wicked,  with  the  impreflion  by 
which  the  certain  worth  of  a  piece  of  money  is  afcer- 
tained,  when  the  fovereign  or  ftate  intend  not  to  affix 
thereby  any  nominal  value  above  the  intrinfic  worth 
of  the  coin,  but  merely  to  determine  the  real  value 
of  the  metal.     If  we  had  a  fenfe  juft  and  delicate 
enough  to  enable  us  with  certainty  and  readinefs  to 
diftinguifh  the  exaft  finenefs,  weight,    and  value  of 
any  piece  of  gold  or  filver  offered  us,  the  impreffion 
would  be  fuperfluous  and  unneceffary :    but  as  we 
want  this  juft,  delicate,  and  ready  power  of  diftin- 
guifliing,  the  impreffion  on  a  coin  muft  teach  us  its 
true  worth,  and  this  not  only  faves  us  the  trouble  of 
weighing  and  affaying  it,   but  alfo  lecures  us  from 
error  and   deception.     In  like  manner,    the  moral 
charadlers,  the  tokens  of-praife  or  blame,  which  our 
perceptions  imprefs  on  aftions,  tempers,  or  manners, 
would  be  unneceffary  and  fuperfluous,  if  we  poffeffed 
fuch  a  clear,  juft,  and  ready  penetration  of  the  na- 
tural good  and  evil  to  be  found  in  moral  objedbs,  or 
arifing  from  them,  that  we  could  with  accuracy  fepa- 
rate  them  from  each  other,  give  to  each  its  due  worth 
and  proper  value,  and  appreciate  the  objed  as  a  whole, 
not  only  from  its  prefent  internal  conftitution,   but 
with  refpedl  to  its  relations,   tendencies,   and  confe- 
quences.      This  penetration,    however,    we  do   not 
poffefs.     To  fupply  its  place,  therefore,  it  is  ufeful 
and  neceffary,  that  the  moral  fenfe  ftiould  ftamp  on 
aftions  and  manners  a  mark  eafy  to  be  known.     As 
reafon  cannot  conveniently  affay  her  objefts  by  fepa- 
rating  them  into  their  component  parts,  the  fynthetic, 
not  analytic  view,  fupplies  the  place  of  a  clear  know- 
ledge, and  acc^irate  calculation.     From  the  natural 
good  and  evil  found  in  moral  obje6ls,  it  creates  moral 
good  and  evil,  or  images  of  moral  beauty  and  ugli- 
nefs.     Thus,  particularly  with  a  view  to  fhorten  the 
examination,  the  queftion,  what  is  good  or  bad,  juft 
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or  unjuft,  in  any  particular  cafe^  is  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  perception.  What  we  lofe  in  clearnefs 
by  thefe  nneans,  is  made  up  by  the  quicknefs  and 
ftrength  of  our  feelings. 

It  is  now  time,  a  little  farther  to  illuftrate  the 
application  which  Hartley  makes  of  the  foregoing 
bypothefis.  He  fhews  from  it  the  infignificancy  of 
the  objection,  that,  from  the  fyftem  of  necefilty, 
God  muft  be  the  author  of  fin.  In  refpedl  to  God, 
fays  he,  what  we  call  fin  is  nothing  but  natural  evil, 
fo  far  as  it  is  modified  by,  occafioned  by,  and  per- 
vades the  voluntary  aftions  of  men.  We  cannot 
afcribe  to  the  mofc  perfeiSl  intelligence,  which  fees 
nothing  confufedly,  but  every  thing  clearly  and  dif- 
tind:ly,  the  perceptions  which  moral  appearances 
excite  in  us,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  they  differ  from  thofe 
which  the  view  ,of  natural  evil  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. He  fees  what  conftitutes  the  real  ground 
of  thefe  appearances.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
whole  queftion,  whether  God  be  the  author  of  fin, 
has  no  meaning,  or  this :  does  natural  evil  in  ge- 
neral, and  particularly  that  v/hich  arifes  from  men*s 
voluntary  actions,  enter  into  the  defign  of  God  ? 
If,  however,  we  attribute  to  God  our  perceptions, 
and  what  this  evil  feems  to  us,  the  queftion-  has  no 
meaning.  In  finful  actions  God  fees  the  caufe  of 
them,  the  imperfeftion  and  limiied  faculties  of  the 
creatures,  which,  adtive  or  paffive,  participate  them. 
He  fees  the  evil  thence  arifing,  previoufiy  confidered 
feparately  and  individually.  In  and  for  itfelfthis 
evil  is  not  his  purpofe  :  but  as  it  is  connected  with 
the  whole  fcheme  of  his  creation,  and  this  whole 
fcheme  is  by  him  approved,  as  in  it  particular  evil 
tends  to  general  good,  and  as  the  goodnefs  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  finite  creatures  without  this  evil  would  be 
impoffible,  it  muft  enter  into  his  defign.  This  de- 
fign required  the  greateft  pofiible  variety  of  crea- 
tures :  in  the  fcale  of  being,  then,  there  muft  have 

been 
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been  a  place  for  man  -,  and  a  certain  degree  of  limi- 
tation and  imperfedion,  to  diftinguifh  him,  as  well 
from  the  creatures  above  as  from  thofe  below,  muft 
have  been  eflential  to  him.  If  the  errors,  faults, 
and  imperfedions  of  man  be  deducible  from  his 
eflential  and  neceflary  limitation,  it  is  not  polTible 
for  him  to  be  without  thefe,  and  ftill  be  man.  His 
Creator  is  fully  juftified  if  no  human  being,  the 
whole  confidered,  be  juftified  in  defpifing  the  gift  of 
exiftence.  He  is  fully  juftified,  if  man  be  from  his 
nature  capable  of  no  happinefs,  or  a  happinefs  of  a 
growing  kind.  Such  a  difpofition  prefuppofes  a 
growing  perfedlion,  and  at  the  beginning  of  man's 
exift-ence  the  loweft  degree  of  that  perfection  which 
is  proper  to  him.  For  tne  fake  of  brevity  I  m^y 
here  refer  to  what  I  have  faid  in  a  preceding  remark 
(p.  481.).  If  it  be  now  afked :  whence  arifes  the 
moral  evil  of  human  nature  ?  I  would  anfwer :  it  is 
the  confequence  of  man's  limited  faculties,  and  ca- 
pacity for  perfection.  The  latter  renders  it  necef^ 
fary,  that  he  Ibould  be  placed  on  the  loweft  ftep, 
in  order  that  his  faculties  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  unfolding  themfelves  gradually  :  he  muft  be  a 
fenfitive  before  he  is  a  rational  being.  But  fhouid 
he  have  a  capacity  for  reafon,  or  be  an  agent  choof- 
ing  from  his  own  judgment,  he  muft  poffefs  a  pro- 
penfity  to  agency  as  foon  as  he  can  act.  He  muft 
early  feel  his  deftination  to  act  after  his  own  inclina- 
tion, and  on  every  occafton  follow  this  propenfity. 
He  muft  fly,  or  at  leaft  will  to  raife  himfelf,  before 
he  has  wings.  I  fliall  here  employ  a  common  re- 
mark, yet  not  die  lefs  to  the  purpofe:  man,  whilft 
a  merely  fenfitive  animal,  exerts  his  agency,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fteer,  that  feels  himfelf  deftined 
to  wear  horns,  butts  v/ith  his  head  before  his  horns 
appear.'  He  muft  oppofe  every  diing  that  tends  to 
obftru6t  or  circunifcribe  this  propenfity.  Every  in- 
junction or  reftraint  is  an  odious  compulfion,  againft 

which 
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v/hich  his  freedom  revolts.  He  will  not  be  led; 
he  will  guide  himfelf.  But  fince  he  has  not  yet 
the  neceffary  knowledge,  Vv'hich  he  muft  collect  fronn 
experience,  he  is  expofed  to  the  illufions  of  his 
fenfes,  and  thus  muft  frequently  err,  and  choofe  evil 
for  good.  From  often  repeated  error  he  will  acquire 
a  readinefs  of  going  aftray,  which  tardy  reafon  will 
find  difficult  to  deftroy ;  and  propenfities  will  arife, 
which  a  more  juft  and  perfeft  knowledge  of  things 
will  not  remove  without  pain  and  toil.  Thus  the 
moral  depravity  of  man  proceeds  from  the  limited 
ftate  and  conftitution  effential  to  his  nature.  Now 
as  moral  evil  is  a  confequcnce  of  metaphyfical  evil, 
and  nothing  more  than  natural  evil,  the  grand 
queftion,  whence  arifes  moral  evil  ?  may  be  reduced 
to  this,  whence  arifes  natural  evil  ?  and  ultimately  to 
this,  what  is  the  caufe  of  metaphyfical  evil  ?  This 
queftion  of  the  origin  of  evil,  fo  important  to  the 
peace  of  mankind,  and  fo  puzzling  to  human  un- 
derftanding,  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  reduced  to  this : 
when  God  gave  exiftence  to  beings  out  of  himfelf^ 
he  muft  have  made  them  limited,  or  have  multi- 
plied himfelf:  if  the  latter  be  an  impoffibility,  we 
muft  grant  that  his  goodnefs  and  wifdom  might 
produce  beings  with  more  or  fewer  limitations. 


PROP.     XVI.     p.  66. 

Whether  'philofo'phical  Free-Will  be  confiftent  with  the 
Power  and  Knowledge  of  God. 

Our  author  here  ftiews  in  a  folid  and  conclufive 
manner,  that  philofophical  free-will  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  divine  attributes  of  power  and  knowledge. 
It  is  not  confiftent  with  God's  power,  fince  by  it 
his  power  would  be  limited,  and  hence  be  no  longer 
infinite :  for  as  far  as  man  exercifed  this  free-will  he 

would 
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would  be  independent  of  God.  It  may  be  faid,  in- 
deed, that  he  receives  this  free-will  from  God,  and 
thus  is  dependent  on  him  with  refpeft  to  the  poffef- 
fion  of  it :  but  as  foon  as  he  puts  it  into  a6tion,  he 
ceafes  to  be  under  God's  power,  and  withdraws  him- 
felf  from  his  all-embracing  influence.  If  God  have 
bellowed  on  man  fuch  a  free-will,  he  has  given  hiQi 
a  power  of  freeing  himfelf  from  his  fubjetlion  and 
dependency.  This  fuppolition  brings  to  our  minds, 
in  Ibme  meafure,  what  the  poet  faid  of  Jupiter,  who 
after  he  had  made  gold,  was  aftonifhed  at  the  power 
of  his  own  work,  and  confefled,  that  he  had 
cre^ed  a  divinity  more  mighty  than  himfelf  As 
this  charge  may  appear  too  Itrong  to  the  partifans  of 
philofophical  free-will,  we  will  Ihew  in  another  way, 
that  this  free-will  places  man  without  the  fphere  of 
God's  power  and  influence.  We  cannot  pofllbly  form 
any  idea  of  the  influence  of  God's  power,  but  that  it 
ads  upon  its  fubjed  either  mediately,  or  immediately. 
Any  other  way  is  as  inconceivable  as  power  without 
efFed  or  influence.  If  man  exercife  philofophical 
free-will,  God's  power  cannot  ad:  on  him  immedi- 
ately, as  that  would  be  necefl^ity.  Neither  does  it 
ad  m.ediately,  for  .then  it  would  ad  by  means  of 
caufes  and  effeds,  or  of  fecondary  caufes.  This  is 
equally  inconfifl:ent  with  philofophical  free-will,  by 
which  the  chain  of  caufes  is  broken.  As  often  as 
man  exercifes  this  free-will  he  cuts  afunder  that  chain 
by  which  God  holds  and  draws  all  things.  Either 
he  is  himfelf  the  creator  of  human  adions,  or  chance 
is  the  lord  and  mafl;er  of  them,  and  forms  a  new  chain 
which  lafts  till  another  chance  breaks  it,  or  produces 
nothing  but  ifolated  links  united  to  no  others.  What- 
ever is  effeded  by  philofophical  free-will  has  the  ori- 
ginal grounds  of  its  poflibility  in  the  will  of  God, 
as  far  as  chance  is  eftabliflied,  and  authorized  to  pro- 
duce men's  adions,  by  that  will ;  but  that  of  two 
pofTible  and  oppofite  adions  one  only  takes  place,  is 

no 
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no  farther  afcribable  to  the  will  of  God.  Whilfl 
God  has  left  this  to  chance  to  determine,  he  has  fo 
far  fet  limits  to  his  own  power,  and  left  himfelf  to 
prefer  a  certain  a6tion  or  its  oppofite,  >vhich  ever 
blind  chance,  which  he  has  placed  by  his  fide  as  a 
fellow-creator,  wills  to  be  produced.  In  fuch  an 
action  he  can  no  more  have  a  determinate  v/ill,  than 
a  man  in  an  event  which  he  leaves  to  the  call  of  a 
die.  No  one  can  in  this  cafe  determine  whether 
he  fhall  win  or  lofe  :  and  when  he  leaves  it  to  chance, 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  Ihall  happen,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  he  himfelf  determines  neither  of  the  two. 
So  is  it  with  God,  on  the  fuppofition  of  philofophical 
free-will.  In  it  there  is  always  a  chance,  over  which 
he  has  no  power  and  influence  becaufe  it  is  a  chance. 
If  we  fay,  that  he  can  influence  the  event  by  the  pro- 
duftion  and  connexion  of  circumfl:ances,  that  can 
only  take  place  by  limiting  or  altogether  removing 
the  afllimed  chance,  or  fo  far  as  man  is  aftually 
determined  ab  extra  in  the  exercife  of  his  free-will. 
If  it  be  faid  God  muft  have  thus  limited  his  power 
when  he  willed  the  creating  man  a  free  agent ;  this 
is  taking  for  granted,  that  philofophical  free-will  is 
effential  to  man's  agency,  a  fuppofition  which  has 
already  been  fhewn  to  be  unfounded.  If  it  be  faid 
farther,  that  man  can  be  fubjeft  to  no  moral  impu- 
tation, unlefs  God  have  fo  limited  his  power ;  to 
what  has  before  been  faid  on  the  fubje6t  we  may  add, 
that,  whilft  on  this  fcheme  of  free-will  man's  aftions 
are  fubje6l  to  chance,  it  is  not  more  proper  to  im- 
pute to  him  merit  or  demerit  for  his  adtions,  than 
if  they  were  fubjed  to  neceflity.  If  the  atoms 
of  Epicurus  had  by  their  concourfe  formed  mis- 
Ihapen  malTes,  inftead  of  regular  bodies,  would 
tiiey  have  been  more  culpable,  or  deferving  of  pu- 
nifnment,  if  under  the  guidance  of  chance,  than  if 
fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  neceflity  ?  (We  call  in  this 
hypothefls  with  m.ore  confidence,  as  it  is  in  fad:  the 
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fame  with  the  philofophical  free-will  afcribed  to  man, 
except  that  the  latter,  whilft  under  the  dominion  of 
chance,  admits  confcioufnefs,  the  former  excludes 
it).  If  imputation  and  punifhment  be  abfurd  and 
irrational,  they  muft  be  fo  in  the  higheft  degree,  on 
the  fuppofition  of  chance,  as  being  akogether  without 
end  or  ufe.  Finally,  if  it  be  advanced,  that  God 
voluntarily  fet  limits  to  his  power,  and  thus  they  are 
not  to  be  confidered  as  derogating  or  detra6ting  from 
his  greatnefs  j  it  muft  be  for  want  of  reflefting,  that 
this  would  be  fuch  a  limitation  of  his  authority,  as 
would  render  it  impofTible  for  him  to  uphold  and 
go  vera  the  world,  in  a  great  meafure  at  leaft,  if  not 
altogether.  Creatures  endowed  with  philofophical 
free-will,  whether  they  exercife  it  conftantly  or  occa- 
lionally,  are  wholly  incapable  of  moral  rule.  The 
end  oF  fuch  rule  is  to  lead  men  to  certain  purpofes 
by  fetting  before  them  motives.  When  thefeifiotives 
have  a  certain  adequacy  to  the  underftanding  and 
will,  and  a  determinate  power  on  the  mind,  men  are 
governed,  or  the  intended  purpofes  may  be  attained 
with  and  by  them.  But  to  this  effeft  it  is  necelTary,- 
that  they  have  no  power  of  refitting  thofe  motives 
which  are  to  them,  the  ftrongeft,  or  have  no  philofo- 
phical free-will :  for  by  the  ufe  of  this  they  would  at 
once  annul  the  wifeft  regulations  of  their  ruler,  re- 
maining obllinate  and  difobedient,  againft  all  know- 
ledge of  their  own  good,  and  notwithftanding  his 
giving  them  every  poflible  motive  to  obedience. 
This  will-  hold  good  whether  we  fuppofe  God  or 
man  to  be  the  ruler  of  fuch  fubjeds.  A  human 
governor,  it  is  true,  is  not  always  able  to  produce 
fufficient  motives,  and  frequently  knows  not  what 
motives  will  be  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  powerful  in 
certain  cafes.  Hence  he  cannot  lead  his  fubje<fls  to 
his  purpofes  fo  fully  as  he  would,  nor  exercife  a  per- 
fe6t  dominion  over  them.  But  the  all-wife  and  om- 
nipotent God,  who  at  the  fame  time  that  he  knows 
Vol.  it.  O  o  what 
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what  are  the  ftrongeft  motives  in  every  cafe,  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  thenn,  fliould  maintain  the  mod 
perfe6t  and   unlimited   authority   over   his   rgttional 
creatures.     This  authority,  however,  would  be  cir- 
cumfcribed,  and  nearly  annihilated,  if  ungovernable 
man  could  render  himfelf  infenfibie  to  all  motives, 
and  could  render  vain  by  his  free-will  all  the  meafures 
of  divine  power,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  divine  wif- 
dom.      Thefe   abfurd  confequences  flow  from  the 
doftrine  of  philofophical  free-will.    Experience,  how- 
ever, which  teaches  us,  that  man  is  actually  governed 
by  man,  and  in  a  great  meafure  led  to  the  purpofes 
of  his  ruler,  and  that  many  may  be  fubjefted  to  the 
will  and  nod  of  one,  makes  not  a  little  againft  fuch  a 
free-will.     If  every  fubjeft  in  an  extenfive  kingdom, 
governed  by  an  abfolute  monarch,  exercifed  philofo- 
phical free-will,  the  whole  fum  of  its  effefts  muft  be 
capable  of  being  traced  in  an  obvious  and  convincing 
manner.     From  the  additions  which  each  individual 
philofophical  free-will  would  give  to  the  general  will> 
ibch  an  unbridled,  fantaftic,  moriftrous  chaos  would 
ultimately  arife,  that  a  concordant  and  univerfal  will, 
moving  to  any  determinate  end,  would  be  an  utter 
impoffibility.     If,  however,   we  fuppofe  nothing  of 
this  confufion  and  diforder  in  a  great  and  wifely  regu- 
lated ftate,  but  rather  find,  that  all  its  members  are 
animated  with  one  mind,    and  moved  by  one  will, 
there  muft  be  fome  means  (and  thefe  means  can  be 
nothing  but  motives)  capable  of  imparting  one  will 
to  many  men,  and  of  infallibly  attaining  .their  end, 
fince  they  efl?e6t   it   in   fo  diftinguifhed  a  manner. 
May  we  not,  then,  carry  our  conclufions  from  the  lefs 
to  the  greater?     If  man  can  fo  govern  man,   how 
much  more  may  God  rule  him  to  the  fulfilling  of 
his  will  ? 

That  the  foreknowledge  of  God  is  incompatible 
with  philofophical  free-will  is  clearly  Ihewn  by  our 
author,  and  has  already  been  fuHiciently  demonftrated 
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by  .others.  The  defenders  of  this  free-will  have, 
indeed,  already  given  up  thus  much  to  the  arguments 
of  their  opponents^  that  they  content  themfelves  with 
afcribing  to  God  a  probable  foreknowledge  of  men's 
anions.  But  Mendelffohn,  in  his  excellent  Treatile 
on  Probability,  has  proved  in  a  new  and  incontro- 
vertible manner,  that  a  probable  foreknowledge  is 
abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  philofophical  free-will. 
If,  fays  he,  God  have  a  probable  foreknowledge 
with  refpe(5b  to  our  free  adions,  the  degree  of  this 
probability  muft  be  determinate,  as  there  cannot  be 
a  quantity  without  a  determinate  degree,  if,  as  in 
this  cafe,  it  ultimately  will  be.  But  if  the  degree  of 
the  divine  probability  be  determinate,  the  proportion 
which  the  grounds  of  probability  known  to  God 
bear  to  certainty  muft  be  given,  as  from  this  pro^ 
portion  the  degree  of  probability  is  to  be  eftimated. 
The  grounds  of  probability  are  all  thofe  data  from 
which  the  truth  is  known,  and  which,  if  we  have 
them  all,  produce  certainty,  if  we  have  a  greater  or 
lefs  number  of  them,  produce  a  higher  or  lower  de- 
gree of  probability.  Now  whence  does  God  take 
thefe  grounds  of  probability  ?  NecelTarily  from  the 
circumftances  in  which  the  free  agent  is  placed,  and 
from  the  motives  and  incentives  that  determine  his 
choice.  But  all  the  circumftances  in  which  the  agent 
is  placed,  and  all  his  motives  and  incentives  are 
infufficient  to  produce  a  certainty  of  what  choice  lie 
will  make.  Thus  the  degree  of  probability  cannot 
be  determined  from  the  proportion  which  the  pofitive 
motives  bear  to  the  pofitive  and  negative  ones  taken 
together  :  otherwife  thefe  motives  muft  include  fome 
grounds  from  which  this  free  agent  is  determined  to 
one  adlion  rather  than  to  another.  Thus  the  more 
pofitive  or  negative  motives  a6t  upon  our  will,  the 
greater  the  probability,  that  we  fhall  do  or  avoid  a 
thing.  If  it  were  poflible,  that  infinitely  many  mo- 
tives (hould  work  upon  our  will  to  the  produ6li,on  of 
O  o  2  a  certain 
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a  certain  adion,  they  would  conftitute  an  infinite  de- 
gree of  probability,  or  a  certainty,  as  according  to  the 
opinion  of  thefe  philofophers  the  maximum  of  our  free 
actions  is  only  to  be  fought  in  infnito.  Now  as  in 
every  particular  cafe  only  a  finite  number  of  motives 
a6l  upon  us,  the  probability  of  the  divine  prefcience 
is  to  certainty,  as  the  finite  number  of  the  motives 
that  occafion  our  choice  is  to  an  infinite  number  of 
the  fame,  or  the  degree  of  the  divine  foreknowledge 
=  0.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  jufl  and 
clear  than  this  demonflration.  The  more  am  I  aflo- 
nifhed,  that  Rautenberg  in  a  remark  on  Hume's 
EfTays  on  the  firft  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural 
Religion,  tranflated  by  him,  Ihould  difpute  this  argu- 
ment, or  rather,  admitting  the  premifes,  deny  the 
conclufion.  He  conceives,  that  MendelfTohn  alTumes, 
without  any  grounds,  that  all  the  circumflances  in 
which  a  free  agent  is  placed  do  not  conftitute  a 
certainty,  which  can  only  arife  from  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  motives :  and  rather  believes,  that  from  a 
finite  number  fuch  a  degree  of  force  may  arife,  as  to 
incline  the  will  to  the  one  fide,  particularly  when  no 
motives,  or  very  feeble  ones  only,  exift  on  the  other. 
But  does  not  this  opponent  of  MendelfTohn  perceive, 
that,  according  to  the  fyftem  in  difpute,  the  circum- 
ftances  in  which  a  free  agent  is  placed  cannot  pofTibly 
conftitute  certainty  ?  For  did  they  amount  to  a 
certainty,  this,  free  agent  muft  in  reality  be  deter- 
mined by  circumftanees,  he  muft  a6t  according  to 
this  determination  and  could  not  a6t  otherwife,  con- 
fequently  the  freedom  of  indifferency,  or  the  freedom 
by«  which  man  can  refift  thofc  motives  that  are  to 
him  the  ftrongeft  at  the  time,  completely  falls  to  the 
ground.  If  he  can  refift  thefe  circumftanees  he  is 
not  determined  by  them.  If  he  be  not  determined 
by  them,  there  are  no  grounds  from  which  his  refo- 
iution  can  be  known.  If  a  given  number  of  motives 
certainly  incline  the  will  to  one  fide,  he  who  knows 
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all  thefe  motives,  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  a  pro- 
bable foreknowledge,  as  he  muft  unqueftionably  pof- 
fefs  a  certain  prefcience.     But  this  is  ever  and  folely 
the  cafe,   if  the  will  be  determined  by  the  motives 
adually  prefent,  and  by  nothing  elfe.    It  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  add,  that  every  fuch  cafe  abfolutely  excludes 
fuch  a  freedom  as  enables  a  man  to  aft  in  oppofition 
to  his  motives,   and  independent  of  them,   fo  that 
they  are   infufficient   to   determine   him,    and   their 
power  muft  be  fupplied  by  fomething  elfe,  not  to 
be  defined,  if  a  determination  take  place.     Rauten- 
berg  alfo  advances,  that,  whilft  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  God  knows  things,  we  cannot 
infer  any  objeftion  to  a  demonftrated  truth  from  his 
knowledge.    Not  to  mention,  that  philofophical  free- 
will is  by  no  means  a  demonftrated  truth,  this  is  in 
fa6b  faying  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  as  Hartley  very 
juftly  fhews.     We  freely  confefs,  that  no  argument 
againft  philofophical  free-will  is  here  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  the  divine  knowledge  and  prefcience ; 
but  from  the  mere  exiftence  of  God's  foreknowledge 
of  men's  anions,  let  it  happen  however  it  may,  we 
conclude,  that  it  is  not  impoflible  to  foreknow  thofe 
aftions,  and  confequently,  that  they  cannot  be  inde- 
terminate and  uncertain,  fince  were  they  fo  they  could 
not  be  foreknown,   either  by  God  or  by  any  other 
intelligence,    as  what   is  abfolutely  impoflible,    and 
includes  a  contradiftion,  is  not  more  fubjed  to  the 
power  of  God,  than  to  that  of  any  other  being.     To 
be  indeterminate  and  abfolutely  uncertain  in  itfelf, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  foreknown  as  certain  and 
determinate,  conftitute  as  formal  and  palpable  a  con- 
tradiftion  as  can  be  conceived.     The  one  annihilates 
the  other.     Now  if  the  infinity  of  God  with  refpedl 
to  his  other  attributes  cannot  make  any  contradiction 
poflible,  however  infinite  his  knowledge  may  be,  it 
extends  to  impofllbilities   no   more   than  does  his 
O  o  3  power. 
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power.  But  to  be  uncertain  and  fortuitous,  and  yet 
to  be  foreknown  as  certain  and  neceffary,  conftitutes 
a  non-entity. 

PROP.     XIX.     p,  79. 

On  Injpiration, 

The  different  opinions  held  concerning  divine 
infpiration  may  be  conveniently  reduced  to  three, 
Thefe  our  author  mentions,  with  the  grounds  for 
themj  but  ftill  fome  other  grounds  may  be  added. 
There  are  alfo  fome  general  confiderations  which 
mufl  have  weight  with  every  rational  and  thinking 
follower  of  the  chriftian  religion,  in  deciding  to  which 
of  the  three  the  preference  Ihould  be  given.  This 
mull  firft  of  all  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  as  it  in- 
deed is  by  Hartley,  that,  which  ever  of  the  three  be 
embraced,  we  pay  fuch  refpedt  to  revelation,  as  to 
be  amended,  alluredj  and  inflrufted  in  the  way  of 
falvation.  Thus  he  who  adopts  the  loweft  hypo- 
thefis  confiders  the  fcripture  as  his  rule  of  faith  and 
life,  and  as  the  ground  of  his  hopes  and  expeftations. 
But  whether  his  opijiion  of  divine  infpiration  be  in 
reality  fufficient  to  this  purpofe  or  not,  appears  to" 
me  not  to  be  fo  properly  determinable  on  general 
principles,  and  from  a  general  view,  as  from  the 
particular  way  of  thinking  of  the  party,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  from  which  he  forms  his  judgment^ 
It  may  feem  to  us,  that  no  one  can  attain  a  true 
confidence  through  revelation,  or  a  praflical  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  its  doftrines,  if  he  have  not  fo 
high  an  opinion  of  its  divine  origin  and  authority  as 
appears  to  us  necelTary  for  our  own  truft  and  con- 
vidion.  In  this,  however,  we  frequently  err.  How 
many  pious  chriftians  are  fhocked  and  hurt  by  the 
various  readings  of  the  fcriptures,  and  the  deteftion 
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of  faults  that  have  crept  into  the  modern  text  from 
careleflhefs  and  ignorance  !  Unqueftionably  this 
arifes  from  their  opinion  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
facred  books  extending  itfelf  to  the  moft  trifling  cir- 
cumftances,  to  words,  fyllables,  and  letters,  with 
which  overftretched  notion  the  remark  of  fuch  errors 
does  not  accord.  To  ftill  more  is  the  idea,  that 
premeditated  additions,  defalcations,  or  corruptions 
of  the  fcriptures  have  taken  place,  totally  inadmiffi- 
ble.  Now  as  thefe  find  fuch  a  fuppofition  incompa- 
tible with  their. high  veneration  for  the  fcriptures, 
they  are  too  prone  to  conclude,  that  all  who  afTert, 
or  even  think  polTible,  fuch  falfifications  of  parti- 
cular paflfages,  altogether  rejedt  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  whole.  It  will  probably  be  admitted,  that 
in  this  cafe  the  inference  from  ourfelves  to  others  is 
precipitate  and  unjufl.  But  we  muft  on  the  fame 
principles  admit,  that  it  is  equally  unjuft  for  thoie 
who  entertain  the  highell  polTible  opinion  of  divine 
infpiration,  to  deny  all  true  and  wholefome  reverence 
for  the  fcriptures  to  thofe  who  content  themfelves 
■with  the  loweft.  I  fay  on  the  fame  principles.  For, 
if  every  thing  in  the  fcriptures,  even  to  each  indivi- 
dual word,  fyllable,  and  letter,  were  the  immediate 
work  of  God,  it  is  but  reafonable  to  conclude,  that 
the  fame  caufes  which  moved  God  himfelf  immedi- 
ately and  miraculoufly  to  fix  and  determine  every 
thing  in  the  fcriptures,  even  to  the  moft  unimportant 
objefts,  would  have  moved  him  to  have  fuperin- 
tended  the  fecurity  and  prefervation  of  what  he  had 
fo  exadly  and  minutely  eftablifhed.  Were  it  necef- 
fary,  that  every  word  and  letter  fhould  have  been 
infpired,  we  muft  alfo  fuppofe  it  neceflary,  that  every 
infpired  word  ftiould  retain  the  letters  appointed  by 
God,  and  be  incapable  of  alteration  by  human  words 
or  letters.  Yes,  perhaps  fome  one  will  fay,  but  how 
many  continual  miracles  muft  be  requifite  to  this ! 
Let  us  however  confider,  that,  from  the  fuppofition, 
O  o  4  fuch 
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fuch  a  minute  infpiration  being  neceflary  to  the  fal- 
vation  of  mankind,  if  it  could  and  muft  have  hap- 
pened, its  requiring  more  or  fewer  miracles  is  of  no 
moment  to  the  omnipotence  of  God.  It  may  be 
faid,  if  every  thing  in  the  fcriptures  were  not  fo 
accurately  and  minutely  determined  by  divine  infpi- 
ration, we  could  not  have  fufficient  certainty  and 
confidence  in  the  divine  dodlrines.  Were  this  true, 
there  muft  be  no  blunders  of  copyifts,  no  inaccuracy 
in  the  text,  and  no  accidental  error  in  the  fcriptures; 
or  each  individual  reader  of  them  muft  have  an  in- 
fallible fenfe,  by  which  he  might  diftinguifh  the 
divine  original  from  the  additions  made  by  men. 
Even  had  he  this,  in  places  where  alterations  have 
actually  been  made,  the  requilite  certainty  and  confi- 
dence could  not  poflibly  be  obtained :  and  if  a  man 
extend  his  faith  to  words  and  letters,  this  very  cir- 
cumftance  muft  greatly  embarrafs  him.  If  the  pre- 
text, that  lb  many  continual  miracles  are  neceffary 
to  preferve  an  unalterable  purity  of  the  text,  be  at 
all  valid,  the  general  principle  muft  be  firft  admit- 
ted, that  God  performs  as  few 'miracles  as  poflible, 
and  never  more  than  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  the 
attainment  of  his  divine  purpofes.  But  it  would'  be 
the  extreme  of  rafhnefs  in  us  to  determine  how 
many  or  how  few  miracles  are  requifite  to  anfwer 
the  defigns  of  God.  However,  when  we  find,  that 
a  certain  miracle  has  not  produced  certain  effecfts,  we 
may  venture  humbly  to  prefume,  that  fuch  a  mira- 
cle was  not  neceffary.  But  here  this  is  aftually  the 
cafe.  For  lince  fo  many  variations  are  to  be  found 
in  refpedt  to  words,  fyliables,  and  letters,  he  who 
fees,  and  is  confcious  of  thefe  variations,  cannot 
poffibly  confirm  his  faith  and  hopes  by  the  notion, 
that  the  words,  fyliables,  and  letters  which-  he  has 
before  him  were  immediately  infpired  by  God. 

Should  any  one  hence  conclude,  that  in  this  cafe 
we  can  never  be  certain  of  the  true  fenfe  of  any 
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book  in  the  Bible,  or  of  any  part  of  a  book  j  I 
anfwer,  that,  in  determining  the  n^ieaning  of  a  whole 
book,  or  of  any  connefted  propofition,  we  muft 
not  attend  fo  much  to  particular  words,  as  to  the 
connedtion  of  all  the  words  taken  together,  the  fcopc 
of  the  whole,  and  all  concomitant  circumftances. 
Thus,  though  a  particular  word  might  be  falfified, 
we  may  be  fufficiently  certain  of  the  tenour  of  the 
whole :  for  it  is  highly  improbable,  that  the  whole 
Ihould  be  falfified;  and  were  there  any  part  alto- 
gether corrupted  and  erroneous,  either  it  would  have 
no  rational  meaning,  or  it  would  have  a  fenfe  con- 
tradidory  to  the  purpofe  of  its  writer,  and  the  general 
tenour  of  the  fcriptures.  In  this  cafe,  we  could 
make  no  ufe  of  fuch  a  text,  particularly  if  it  were 
not  to  be  amended  and  reftored  by  the  help  of  criti- 
cifm,  and  a  comparifon  with  other  manufcripts  and 
verfions.  If,  however,  a  text  of  fcripture  have  an 
intelligible  meaning,  confonant  to  the  defigns  of  its 
divine  author,  and  the  general  fenfe  of  the  whole, 
we  may  be  fufficiently  certain,  that  it  is  not  through- 
out altered  and  corrupted.  But  this  does  not  pre- 
vent a  word  here  and  there  in  it  from  being  erro- 
neous :  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  more  we  build 
on  particular  words  in  our  expofition,  and  the  lefs 
we  confider  the  connexion  of  the  whole,  the  pur- 
pofe of  the  writer,  and  the  like,  in  explaining  the 
fenfe  of  a  paflage,  the  lefs  certain  muft  our  inter- 
pretation be.  However  numerous  the  faults  and 
errors  that  may  have  crept  into  a  book  of  Cicero, 
if  the  whole  afford  an  intelligible  meaning,  v;e  can 
determine  with  fufficient  certainty  the  fenfe  of  the 
author,  and  what  he  intended  to  fay,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  thefe  errors  and  imperfedtions,  if  we  proceed 
according  to  the  rules  of  found  criticifm.  But 
Ihould  we  fet  afide  the  connection  of  the  whole, 
Ihutting  our  eyes  againft  the  light  to  be  derived  from 
the  confideration  of  all  its  parts,  and  a  comparifon 
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of  them  with  each  other,  and  explain  his  fyftem 
from  a  fingle  expreffion,  founding  our  convidion 
of  his  defign  to  maintain  this  or  that  on  the  authen- 
ticity; of  a  word,  our  certainty  would  reft  on  very 
flight  grounds.  The  lefs  probable  it  is,  that  ail 
we  employ  to  afcertain  his  meaning  fhould  be  fal- 
Iified  and  corrupted,  the  more  certain  is  our  inter- 
pretation j  for  it  is  far  more  improbable,  that  the 
whole  fhould  be  erroneous,  than  that  a  particular 
word  fhould  be  fo. 

Of  the  fame  nature  is  the  well-known  difpute, 
whether  infpiration  extend  only  to  the  fubjeft  or  to 
the  words  of  holy  writ.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  this  properly  expreflfes  the  true  point  in  dif- 
pute. This  fliort  anfwer  may  be  given  to  the  quef- 
tion  couched  in  fuch  terms  :  a  fubjeft  without  words 
is  inconceivable,  fo  that  if  God  infpired  the  fubjeft, 
he  muft  have  infpired  words  expreffing  it.  But  this 
anfwer  decides  nothing  at  bottom :  it  rather  leads 
to  the  following  queftions.  What  is  the  general 
notion  of  infpiration  ?  How  many  kinds  of  infpi- 
ration are  there,  according  to  this  notion  ?  And 
how  may  all  this  be  applied  to  the  holy  fcriptures, 
and  their  feveral  parts  ? 

In  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  word,  we  may 
term  every  communication  of  our  thoughts  and  per- 
ceptions to  another,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
every  adlion  by  which  we  determine  the  thoughts 
and  perceptions  of  another  to  accord  with  our 
thoughts  and  perceptions  an  infpiration.  There  are 
as  many  kinds  of  infpiration,  therefore,  as  there  are 
modes  in  which  this  may  be  effefted. 

The  ways  in  which  a  man  may  occafion  certain 
thoughts  and  perceptions,,  or  certain  notions,  judg- 
ments, and  opinions  in  another,  or  in  which  he  may 
eletermine  him  to  think  and  judge  thus  of  a  fubjeft, 
and  not  otherwife,  are  various.;  and  fo  many  kinds 
of  infpiration   muft   we  admit,     Language   is   the 
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moft  perfedt  mean  of  propounding  and  imparting 
our  thoughts  to  others.  Thus  verbal  infpiration,  or 
irifpiration  by  means  of  oral  or  written  words,  is  the 
firft  and  moft  perfedl  kind.  But  other  figns  and 
fymbols  may  be  employed  inftead  of  words,  to  make 
others  acquainted  with  our  thoughts.  This  may  be 
efFeded  by  fignificant  geftures,  or  pi6lures,  in  par- 
ticular. Thus  we  have  a  kind  crif  infpiration,  which, 
to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  verbal,  we  may  ftyle  figu- 
rative or  fymbolical.  Farther,  we  may  impart  our 
thoughts  on  a  certain  fubjed  to  another,  by  placing 
him  in  fuch  circumftances,  and  affording  him  fuch 
data  and  means  of  knowledge,  that  by  their  ufe  and 
application  he  muft  necelTarily  be  led  to  the  fame 
thoughts  and  perceptions  of  the  fubjedl  as  we  have, 
or  as  we  would  imprefs  on  him.  As  this  fpecies  of 
infpiration  differs  from  the  preceding  ones  in  more 
particularly  employing  the  mind  and  underftanding 
of  the  perfon  infpired,  we  may  term  it  co-operative 
infpiration.  Finally,  we  can  conceive  of  a  commu- 
nication of  thoughts  by  an  immediate  influence  upon 
the  JenJonuWi  and  by  its  means  upon  the  mind, 
whereby  thoughts  are  excited  and  imparted  to  the 
intelleft,  diredtly  producing  conceptions,  without  the 
interference  of  any  known  means.  This  may  be 
ftyled  immediate  infpiration.  I  believe  that  thefe  four 
kinds  include  the  whole  of  our  notion  of  infpiration, 
and  conftitute  all  its  primary  divifions ;  though,  by 
varioufly  combining  them,  other  kinds  might  be 
formed,  and  fome,.  if  not  all,  of  thefe  primary  divi- 
fiofis  admit  of  being  fubdivided. 

Inftead  of  entering  farther  into  this  analyfis,  I  will 
inquire  into  the  end  that  may  be  propofed  by  infpi- 
ration. This  end  muft  be  confined  to  the  perfon 
infpired,  or  to  others,  or  it  muft  extend  to  both.  In 
the  firft  inftance  the  perfon  infpired  muft  receive 
fome  information,  or  inftruftion,  neceffary  or  iifeful 
to  himfelf  alone.     In  the  fecond,  he  will  announce 
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what  is  ufeful  and  neceflary  to  others.     In  the  third, 
the  inftru6bion  imparted  to  him  is  applicable  both  to 
others  and  hinrifelf,    and  he  receives  it  equally  for 
both.  If  infpiration  have  any  rational  end,   a  fourth 
cafe  is  not  to  be  conceived.     In  the  firft  cafe  the 
inftruftion  muft  be  perfectly  underftood  by  the  perlbn 
infpiredj  otherwife  he  could  derive  no  benefit  from 
its  being  imparted  to  him.   In  the  third  cafe  he  muft 
underftand  it  likewife,  at  leaft  in  part  though  it  may 
not  be  neceffary  for  him  to  comprehend  the  whole  of 
it,  as  a  part  may  concern  others  alone.  So  far,  how- 
ever, as  he  is  interefted  in  it,  what  it  announces  muft 
be  intelligible  to  himfelf.     In  the  fecond  cafe  which 
we  have  mentioned,  it  is  not  neceflary,  that  he  ftiould 
underftand  what  he  is  to  deliver.     Hd   is  but  the 
meflenger,  conveying  inftruflions  that  may  be  con- 
cealed fronn  his  knowledge.     In  this  cafe,  the  third 
kind  of  infpiration,  which  we  have  termed  co-ope- 
rative,   would  be  inadmiffible ;    and  the  fourth,  or 
immediate,   would  fcarcely  be  applicable.     For  the 
conceptions  produced  in  the  mind  by  this,  which  we 
muft  fuppofe  fubjefl  to  the  general  laws  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  though  excited  in  an  extraordinary  and  mi- 
raculous manner,  cannot  poflibly  be  unintelligible  to 
the  mind  that  forms  them,    and  exprefles  them  by 
words :  even  were  the  words  anfwering  to  the  ideas 
imbibed  or  imprefted  at  the  fame  time  with  them, 
which  would  render  this  kind  of  infpiration  the  fame 
as  to  the  principal  point  with  the  firft.    Both  the  firft 
and  fecond  kinds  of  infpiration,  however,  are  admif- 
iible  in  this  cafe.     In  the  firft  and  third  cafe  any  of 
the  kinds  of  infpiration  might  take  place,  though  all 
might  not  be  equally  fuitable,  which  would  depend 
on  the  fubje(51:  of  the  inlpiratiofi.     If  we  would  form 
an  accurate  judgment  of  the  point  in  queftion,    we 
fhould  now  inquire  oh  what  occafion  each  kind  of 
infpiration  might  be  moft  conveniently  employed. 
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The  fubje6t  of  infpiration  may  be  either  hiftorical, 
or  do6lrinal;  it  may  relate  to  occurrences  or  doc- 
trines. Occurrences  may  be  either  paft,  or  future; 
do6lrines  may  be  either  credenday  or  agenday  articles 
of  faith,  or  rules  of  conduct.  Let  us  now  confider 
what  kind  of  infpiration  would  be  moft  adequate  to 
each  purpofe.  To  begin  with  paft  occurrences.  Of 
thele  either  we  had  teftimX)nies,  accounts,  and  tra- 
ditions, prior  to  infpiration,  and  independent  of  it, 
or  we  had  them  not.  If  we  had  them  not,  the  third 
kind  of  infpiration  is  evidently  inadmiffible :  for  there 
would  exift  no  data,  no  fources  of  knowledge,  by  the 
ufe  of  which  the  perfon  infpired  might  be  brought  to 
thofe  notions  which  were  to  be  imparted  to  him. 
Neither  is  the  fecond  fuitable  to  the  purpofe,  as  it 
would  be  inadequate  to  the  defign  of  delivering  a 
hiftory  in  chronological  order,  with  fcrupulous  ex- 
aflnefs,  and  hiftoric  tcuth ;  confequently  it  ought  not 
to  be  employed  where  this  is  requifite.  In  this  cafe 
the  firft  kind  is  the  'moft  convenient,  though  the 
fourth  might  indeed  be  employed.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  oral  or  written  accounts  of  fuch  occurrences 
exift,  though  either  the  firft  or  fourth  kind  might  be 
ufed  likewife  here,  yet  the  third  appears  to  deferve 
the  preference,  for  the  following  reafons.  Firft,  as 
it  is  fufficient  to  the  end,  which,  confidering  that  it 
is  the  moft  natural,  whilft  the  others  are  fupernatural, 
renders  it  preferable  to  thefe:  fecondly,  as  it  will 
exercife  and  improve  the  mental  faculties  and  under- 
ftanding  of  thofe  to  whom  hiftory  is  thus  infpired,  or 
to  whom  knowledge  is  thus  imparted :  and,  more 
efpecially,  in  the  third  place,  as  it  is  the  moft  cre- 
dible, and  adequate  to  the  end  of  infpiration,  fo  far 
as  the  occurrences  made  known  are  to  be  admitted 
as  true  by  others.  To  conceive  this  the  more  clearly, 
let  us  fuppofe,  that  a  writer  gives  a  hiftory  of  a  cer- 
tain remote  period,  of  which  we  had  accounts  before 
him,  and  ftill  exifting  in  his  time,  and  exprefsly  de- 
dares. 
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Glares,  that  h?is  hiftory  is  not  compiled  from  thole 
accounts,  but  written  in  confequence  of  immediate 
infpiration  from  God.  Now  would  fuch  a  writer  be 
credited  by  pofterity  ?  Would  after-ages  rather  rely 
on  him,  than  believe  the  accounts  exifting  elfewhere, 
in  points  in  which  his  hiftory  contradifted  or  deviated 
from  thofe  accounts  ?  Would  not  rather  the  pretence 
of  the  divine  revelation  and  infpiration  of  a  hiftory, 
which  the  narrator  might  have  known  without  thefe, 
from  the  accounts  exifting,  from  the  teftimony  of 
witneffes  of  the  occurrences,  or  from  his  own  know- 
ledge (if  he  be  writing  the  hiftory  of  his  own  time) 
and  which  he  might  have  related  with  fufficient  ac- 
curacy by  the  exercife  of  his  own  judgment,  and  the 
neceflary  examination,  be  very  improbable  ?  Much 
more  credible  would  the  writer's  narration  be,  did  he, 
in  exprefs  terms,  or  by  the  aftual  ufe  of  the  accounts 
ftili  extant,  lim.it  his  claim  of  divine  infpiration  to. 
this,  that  he  wrote  his  hiftory  at  the  command  of 
God,  endued  with  fuch  faculties,  and  placed  in  fuch 
circumftances,  as  to  be  enabled  to  give  the  moft 
accurate  and  true  account  poflibles  from  the  fources 
that  were  in  exiftence. 

Should  the  hiftorian  relate  fuch  circumftances  and 
incidents  as  could  not  be  the  fruits  of  his  own  un- 
derftanding,  being  fuch  as  a  mind  merely  human 
could  not  difcover,  he  muft  be  indebted  for  them  to 
a  higher  revelation.  In  this  cafe  the  claim  of  fuch 
a  revelation  Would  not  weaken  his  credibility,  as  by 
it  he  would  be  informed  of  circumftances,  which 
his  mind  could  not  otherwife  have  conceived.  Ifi 
however,  he  promulgate  no  circumftances  or  inci- 
dents undifcoverable  by  human  inveftigation,  fuch 
an  immediate  revelation  would  be  unneceflary  and 
improbable.  As  to  what  concerns  future  events,  it 
muft  be  confidered  whether  they  be  delivered  with 
accuracy,  and  in  the  ordinary  form  of  hiftory,  or 
only  under  general  types,  with  fome  degree  of  obfcu- 
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rity,  and  without  a  precife  dcfcription  of  particular 
circumftances.  If  the  former,  the  fame  may  be  faid 
as  of  pad  occurrences  of  which  we  have  no  account : 
if  the  latter,  no  one  of  the  kinds  is  'more  apt  than 
the  fymbolical ;  and  in  all  cafes  the  immediate,  with 
which  th€  fymbolical  may  be  united.  Of  dodrines, 
and  rules  of  condu6t,  we  mull  obferve,  that  they 
will  be  either  altogether  arbitrary,  that  is  not  {o 
connefled  with  the  natural  or  acquired  knowledge  of 
the  perfon  infpired  as  to  be  a  regular  confequence  of 
iti  or  they  will  not  be  in  this  fenfe  arbitrary.  If 
they  be  the  form.er,  they  muft  be  infpired  after  the 
firft,  fecond,  or  fourth  manner  ^  and  according  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  precifely  determined,  the  firft 
and  fourth,  or  the  fecond,  will  be  moft  fuitable. 
If  the  doftrines  and  precepts  be  fuch  as  might  flow 
from  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  infpired  perfon, 
the  third  kind  of  infpiration  fecms  preferable,  princi- 
pally for  thefe  reafons,  that  thus  they  would  render 
the  ideas  of  the  perfon  infpired  more  perfe6t,  and 
exaU  his  underftanding.  For  this  purpofe  dodrines 
and  their  application  muft  be  made  more  clear  to 
him,  and  moral  precepts  more  engaging,  and  eafier 
to  praftife,  whilft  he  is  inftruded  in  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded. 

Before  I  apply  what  has  been  faid  to  the  holy 
fcriptures  in  particular,  I  fhall  make  the  two  follow- 
ing general  remarks.  In  the  firft  place,  I  prefume, 
that  in  the  infpiration  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  meafures  relative  to  religion,  its  foun- 
dation, fupport,  and  propagation,  God  employs  na- 
tural means,  or  means  agreeable  to  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature,  and  refrains  from  extraordinary, 
fupernatural,  or  miraculous  ones,  as  long  as  the  for- 
mer are  fufficient  to  efFe6t  the  purpofes  of  God  in 
religion,  having  recourfe  to  miracles  only  when  they 
are  abfolutely  neceffary.  It  is  true,  that  we  cannot; 
witli  ceruiinty  determine  by  reaibning  a  pricri  wheji 

natural 
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natural  means  are  fufficient  to  the  purpofes  of  God ; 
but  analogy  and  comparifon  may  help  us  to  fome 
conje6tures,  and  we  cannot  err  very  widely  from 
the  truth  in  expelling  God  to  aft  in  the  like  man- 
ner in  like  inftances.  My  fecond  remark  is  this, 
that,  in  folving  the  difficult  problem  of  divine  infpi- 
ration,  that  folution,  which  leaves  the  feweft  diffi- 
culties, perplexities,  and  contradidlions,  is  to  be 
preferred  j  reje6ting  every  other,  which,  inftead  of 
removing  thofe  difficulties,  tends  rather  to  make  them 
inexplicable. 

I  will  now  examine  whether  the  preceding  theory 
of  infpiration  may  be  applied  to  the  infpiration  of 
the  holy  fcriptures.  Let  us  firft  confider  the  differ- 
ent fubje6ls  of  the  facred  writings.  They  contain 
do6trines,  prophecies,  and  hiftories.  The  do6lrines 
are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  we  may  apply  to  them  the 
forementioned  divifion.  There  are  pofitive  doftrines, 
and  arbitrary  precepts ;  not  fo  in  themfelves,  but 
with  refped  to  the  underftanding  of  man.  Thus  we 
may  apply  to  thefe  the  foregoing  confequence,  that 
they  were  imparted  to  mankind  by  the  firft  and  fourth 
kind  of  infpiration.  God  has  made  known  to  the 
infpired  perfon,  what  he  and  others  fhould  do,  by 
means  of  an  oral  or  written  inftrudlion ;  and  this  in- 
ftrudtion  was  communicated  fupernaturally,  as  no 
ordinary  or  natural  inftru<5tion  would  have  been  fuffi- 
cient to  the  purpofe.  But  again,  natural  means  were 
as  much  as  poffible  employed,  and  the  laws  of  hu- 
man reafon  as  little  as  might  be  deviated  from.  Thus 
the  molt  important  inftru6lion  muft  have  been  com- 
municated in  human  guife,  and  in  the  manner  of 
common  information.  Superior  beings  muft  have 
appeared  as  men,  and  uttered  human  words,  or  the 
perfon  infpired  muft  at  leaft  have  heard  a  human 
voice.  The  moft  weighty  religious  precepts  were 
imparted  to  the  apoftles  by  the  Son  of  God  in  human 
form,  and  in  a  natural  manner.  In  fome  extraor- 
dinary 
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dinary  cafes  only,  for  which  they  were  not  prepared, 
and  in  which  their  ignorance  might  have  led  them 
into  great  perplexity,  a  fupernatural  revelation  was 
communicated  to  them.  So  far,  however,  as  thefc 
truths  and  precepts  might  have  followed  of  them- 
felves  from  their  natural  and  acquired  knowledge,  we 
may  prefume,  that  the  third  fpecies  of  infpiration  was 
combined  with  the  firft.  Thus  from  the  union  of 
thefe  two  kinds  the  moft  perfed:  infpiration  arofe  ; 
whence  we  may  conclude,  that  they  were  the  moft 
ufual,  though  without  exclufion  of  the  fecond  and 
fourth.  Thofe  dodrines  and  precepts  which  are  not 
arbitrary,  but  merely  rational,  as  in  fome  of  the 
Pfalms  for  inftance,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ec- 
clefiaftes,  and  the  book  of  Job,  may  aptly  be  referred 
to  the  third  fpecies,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
them  as  of  hiftory. 

Prophecies  come  under  the  fecond  and  fourth 
kinds  of  infpiration.  They  are  imparted  by  vifion 
and  fymbolical  perceptions  in  trances  or  dreams,  in 
which  future  events  are  reprelented  as  in  a  pifture, 
or  in  which  human  voices  and  words  are  heard. 
This  diftindion  is  here  to  be  made,  that,  when  the 
fubjeft  of  the  prophecy  is  made  known  to  the  pro- 
phet by  external  types,  the  fecond  kind  takes  place : 
but  when  it  is  feen  or  heard  by  means  of  an  im- 
mediate influence  on  his  imagination,  the  fourth. 
How  far  this  fourth  kind  of  infpiration  is  more  or  lefs 
natural,  I  fhall  not  venture  to  determine.  It  is  fo 
far  fupernatural,  however,  that  one  man  cannot  in- 
fpire  another  by  its  means,  but  only  God  himfelf,  or 
perhaps  fome  being  fuperior  to  man,  under  his  direc- 
tion: and  inafmuch  as  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
operation  which  produces  a  feries  of  conceptions  in 
the  mind,  not  founded  on  its  former  ideas,  on  its 
previoufly  acquired  knowledge,  or  on  any  external 
perceptions,  this  kind  of  infpiration  is  not  only 
fupernatural,  but  the  moft  wonderful  of  all.  One 
Vol.  II.  P  p  thing, 
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thing,  however,  I  muft  obferve,  that  it  happens  for 
the  mod  part,  in  all  probability,  if  not  conftantly,  .in 
a  dream  or  trance.  And  the  reafon  of  this  feems  to 
be,  that  the  perfon  infpired  might  have  a  rem.ark- 
able  ground  of  dillindlion,  whereby  to  difcriminate 
the  divine  infpiration  from  his  own  thoughts  and 
conceptions.  This  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impof- 
fible,  were  the  infpiration  confounded  with  the  chain 
of  his  ordinary  conceptions,  without  any  ftriking 
mark  of  dillin6tion,  and  were  it  preceded  by  no 
warning  to  point  it  out  as  extraordinary  and  divine. 
A  mere  internal  admonition,  that  what  a  man  is 
about  to  think  will  be  by  divine  infpiration,  feems 
fcarcely  fufficient  to  fecure  him  from  felf- deception, 
if  the  admonition  be  unaccompanied  with  decifive 
external  circumftances,  or  if  the  perfon  infpired  be 
afTured  only  by  his  natural  conceptions.  If  fuch 
criterions  fail,  he  cannot  be  certain,  that  the  thought 
of  an  approaching  infpiration  itfelf  is  not  his  own 
natural  conception,  and  particularly  if  he  be  accuftom- 
ed  to  expe6t  infpirations  from  God.  This  remark  is 
perfe6lly  confonant  to  what  we  learn  of  immediate 
infpiration  from  the  holy  fcriptures.  When  the  pro- 
phets fay  :  the  fpirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  :  if  we 
fuppofe  it  to  mean,  that  the  fpirit  came  over  them, 
or  fell  upon  them,  it  will  unqueftionably  fignify  a  ftate 
of  fupernatural  trance.  The  prophets  received  what 
was  revealed  to  them  in  vifions  and  dreams.  When 
Paul  was  honoured  with  that  high  revelation,  he  was 
entranced,  fo  that  he  knew  not  whether  he  was  in  the 
body,  or  out  of  the  body.  Peter  faw  a  vifion,  when 
he  was  inftruded,  that  the  diftinftion  betwixt  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  fhould  be  done  away.  An  angel 
appeared  to  him  in  prifon,  to  acquaint  him,  that  he 
fhould  go  out  of  it  free.  We  find,  that,  in  every 
town  upon  his  journey,  the  fpirit  informed  Paul,  by 
prophets,  and  not  by  an  indifcriminate  infpiration, 
that  affliction  and  bondage  awaited  him  in  Jerufalem. 

At 
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At  another  time,  a  man  Itood  by  him  in  a  dream, 
telling  him  what  he  was  to  do.  Thefe,  and  many 
other  examples  which  I  could  produce,  feem  to  jfhew, 
firft,  that,  when  an  immediate  infpiration  took  place, 
it  happened  in  trances  or  dreams  i  fecondly,  that, 
when  this  did  not  occur,  the  divine  inftrudion  was 
communicated  by  means  of  external  appearances, 
intelligible  expreflions,  or  other  fignsj  and  thirdly, 
that  every  immediate  infpiration  was  accompanied 
with  fuch  remarkable  and  extraordinary  circumftances 
as  convinced  both  the  infpired  perfon  and  others  of  a 
fupernatural  influence. 

A  knowledge  of  pad  occurrences  was  imparted, 
where  it  was  poflible,  by  means  of  the  third  fpecies 
of  infpiration.    Here  we  may  limit  the  divine  infpi- 
ration to  a  particular  call  of  God,  or  a  requifition 
from  providence  to  write  (a  call  that  might  be  com- 
municated to  the  hiftorian  by  means  of  the  remark- 
able circumftances  in  which  he  was  placed)  to  the 
indication  of  the  neceflary  materials,  to  the  gift  of 
requiiite  attention,  ability,    and  love  of  truth,    and 
finally  to  fuch  a  combination  of  circumftances,  as 
would  produce  a  hiftory  as  accurate  and  perfect  as 
the  fources  whence  it  was  derived  would  admit,  and 
fully  adequate  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  writ- 
ten.   On  thefe  principles,  as  it  appears  to  me,  ftiould, 
we  form  our  judgment  of  the  hiftorical  writers  of 
the  Old  Teftament.     They  have  compiled  a  true 
and  accurate  hiftory  from  the  accounts  and  docu- 
ments which  they  had  before  them.    They  frequently 
refer  to  thofe  more  ancient  accounts,  as  the  fources 
and  vouchers  of  their  narration.     If  in  thefe  they 
found  circumftances  not  true,   which  however   we 
have  no  reafon  to  prefume,  they  muft  have  recorded 
them,  fuppofing  them  not  fufficiently  important  to 
have  prevented  the  defign  and  utility  of  their  hiftory. 
Excepting  this  cafe,  then,  which  is  not  a  very  pro- 
bable one,  we  muft  allov/  them  the  fame  credibility 
P  p  2  as 
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as  a  profane  hiftorian,  whofc  hiftory  of  ancient  times 
is  interfperfed  with  improbable  ftories  foreign  to  his 
fubje6t.  This  wouid  be  fo  far  from  weakening  his 
authority,  that  it  would  rather  be  a  proof  of  his  au- 
thenticity :  for  it  was  the  chara6teriftic  of  the  earlieft 
ages  to  relate  natural  occurrences  in  a  poetical  and 
allegorical  ftyle,  to  drefs  up  true  hiftory  in  the  imagery 
of  fancy,  and  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  the  mar- 
vellous, by  which  none  who  knew  how  to  ftrip  it  of 
its  poetic  garb  were  deceived.  Such  being  the  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  the  firft  ages,  and  the  moft  ancient 
records  we  have  being  written  in  fuch  a  ftyle,  it  was 
neceffary  for  the  hiftorian  carefully  to  purfue  the 
fame  track,  and  by  no  means  diveft  his  account  of 
thofe  traits,  which  would  tend  to  prove  his  veracity 
to  pofterity. 

On  thefe  principles,  the  hiftory  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  has  a  great  pre-eminence  over  that  of  the  Old, 
in  this  refpedt,  that  its  writers  deliver  the  hiftory  of 
their  own  times,  and  relate  things  which  they  faw 
with  their  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  their  own  ears, 
or  which  they  received  from  immediate  eye  or  ear- 
witneffes.  As  they  tell  what  they  heard  from  the 
word  of  life,  what  they  had  feen  with  their  eyes,  and 
what  they  had  felt  with  their  hands,  or  as  they  had 
received  it  from  thofe  who  faw  all  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  were  minifters  of  the  word,  and  as  they 
relate  every  thing  from  the  commencement,  they 
have  a  claim  to  the  confidence  of  their  readers :  and 
when  they  advance  this,  they  appear  by  the  ftyle  of 
their  hiftory,  to  lay  claim  only  to  human  credibility, 
though  to  the  higheft  degree  of  it.  If  to  this  we 
add  what  has  been  faid  of  that  fpecies  of  infpiradon, 
according  to  which  they  wrote,  their  hiftory  will  not 
want  any  of  that  divine  authority  that  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  teftimony  of  an  hiftorian,  who,  as  I 
l"hall  hereafter  fhew,  muft  alfo  retain  credibility  as  a 
man.    It  will  diminifhthe  general  authority  of  their 
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hiftory  as  little  as  its  utility,  let  a  man  decide  as  he 
will,  whether  they  could  be  or  adtually  were  ex- 
empted from  all  trifling  inaccuracies,  or  defedl  of 
memory,  in  point  of  time  or  other  unimportant  con- 
comitant circumftances  -,  or,  which  is  far  more  pro- 
bable, in  the  extraordinary  circumftances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  with  their  fcrupulous  exadi- 
tude,  permitted  themfelves  to  leave  gaps,  where 
they  knew  not  fome  incident  with  certainty.  We 
have  at  leaft  no  fufficient  reafon  to  fuppofe  them 
liable  to  fuch  faults :  and  the  few  apparent  contra- 
didlions  in  their  acCounts  may  proceed  from  our 
ignorance  of  many  particular  circumftances,  from 
their  thorough  convidlion  of  the  truth  of  their 
hiftory,  and  the  negledl  of  relating  events  after  a 
regular  plan  concerted  amongft  themfelves  thence 
arifing,  and  from  the  various  lituations  and  points 
of  view  from  which  they  faw  particular  occurrences. 
Their  deviation  from  chronological  order  may  be 
defended  from  the  confideration,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  indilpenfable  duty  of  an  hiftorian  to  relate 
events  ftriflly  in  the  order  of  time,  that  the  facred 
writers  never  profeffed  to  do  this,  and  that  their 
writings  are  not  deficienfiiiin  order,  as  they  have 
obferved  that  of  place,  or  of  fimilar  and  corre- 
fpondent  incidents.  This  mode  of  juftifying  them 
feems  to  me  at  leaft  far  preferable  to  that  of  fuppo- 
ftng,  that  they  have  aftually  followed  a  ftri6t  chro- 
nological order,  and  that  the  fame  occurrence  hap- 
pened more  than  once,  which  is  highly  improbable. 

Thofe  doftrines  and  precepts  which  they  were 
capable  of  deducing  from  the  truths  which  were 
known  or  communicated  to  them,  by  the  natural 
powers  of  their  underftanding,  feem  not  to  have  re- 
quired an  immediate  infpiration.  Such  an  infpira- 
tion  would  have  been  of  no  advantage,  and  would 
have  converted  the  facred  writers  into  fpeaking- 
trumpets,  which  utter  juft  %s  many  words  as  are  pr.t 
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into  them,  and  no  more,  or  amanuenfes,  writing 
only  what  is  didtated  to  them.  Befides  what  I  have 
already  faid  on  this  fubjedl,  the  following  reafons 
feem  to  prove  the  reverfe  of  this  fuppofition. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  apparent  from  their  wri- 
tings, that  what  they  deliver  has  been  revolved  in 
their  own  minds.  They  argue  and  conclude,  they 
lay  down  principles  and  confequences,  and  thence 
frame  new  indudtions.  Had  they  a  particular  and 
immediate  revelation  of  what  they  thus  prove,  all 
this  would  be  in  fome  refpe6ls  unneceffary,  "in  others 
improper.  In  that  cafe,  the  Lord /aid  it,  would  have 
been  the  only  valid  argument,  and  a  convincing  one 
to  thofe  who  admitted  their  divine  infpiration.  This 
argument  would  have  been  equally  valid  for  the 
fundamental  truths  of  their  fyftem,  and  for  the  mi* 
nuter  branches  arifing  from  their  developement. 
We  may  require  a  man  to  believe  us  on  our  words 
(and  who  might  with  more  propriety  require  thus  to 
be  believed  than  the  apoftles,  were  they  immediately 
infpired  in  every  thing  they  wrote  ?)  and  fo  far  as  we 
have  a  right  to  require  this  we  need  not  enter  into 
any  proof  of  the  matter  to  be  believed.  What  we 
have  to  prove,^  perhaps,  S  our  title  to  fuch  a  belief. 
Nay,  it  may  fometimes  be  injurious  to  a  good  caufe, 
to  permit  ourfelves  to  enter  into  an  unneceffary  de- 
monftration,  as  when  the  proof  is  in  itfelf  difficult, 
and  our  arguments  are  not  fufficiently  clear  and 
perfuafive  to  thofe  whom  we  would  convince.  In 
fuch  a  cafe,  having  waved  our  greateft  advantage, 
and  appealed  to  the  weight  of  our  arguments,  and 
the  judgment  of  thofe  whom  we  would  convince,  we 
could  no  longer  lay  claim  to  being  believed  on  our 
alTertion,  but  would  have  unnecefTarily  fubmitted 
ourfelves  to  the  decifion  of  people  who  were  not, 
perhaps,  proper  judges  of  the  queftion.  If  we  do 
not  fucceed  in  fatisfying  them  with  our  arguments, 
we  have  given  them  a  ifght  to  reje6t  our  afjertion. 

Let 
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Let  any  one  determine,  whether  this  is  not  the  cafe 
with  the  apoftle  Paul,  who  frequently  confirms,  what 
he  might  have  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  mere 
appeal  to  that  immediate  infpiration  from  which  he 
fpoke,  by  a  long  leries  of  arguments  from  revealed 
truths,  invites  his  readers  themfelves,  for  their  con- 
vidlion,  to  examine  the  relation  of  what  he  advances 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  leaves  it  to  a  difficult  de- 
monllration  (but  thefe  are  things  not  eajy  to  he  under- 
flood)  to  decide,  whether  it  fhould  be  admitted,  or 
rejedted.  His  arguments  are  in  themfelves,  it  is 
true,  neither  equivocal  nor  indecifive,  but  they  might 
eafily  be  fo  to  thofe  whom  the  apoftle  would  con- 
vince. At  all  events,  however,  this  prolixity  of  ar- 
gumentation was  unnecelTary,  and  a  far  more  difficult 
mode  of  convincing,  than  an  appeal  to  immediate 
infpiration,  which  might  have  been  more  eafily 
proved,  had  the  apoftle  been  in  reality  immediately 
infpired  in  every  thing  he  wrote. 

As  what  I  have  hitherto  faid  againft  the  immediate 
infpiration  of  the  apoftolic  writers,  when  they  do  not 
lay  claim  to  a  particular  revelation,  holds  more 
efpecially  with  regard  to  St.  Paul,  and  his  epiftles, 
I  may  be  permitted  fomg  remarks  relative  to  that 
apoftle.  Peter  fays  of  him,  that  in*  his  letters  are 
things  difficult  to  be  underftood.  But  we  could 
fcarcely  allow  this,  were  the  words  he  utters  put  into 
his  mouth  by  the  fpirit  of  God.  In  fuch  a  cafe  we 
might  prefume,  that  perfpicuity  would  have  been 
preferred  to  an  obfcure  ftyle.  If  it  be  faid :  the 
holy  fpirit  di6lated  in  the  ftyle  in  which  Paul  him- 
felf  would  have  written :  fuch  a  dictation  appears 
altogether  unnecefiTary,  as  it  would  not  contribute  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  learned  apoftle's  ideas,  or  to 
placing  them  in  a  clearer  order.  Befides,  Peter  fays 
further^  that  Paul  wrote  according  to  the  wifdom 
given  to  him.  What  ufe  would  he  have  made  of 
this  wifdom,  had  he  written  as  a  mere  amanuenfis  ? 
P  p  4  What 
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What  were  the  advantiages  of  his  learning,  and  pro- 
found fcience,  if  his  tongue  or  hand  alone  had  been 
employed  in  the  delivery  of  divine  truths,   and  not 
his  underftanding  ?     This  expreffion  feems  to  me  to 
accord  with  what  I  have  faid  of  the  infpiration  of 
doflrines.     Befides  their  own   ftock   of  knowledge 
and  wifdom,  acquired  by  natural  means,  the  apoftles 
had  received   the  neceffary  illumination  and  inftruc- 
tidn,  either  by  the  firft  or  fourth  kind  of  infpiradon, 
and,  when  they  taught,  were  left  to  this  wifdom  as 
a  true   and   cornpetent  guide,    by  means  of  which 
they  more  amply  unfolded  the  revealed  inft:ru6lion, 
aflimilated  in  their  minds  with  their  own  knowledge, 
applied  it  to  particular   cafes,  and  placed  it  in  the 
proper  order  and  connexion.      The  other  apoftles 
received  their  inftru6tions  immediately  from  Chrift  j 
and  where  this  inftrudlion  was  infufficient,  the  want 
was  fupplied  by  occafional  revelation.     It  does  not 
appear  probable  to  me,  that  they  were  immediately 
indebted  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  they 
received    at  the  feaft   of  Pentecoft,    for  the  gofpel 
truths  which  they  preached.     Neceffary  as  this  ex- 
traordinary gift  was  in  every  point  of  view,  that  they 
might  bear  teftimony  of  Jefus  with  fuccefs,  1  can- 
not perfuade  myfelf,  that  it  confifted  in  a  conftant 
and  uninterrupted  infpiration  of  thofe  truths.     This 
gift  could  not  render   particular  infpirations  unne- 
ceffary,  for  they  themfelves  communicated  the  Holy 
Ghoft  to  others,    who  did  not  thereby  become  in- 
ipired,  and  were  far  from  being  exalted  to  that  high 
degree  of  illumination  which  the  apoftles   attained. 
Finally,  Jefus  himJelf  declares,  that  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  was  to  recal  to  their  minds  the  remem- 
brance of  what  he  had  faid  to  them,  fome  parts  of 
which  they  had  not  comprehended,  and  others  for- 
gotten, thus  to  lead  them  in  the  way  of  truth,  and 
render  the  inftru6lions  they  had  received  from  him 
ufeful  and  profitable.— But  how  does  this  affed  the 

apoftle 
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apoftk  Paul  ?  He  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  be 
taught  by  Jefus  during  his  abode  upon  earth,  and 
confeqiiendy  muft  have  received  his  knowledge  by 
infpiration,  as  he  at  different  times  exprefsly  de- 
clares, for  inftance,  i  Cor.  ii.  No  doubt  he  had 
learnt  nnany  things  from  the  other  apollles,  with 
whom  he  had  aftually  converfed  concerning  the 
truth,  as  he  afferts  Gal.  ii.  2.  As,  in  the  remark- 
able inftance  firft  mentioned,  he  declares  himfelf  to 
have  been  immediately  inftrufted  by  Jefus,  it  thence 
appears  probable,  that  all  he  had  learnt  was  not  ac- 
quired in  this  manner.  How  the  fum  of  the  chrif- 
tian  doftrines  was  revealed  to  the  apoftle  Paul  is  not 
eafy  to  determine:  were  I  permitted  a  conjedlurc, 
I  would  fay,  that  the  grand  outline  of  chriftianity 
was  imparted  to  him  in  a  revelation  or  vifion,  in 
which  Chrift,  his  office,  fuff^erings,  and  death  were 
reprefented  to  him  as  the  antitypes  of  the  high  prieft 
and  facrifices  of  the  Levitical  law.  With  this  he 
might  have  been  excited  to  a  diligent  comparifon  of 
the  types  with  their  antitypes.  -  This  will  explain  to 
us  why  he  employs  this  comparifon  more  frequently 
than  any  other  apoftle,  if  he  be  not  the  only  one  who 
does  it,  explains  chriftianity  from  the  religious  wor- 
fhip  of  the  Jews,  and  reprefents  it  as  the  antitype 
or  fulfilling  of  the  Mofaical  difpenfation. 

Secondly ;  The  apoftles  do  not  pretend  to  an  im- 
mediate infpiration  of  all  their  words,  when  they 
taught  orally  or  by  writing.  Paul  frequently  fpeaks 
with  a  kind  of  doubtfulnefs,  and  inconclufive  cir- 
cumfpedion,  when  he  determines  cafes  of  confcience, 
and  gives  precepts  to  certain  perfons,  and  under 
certain  circumftances.  And  not  without  reafon.  For 
when  he  unfolds  the  grand  principles  and  precepts  of 
chriftianity  revealed  to  him,  and  applies  them  to 
particular  cafes,  his  certainty,  that  a  doilrine  or 
precept  is  a  dofbrine  or  commandment  of  the  Lord, 
muft  be  lefs  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  remote  from 

thofe 
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thofe  firft  principles,  and  conne6led  with  them  by  a 
greater  number  of  intermediate  ideas.  Hence  it  was, 
that  fometimes  he  would  not  venture  to  give  what 
he  fays  for  any  thing  more  than  his  own  private 
opinion,  and,  which  appears  to  me  very  important, 
imakes  a  diftin6lion  between  it  and  the  command- 
ments of  God.  Not  I,  fays  he,  but  the  Lord:  I 
and  not  the  Lord,  i  Cor.  vii.  10.  12.  Were  he 
merely  a  writer  who  fet  down  what  another  thought, 
fuch  expreffions,  allege  what  you  will  to  render  them 
confident  with  immediate  infpiration,  would  be  moft 
improper  and  abfurd. 

Thirdly;  The  occafionally  interfperfing  the  pre- 
cepts of  chriftianity  with  perfonal  and  domeftic  cir- 
cumflances,  not  immediately  connedted  with  them, 
feems  to  prove,  that  on  thefe  occafions  the  pens  of 
the  apoftles  were  not  guided  by  the  fpirit  of  God. 
Such  are  the  falutations,  profefTions  of  friendfhip, 
advice  to  Timothy  refpefting  diet,  the  mentioning  of 
a  cloak  and  books,  and  the  whole,  though  excellent, 
Epiftle  to  Philemon.  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  men- 
tioning""  of  thofe  things  might  have  been  on  many 
accounts  ufeful,  even  fuppofing  them  to  have  been 
infpired.  Not  to  obferve,  that  the  pra6tical  inferences 
drawn  from  fuch  paffages  in  oppofition  to  certain 
foolifh.  fe6l:aries  are  in  general  very  fuperfluous  and 
frequently  forced  (as  for  inftance,  when  it  is  at- 
tempted to  prove  the  utility  of  books,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  ftudy,  againft  thofe  much  to  be  pitied 
perfons  who  hold  them  as  ufeiefs  and  (inful,  from 
the  command  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  to  bring  widi 
him  the  books  he  had  left  at  Troas)  the  fame  would 
follow,  were  it  admitted,  that  the  apoftle  delivered 
only  his  own  private  opinion.  Who  could  be  fup- 
jpofed  to  know  better  than  Paul  what  was  permitted 
to  a  chriftian  ?  Who  would  defire  to  be  more  devout 
and -religious  than  that  great  apoftle  ? 

Fourthly ; 
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Fourthly  j  Inftead  of  the  whole  of  Chrift's  dif- 
courfes,  the  evangelifts  frequently  give  us  only  fhort 
extrads  of  thenn,  containing,  perhaps,  what  they 
had  particularly  remarked,  and  what  they  remem- 
bered with  fufficient'clearnefs  and  certainty,  Thefe 
fhort  fragments  often  occafion  fome  obfcurity,  as  in 
the  fermon  on  the  mount,  of  which  probably  a  very 
fmall  part  indeed  is  preferved  to  us.  If  what  we 
have  of  it  be  written  faithfully  and  accurately  from 
memory,  we  ought  the  lefs  to  regret  its  fhortnefs 
and  obfcurity,  which,  under  fuch  circumftances,  was 
not  to  be  avoided,  as  it  is  a  proof  of  the  care  and 
fidelity  of  the  writers,  who  preferred  giving  little  with 
certainty  to  much  with  doubt,  and  fragments,  though 
with  fome  obfcurity,  to  a  connedted  whole,  made  by 
fupplying  the  defeats  of  their  memory  from  their 
own  imagination.  Totally  different  would  the  cafe 
be,  were  this  difcourfe  of  Jefus  written  not  from 
memory,  but  from  immediate  infpiration.  Had  the 
original  been  di6bated,  we  might  reafonably  prefume, 
that  we  fhould  have  found  it  as  complete  and  con - 
nedted  as  could  be  required  j  and  even  had  it  been 
neceffary,  that  this  interefting  difcourfe  fhould  have 
been  abridged,  it  would  have  coft  the  fpirit  of  truth, 
that  infpired  the  writers,  no  greater  miracle  to  have 
made  it  more  intelligible,  by  a  lefs  degree  of  brevity 
and  inaccuracy.  The  writers  of  the  life  of  Jefus 
have  done  all  that  could  be  required  of  men  left  to 
their  own  veracity,  judgment  and  memory,  though 
the  latter  were  exalted  in  the  extraordinary  circum- 
ftances in  which  they  were  placed.  But  were  the 
treafures  of  Omnifcience  laid  open  to  them,  and  the 
difcourfe  of  Jefus  deferved  to  have  been  handed  down 
to  pofterity  in  a  more  perfect,  connefted,  and  per- 
fpicuous  manner,  if  they  have  made  no  ufe  of  thofe 
treafures,  or  ufed  them  fo  little  to  our  fatisfaflion, 
this  forbearance  appears  to  us  fo  much  the  more 
ftrange  and  incomprehenfible,  as  it  would  render  that 

fupernatural 
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fupernatural  communication  of  a  more  ample  account 
in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs  and  fuperfluous.  If  we 
fuppofe  any  one,  after  having  heard  a  remarkable 
but  very  long  difcourfe,  to  fet  dov;n  the  moft  impor- 
tant parts  that  he  remembered,  and  others,  who  were 
alfo  prefent,  to  do  the  fame,  their  performances 
would  exaftly  refemble  the  extra6ls  of  certain  dif- 
courfes  of  Jefus  given  us  by  the  evangelifts.  Two 
of  them  would  frequently  give  us  the  fame  things,  in 
the  very  fame  words,  but  one  would  often  want  what 
would  be  found  in  the  other,  and  one  would  be  on 
the  whole  lefs  intelligible  than  the  other,  from  the 
omiffion  of  particular  circumftances,  though  on  the 
other  hand  it  might  be  in  fome  cafes  more  clear. 
Thus  they  would  ferve  to  illuftrate  each  other,  and 
the  reader  would  find  a  compenfation  for  the  per- 
plexities remaining,  in  the  afTurance  he  would  thence 
receive,  that  the  writers  had  not  copied  one  another, 
and  that  they  had  not  forged  or  falfified  the  whole  in 
concert.  Now  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  difcourfe 
was  at  the  fame  time  copied  verbatim,  and  that  thefe 
two  abridgers  faw  this  copy,  reclifying  and  filling  up 
the  deficiencies  of  their  abftrads  by  it,  if  they  did 
not  completely  tranfcribe  it,  we  fhould  find  no  con- 
fiderable  variation  between  the  two,  fo  as  to  occafion 
a  perplexity  or  apparent  contradidtion.  If,  then,  we 
find  fuch,  we  muft  prefume,  either  that  they  had 
no  fuch  copy,  or  that  they  did  not  make  ule  of  it. 

Still  there  is  a  particular  difficulty  with  refpe6l  to 
fuch  fpeeches  of  Jefus  as  were  fpoken  only  once, 
on  occafion  of  fome  feftival,  which  were  not  fuffi- 
ciently  copious  to  require  an  abridgment,  and  were 
too  important  for  his  difciples  to  permit  themfelves 
purpofely  to  make  any  alteration  in  them.  Such  are 
the  words  of  Jefus  at  the  inftitution  of  the  holy 
fupper.  Four  times  they  are  related,  and  always 
with  fome  little  variation.  Matthew  leaves  out  the 
addition  to  this  is  my  body,  which  is  given  or  broken 

for 
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for  yoUj  and  alfo  the  words  that  are  in  one  inftance 
twice  repeated,  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me :  but  he 
fays,  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  'Tejiament^  which  is 
fhed  for  many  {noi,  for  you)  for  the  remiffion  of  fins. 
Mark  is  ftill  fhorter ;  he  leaves  out  the  words,  drink 
all  of  you  thereof i  and  alfo,  for  the  remiffion  of  fins, 
Luke  has  the  addition,  which  is  given  for  you;  this 
do  in  remembrance  of  me^  and  further,  this  cup  is  the 
New   I'ejiament  in  my  blood,   which  is  fhed  for  you. 
Paul  relates  thefe  words  naoft  fully.     I  Ihall   firft 
notice  the  alteration  that   he   makes  in  attributing 
to  Jefus  the  words,  which  is  broken  for  you,  inftead 
o(,  which  is  given  for  you.     He  fays  twice,    in  re- 
membrance of  me,  which  none  of  the  others  does,  and 
the  laft  time  with  the  innportant  addition,  as  often 
as  ye  drink :  finally  he  fays,  this  cup  is  the  New  l!efla- 
ment  in  my  blood,  leaving  out,  that  is  fhed  for  many, 
according  to  Matthew,    and  for  you,    according  to 
Luke,  for  the  remiffion   of  fins.     Thefe  variations, 
additions,  and  omiffions,  it  is  true,  do  not  alter  the 
fenfe  of  the  words  and  inftitution  of  Jefus  in  any 
material  point :    llill  they  are  a6tual  alterations  of 
one  and  the  fame  fpeech,  which,  as  it  was  only  once 
fpoken,  could  not  pofTibly  have  been  fpoken  with 
all  thefe  variations.     We  can  only  fuppofe  one  of 
the  evangelifts,  therefore,  to  have  repeated  the  words 
of  our  Redeemer  with  accuracy,  and  the  others  to 
have  made  fome  alteration,    omiffion,  or  addition: 
or  probably  not  one  of  them  has  cited  them  exadly. 
If  either  have  done  it,  however,  my  opinion  would 
be  in  favour  of  St.  Paul,  as  he  feems  to  lay  claim 
to  a  particular  revelation. 

On  the  fuppofition,  that  the  evangelifts  wrote  thefe 
words  of  Jefus  not  from  memory,  and  according  to 
their  general  purport,  but  from  a  particular  infpira- 
tion,  this  varying  relation  of  a  fpeech,  which,  as 
has  been  obferved,  was  not  fo  prolix  as  to  require  an 
intentional  abbreviation,  and  was  fufficiently  impor- 
tant 
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tant  to  be  given  at  full  length,  is  totally  inexplicable. 
In  the  firft  place,  the  fpirit  of  infpiration  was  the 
fpirit  of  wifdom   and  truth.     Truth  requires,  that 
the  words  attributed  to  any  one  be  related  exactly  as 
they  were   fpoken,    and  not  otherwife,    particularly 
when  it  is  fo  faid.     'Thus  Jaid  he,  will  not  allow  of 
any  abridgment,    or   an  expreflion  of  the  fpeaker's 
meaning  in  terms  different  from  his  own.     Unquef- 
tionably  the  fpirit  of  infpiration  knew  precifely  the 
words  which  Jefus  fpoke,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  were  fpoken  :  what  then  could  prevent  the  evan- 
gelifls  from  writing  them  exaftly  as  they  were  uttered, 
if  they  were  diftated  to   them  by  that  fpirit  ?     It 
muft  be  admitted,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  them 
to  write  otherwife  than  as  it  was  dictated   to  them : 
and  why  Ihould  the  fam.e  fpeech  be  difbated  by  the 
fame  fpirit  of  truth  differently  to  each  ?    To  fay,  that 
the  evangelifts  were  in  this  inftance  infpired  by  the 
fpirit  of  truth,  would  be  the  fame  thing  as  if.  they 
had  copied  the  fpeech  from  the  mod  exa6t  protocol  ; 
and  how  fhould  there  be  protocols  of  the  fam.e  fpeech 
defignedly  differing  from  each  other  ?    But  their  va- 
riations from  each  other,  and  confequently  from  an 
accurate  protocol,  evidently  prove,  that  they  did  not 
copy  from  any  one.     Where  then  would  have  been 
the  ufe  of  fuch  infpiration,  or  what  would  it  have 
availed  them  to  have  had  an  authentic  copy  before 
their  eyes,  if  they  were  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  write 
after  them,  or  to  employ  them  in  fupplying  the  de- 
ficiencies, or  correding  the  errors  of  their  memory  ? 
Is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  fuppofition  of  an  imme- 
diate infpiration,  in  cafes  where  they  have  notwith- 
ftanding   written  as   though   they   poffeffed    it   not, 
annihilates  the  only  valid  juilification  of  their  want 
of  agreement,  additions,  or  omillions,  and  even  de- 
ftroys  that  credit  which  we  might  give  their  narration, 
if  they  wrote  from  memory  ?   The  credibility  of  their 
teftimony  would  gain  nothing  by  this  fuppofition, 
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which  it  would  not  from  the  circnmllance  of  their 
variations,  on  the  prefunnption,  that  they  were  not 
imnnediately  infpired.  Thefe  variations  prove  their 
not  "having  written  in  concert,  the  greateft  natural 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  things  of  which  they  had 
no  doubt,  and  the  confequent  negledt  of  all  prudential 
and  cautious  obfervance  of  things  of  little  nnoment 
to  give  an  air  of  truth  to  their  ftory.  On  the  fchennc 
of  immediate  infpiration,  I  do  not  fee  how  thefe  could 
be  brought  in  fupport  of  their  credibility :  for  this 
feems  to  me  to  be  the  fame  as  if  they  wrote  from  one 
fource,  and  after  the  fame  original ;  and  all  their 
claim  to  our  belief  refts  on  the  truth  and  precifion  of 
the  document  from  which  they  drew  their  teftimony. 
So  far  as  what  they  fay  is  not  from  their  own  me- 
mory, but  taken  from  a  certain  document,  or  to  be 
confidered  as  fuch,  the  arguments  for  or  againft  their 
veracity,  derived  from  their  particular  agreement  or 
variation,  are  of  no  weight.  When  I  apply  this  to 
the  writers  of  the  life  of  Jefus,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  fuppofition  of  an  immediate  infpiration  in  things 
which  they  might  have  related  from  their  own  tefti- 
mony, having  feen  and  heard  them,  takes  from  them 
what  conftitufes  the  proper  credibility  of  a  witnefs, 
which  we  term  fidem  humanamy  and  leaves  no  other 
ground  for  our  beheving  them,  than  our  opinion  of 
an  immediate  infpiration,  to  which  they  are  indebted 
for  all  they  fay  :  confequendy  all  the  arguments  to 
be  drawn  from  the  comparifon  of  various  tetlimonies 
in  fupport  of  their  veracity  fall  to  the  ground.  Thus 
the  circumftance,  that  they  themfelves  heard  or  faw 
what  they  relate,  or  carefully  recite  them  after  eye  or 
car-witnefTes,  a  circumftance  on  which  they  appear  to 
have  laid  great  ftrefs,  tends  not  in  the  leaft  to  the 
convi6tion  of  their  readers :  for,  if  we  fuppofe  an 
immediate  infpiration  to  have  taken  place,  it  was 
unneceflary  for  them  to  have  had  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  what  was  dictated  to  them,    as  this  one 
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fource  of  truth   rendered   every   other   fuperfluous. 
Stillj    if  we  would  convince   an   unbeliever   of  the 
truth  of  the  gofpel  hiftory,  we  nauft  begin  with  prov- 
ing the  validity,  care,   certainty  and  veracity  of  its 
tellimony,   from  an  examination  and  comparifon  of 
its  accounts,    as  if  we   fpoke  of  mere  human  wit- 
nefles  to  tranfadtions,  and  not  as  copyifts  of  what  was 
laid  before  them.  It  may  be  faid,  that  it  is  allowable 
to  argue  from  falfe  grounds,  to  gain  opponents  who 
will  not  admit  the  truth  :  but  what  would  this  avail, 
when,  after  having  convinced  our  antagonift  by  falfe 
pofitions,  we  again  rejeft  thofe  pofitions,   deny  the 
human  credibility  of  the  gofpel  hiftorians,   and,   re- 
curring to   immediate  infpiration,    require  them,  to 
believe  their  teftimony,  on  grounds  not  only  different 
from  the  former,  but  which  exclude  them  ?     Would 
not  thofe  whom    we   lliould   endeavour  to   lead  to 
convidion  by  fuch  oppofite  ways  be  altogether  con- 
founded ?     And  might  they  not  fay  :   you  have  at 
length  convinced  me,  that  all  the  credibility  of  the 
evangelills,  who  have  delivered  to  the  world  an  ac- 
count of  Jefus  and  his  doftrines  with  fuch  great  care, 
circumfpeftion,  and  love  of  truth,  arifes  from  a  cir- 
cumftance  to  which  no  witnefs  or  hiftorian  has  any 
pretenfions.     I  might  readily  grant,  that  their  won- 
derful agreement  in  the  main  points  of  their  narra- 
tion, and  the  many  other  proofs  of  their  authenticity, 
that  imprefs  themfelves  on  the  mind  of  an  unpreju- 
diced,   feeling,    and   attentive   reader,    indicate   the 
finger  of  God,   and  the  diredlion  of  providence,  by 
which  they  were  feleded  as  the  mofl  capable  and 
fit  for  the  purpofe,  endowed  with  fuch  pre-eminent 
gifts,  adequate  knowledge,    and  ardent  zeal  for  the 
truth,  and  placed  in  fuch  advantageous  circumftan- 
ces,    that  its  great  ends  muft  be  attained   by  their 
tellimony.     This  feems  to  me  all  that  a  reafonable 
man,  who  thinks  juftly,  can  require,  to  fatisfy  him- 
feif  of  their  credibility:  it  is  alfo  all  that  we  can  afcribe 
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to  them,  if  we  would  allow  them  any  credit  as  adlual 
witnefles.  If  you  hold  them  out  to  me  in  this  light, 
I  examine  them,  and  find  them  worthy  of  being 
believed.  But  if,  not  content  with  this,  you  feek 
farther  to  confirm  their  teftimony,  and  for  this  well- 
meant  purpofe  afcribe  to  them  an  immediate  infpira- 
tion,  you  will  deftroy  all  the  favourable  impreflions, 
that  had  been  made  on  my  mind,  of  their  truth,  ca- 
pability, and  the  like.  Their  qualities  and  charac- 
ter as  witnefles  become  altogether  infignificant  to  me, 
when  I  confider  them  in  the  light  of  mere  copyifts, 
and  you  make  me  fufpecl  the  means  by  which  you 
led  me  to  conviction.  Do  you  not  perceive,  that, 
endeavouring  to  augment  the  credibility  of  their 
teftimony  by  this  alTumption,  you  in  faft  leffen  it  ? 
You  thus  found  all  the  truth  of  their  narration  on  the 
fingle  principle,  that  they  were  infpired  in  the  man- 
ner before-mentioned.  Admitting,  that  they  faid 
this  of  them.felves  as  clearly  and  decifively  as  you 
aflert  it  of  them,  no  reafoning  on  their  chara6ter, 
capability,  or  the  like,  as  we  could  judge  of  them 
from  what  they  wrote  (for  the  charafter  of  a  mere 
copyift  cannot  be  difcovered  from  what  he  writes) 
could  ailure  us  that  they  fpoke  the  truth,  when  they 
gave  themfelves  out  for  infpired,  but  only  an  im- 
mediate infallible  perception  of  it :  and  thus,  it  feems, 
we  ourfelves  muft  be  infpired,  to  be  certain  that  they 
were  fo. 

Fifthly ;  Were  the  apoftles  under  the  influence  of 
an  immediate  infpiration,  whenever  the  truths  of 
chriftianity  prefented  themfelves  to  their  minds,  or 
they  delivered  them  to  others,  cither  by  fpeech  or 
writing,  it  feems  to  me,  that  they  could  not  have  had 
a  lively  and  efFeflual  knowledge  of  them,  and  thus 
could  not  have  communicated  them  to  others  in  the 
moft  forcible  and  efficacious  manner.  The  notions 
which  they  received  and  imparted  were  not  their 
awn,  or  the  production  of  their  mental  facukies,  but 
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infufed  into  them:  hence  all  the  confequences  de- 
duced from  thofe  notions,  and  founded  on  them  alone, 
muft  be  as  foreign  to  the  apoftles,  and  as  little  to 
be  afcribed  to  them,  as  the  notions  themfelves.  Thus 
their  religious  opinions  were  no  more  their  own, 
than  the  opinions  of  him  who  didates  a  letter,  are 
thofe  of  him  who  writes  it.  It  would  avail  little  to 
fay,  that  the  apoftles  were  left  to  themfelves  when 
they  meditated  on  the  doftrines  of  chriftianity,  but 
not  when  they  delivered  them  to  others.  For,  let 
me  afk,  was  it  not  the  defign  of  their  meditation 
on  thofe  truths,  that  they  Ihould  be  faved,  and  of 
their  delivery  of  them,  that  others  fhould  be  fo  ? 
If,  then,  their  own  refleftion,  exclufive  of  all  im- 
mediate infpiration,  were  fufficient  to  effe6t  their  own 
falvation  (and  if  it  were  infufficient,  none  of  their 
chriftian  notions,  virtues,  and  works,  or  any  thing 
moral  in  them,  was  proper  to  themfelves)  had  they 
been  left  to  themfelves  in  the  delivery  of  them,  as 
they  would  have  expreffed  their  thoughts  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  prefent  to  their  minds, 
it  would  have  been  fufficient  to  the  falvation  of 
others.  All  that  was  neceffary  for  them,  as  teachers, 
to  make  others  wife  to  falvation,  was  the  gift  of 
cxpreffing  what  they  thought  with  order,  aptnefs, 
and  perfpicuity :  which  gift  was  imparted  to  them 
once  for  all,  and  appertained  to  that  wifdom  with 
which  they  were  endued.  Befides,  a  man  eafily  ex- 
prefTes  with  perfpicuity  what  he  clearly  conceives. 

Let  us  alfo  farther  confider,  that  the  apoftolical 
writings  do  not  contain  dodlrines  merely  fpeculative, 
and  dry  theories,  but  practical  truths,  which  the  fa- 
cred  writers  themfelves  felt,  and  which  were  by  them 
made  fruitful :  they  fpoke  from  the  fulnefs  of  a  heart 
moved  and  fan6lified  by  the  do6lrines  they  delivered. 
All  they  preach  is  pra6lical,  and  every  where  fliews, 
that  their  notions  were  conformable  to  the  fpirit  of 
chriftianity.     That  which  thus  come-s  from  the  heart 
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muft  go  to  the  heart,  and  their  readers  and  hearers 
muft  have  caught  that  noble  fire,  which,  ifluing  frona 
their  breafts  animated  their  words :  bwt  this  would 
not  happen,  unlefs  they  fuppofed,  that  the  percep- 
tions, opinions,  and  affedions  exprefled  by  the 
apoftles  were  their  own,  originating  from  their  own 
frame  of  mind  and  difpofition,  and  flowing  from  their 
own  hearts.  This  impreffion,  however,  would  be 
at  once  enfeebled  or  annihilated,  were  it  believed,  or 
merely  conje6tured,  that  they  were  not  left  to  their 
own  hearts,  but  wrote  under  the  guidance  of  fome 
foreign  influence.  A  reader  of  the  apoftolical  wri- 
tings, who  believes  the  immediate  infpiration  of  every 
word  and  thought,  and,  as  will  naturally  be  the  cafe, 
does  not  forget  this  as  he  reads,  will  think,  perhaps, 
fomewhat  in  the  following  manner  of  the  pafTage 
where  Paul  praifes  charity,  i  Cor.  xiii.  How  ex- 
cellent thofe  thoughts  !  How  exalted,  how  affe6t- 
ing,  the  apoftle's  defcription  of  charity  !  How 
forcibly  is  its  fupereminence  exprefled !  How  muft 
the  heart  of  him  who  fo  valued  it,  and  painted  it  in 
fo  mafterly  a  manner,  have  been  warmed  and  pene- 
trated by  it  I  But  what  proof  have  I,  that  the 
apoftle  a6tually  felt  what  flowed  from  his  pen,  and 
that  he  did  not  praife  virtue  with  the  lips  of  Balaam  ? 
The  opinions,  ideas,  and  words,  which  I  read,  are 
not  his,  but  he  was  infpired  fo  to  write,  even  though 
he  thought  differently.  I  learn  from  this  only  what 
he,  and  what  I,  ought  to  think  and  conceive :  but 
his  words  by  no  means  convince  me,  that  his  heart 
was  aftually  fo  charitable,  and  his  character  aftually 
fo  virtuous,  or  even  that  it  is  pofllble  for  man  to 
attain  fuch  exalted  notions.  Probably,  when  he  wrote 
this,  he  was  only  as  founding  brafs,  or  as  a  tinkling 
cymbal. 

On  the  fuppofition,  that  every  word  is  immediately 
infpired,  I  know  not  what  could  be  faid  to  counter- 
vail thefe  reflexions,  and  to  give  the  do6lrines  of  the 
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apoftle  due  weight  and  influence.  Were  we  to  fay, 
the  fpirit  of  infpiration  fo  adapted  itfelf  to  the  adlual 
ideas  and  opinions  of  the  facred  writer,  as  to  infpire 
him  with  no  others  but  thofe  which  he  really  felt  and 
thought,  only  perhaps  giving  them  the  moft  fuit- 
able  exprefTions  j  it  might  be  anfwered :  where  then 
was  the  neceffity  of  his  being  infpired,  to  fay  what 
he  might  have  faid  without  infpiration,  and  which, 
if  his  feelings  and  notions  were  true  and  juft,  he 
muft  have  expreffed  truly  in  the  fimpie,  artlefs  lan- 
guage of  the  heart  ?  This  infpiration  which  you 
fuppofe,  was  unnecelTary,  of  no  ufe,  and  gives  the 
whole  a  difadvantageous  afpeft.  It  was  ufelefs, 
fince  to  be  convinced  that  what  he  recommends  is 
true,  godly,  and  chriftian,  I  need  only  perceive  its 
perfect  confonance  to  the  do6lrines  and  precepts  of 
Chrill,  without  its  being  neceffary  to  fuppofe  that 
it  was  divinely  infpired  for  my  farther  conviftion. 
To  be  affured,  however,  that  it  is  polTible  for  me 
to  attain  fuch  exalted  notions,  and  to  be  inftigated 
to  endeavour  after  fuch  virtue,  it  is  of  much  impor- 
tance to  me  to  know  how  much  of  this  virtue  Paul 
himfelf  poffelTedj  of  which  nothing  can  fo  well  and 
fully  convince  me  as  his  own  expreflions. 

If  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  difcourfes  of  the 
apoftles  have  gained  in  perfpicuity,  precifion,  and 
certainty,  by  an  immediate  infpiration  throughout, 
they  muft  on  the  other  hand  have  loft  with  refpedt 
to  their  power  of  moving  and  edifying.  The  lofs  is 
certain  j  but  that  they  have  gained  may  be  difputed. 
For  the  meffengers  of  God  have  ever  fpoken  a  lan- 
guage exhibiting  all  thofe  faults  and  unavoidable 
imperfe6tions  which  human  language  cannot  be 
without,  if  it  be  intelligible,  inftruftive,  and  efficient. 
It  is  faid,  that  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  arifes 
from  the  belief,  that  every  word  comes  immediately 
from  God.  But  might  we  not  have  a  fufficient  de- 
gree of  certainty,  without  fuppofing  an  immediate 
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infpiration  of  every  thing  they  wrote  ?  If  we  con- 
ceive, that  the  facred  writers  had  the  requifite  fince- 
rity  and  abilities  to  bear  teftimony  of  Jefus  and  his 
dodlrines,  and  that  as  often  as  they  lay  claim  to  a 
divine  revelation,  or  inftrudion  from  Chrift,  they 
aflually  received  this  revelation  or  inftrudion,  and 
have  delivered  it  faithfully  and  accurately,  I  know 
not  what  more  a  reafonable  man  can  require  to  edify 
by  their  writings,  and  to  be  convinced,  that  he 
actually  reads  divine  truths.  Should  any  doubts  re- 
main of  their  having  properly  applied  the  divine 
revelations  and  inftruftions,  with  which  they  were 
honoured,  and  of  their  having  deduced  juft  confe- 
quences  from  them,  -unmixed  with  any  falfe  notions, 
let  us  only  do  what  they  themfelves  require  of  their 
readers  and  hearers :  let  us  prove  their  writings  by 
the  tell  of  the  divine  truths  which  they  have  deli- 
vered. Let  us  examine  whether  their  conceptions  of 
the  dodrines  of  chriftianity  agree  with  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  with  the  revelations  to  which  they 
appeal.  Let  us  inquire  whether  they  adhere  to  the 
divine  truth  in  their  explanations  and  developement 
of  it,  and  whether  their  confequences  be  really  valid, 
and  deducible  from  it.  If  we  find  this,  and  no  one 
has  hitherto  proved  the  contrary,  we  fhould  be  unrea- 
fonable  and  unjuft  not  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  degree 
and  kind  of  divine  infpiration  here  admitted.  Let 
us  duly  confider,  that,  were  the  facred  writers  per- 
feftly  fincere  and  faithful  in  what  they  deliver,  their 
writings  muft  have  a  fufficient  degree  of  credibility 
for  every  man,  fince  they  were  placed  by  God  in 
circumftances  fo  extraordinarily  favourable,  that  they 
could  and  muft  teach  the  truths  of  the  gofpel  with 
fufficient  perfeftion.  Thus  their  integrity,  and  love 
of  truth,  are  the  grand  points  on  which  the  credit  to 
be  given  to  their  doftrines  depends.  Were  they  fin- 
cere,  we  may  be  certain,  without  fuppofing  ail  their 
words  to  have  been  immediately  infpired,  that  their 
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writings  difplay  the  true  fpirit  of  chriftianity  and 
revelation.  If,  however,  they  were  wanting  in  love 
of  truth  and  integrity,  or  we  be  not  fully  affured 
they  were  not,  our  belief  of  an  inimediate  infpiration 
cannot  fatisfy  or  confirm  us :  for  this  belief  xnuft  be 
founded  on  their  own  aflertion  and  teftimony,  which, 
if  we  doubt  their  truth  and  fincerity,  can  be  of  no 
weight.  Hence  we  fee  how  important  and  indifpen- 
fable  integrity  and  a  love  of  truth,  which,  with  the 
necefTary  abilities,  conftitute  what  we  term  fidem  hu- 
manam^  are  for  a  facred  writer,  whether  of  hiftory, 
doctrines,  or  precepts,  if  he  would  adlually  obtain 
our  truft  and  confidence. 


PROP.      XXVIII.     p.  142. 
On  Miracles. 

Miracles  conflitute  an  important  obje6t  of  in- 
quiry, both  to  the  defenders  and  opponents  of  the 
chriftian  revelation.  In  modern  times,  more  efpe- 
cially,  their  nature  and  demonflrability  have  been 
carefully  inveftigated,  and  endeavours  have  been  ufed 
to  fupport  them  againft  the  objedlions  of  fceptics  and 
unbelievers.  Much,  however,  as  has  been  written 
on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  what  our  author  has 
advanced  in  his  XXVIIIth  propofition,  in  explana- 
tion and  defence  of  miracles,  feems  to  me  perfeftly 
juft,  and  in  fome  meafure  new.  His  ideas  on  the 
fubjeft  he  has  given,  as  ufual,  with  brevity.  I  am 
perfuaded,  therefore,  that  a  more  ample  develope- 
ment  of  them  will  not  be  without  ufe. 

In  the  firft  place  it  may  be  aflced :  are  miracles 
fo  far  fupernaturai  as  to  be  actually  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  things,  and  true  and  proper  exceptions  to 
the  general  plan  of  God,  according  to  which  he 
governs  the  world,  and  effeds  his  purpofes  in  it; 
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or  are  they  fupematural  only  fo  far  as,  from  our 
knowledge  and  views  of  the  nature  of  things,  their 
powers,  and  laws  of  a6iion,  they  appear  to  us  to  be 
deviations  from  the  general  fcheme  of  providence, 
and  contradidory  to  nature  ?  A  thorough  examina- 
tion of  this  queftion  will,  I  believe,  throw  great  light 
on  the  fubjeft  of  miracles. 

The  firft  notion  of  a  miracle  that  ftrikes  our  minds 
is,  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  and  unufual  occurrence, 
deviating  from  general  experience.  This  we  may 
admit,  at  leail  as  a  definition  of  the  term.  But  if 
we  bring  miracles  in  proof  of  a  divine  miflion,  or 
a  more  immediate  revelation,  the  queftion  is,  whether 
miracles,  confidered  as  merely  extraordinary  and  un- 
ufual occurrences,  be  fufHcient  to  ftamp  credit  on 
a  meffenger  afferted  to  be  from  God,  or  it  be  necef- 
fary,  to  the  full  conviftion  of  thofe  to  whom  he  is 
fent,  that  they  difcover  in  his  works  a  power  far 
beyond  that  of  nature*  They  who  confine  the  idea 
of  a  miracle  merely  to  the,  unufual  and  extraordi- 
nary, to  require  nothing  more  to  the  demonftra- 
bility  of  miracles,  maintain  that  the  circumftance 
of  a  very  unufual  occurrence,  brought  as  a  proof  of  a 
divine  milTion,  effefted  at  the  nod  and  command  of 
the  divine  nieflenger,  exaflly  at  the  time,  and  under 
fuch  circumftances  that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
apparently  producing  caufe,  is  a  fufficient  demonftra  • 
tion,  that  the  Lord  of  nature  declares  himfelf  thereby. 
This  notion  of  miracles  fets  afide  the  objection  made 
by  many  to  the  immediate  interpofition  of  God,  that, 
if  they  be  not  contradiftions  to  the  general  fcheme  of 
providence,  they  muft  be  confidered  as  alterations 
and  improvements  in  it.  And  thefe  would  more 
eafily  reconcile  themfelves  to  miracles,  were  they 
confidered  merely  as  extraordinary  effedls,  produced 
in  ways  hidden  from  us  though  natural,  and  by  in- 
fcrutable  means,  but  fo  wifely  ordered  by  pj-ovi- 
dence,  as  to  confirm  our  belief  in  new  inftruftions 
Q^q  4  from^ 
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from  God,  in  an  unequivocal  manner.  Bonnet,  in 
his  philofophical  inquiry  into  the  arguments  for 
chrifcianity,  has  lately  confidered  miracles  in  this 
light.  According  to  him,  they  are  occurrences 
which  were  included  in  the  eftablifhed  principles  of 
nature,  or  founded  on  the  active  powers  of  the 
world,  but  fo  conftituted  as  in  appearance  not  to 
arife  from  the.  ufual  order  of  things.  This  is,  in  his 
opinion,  clear  and  evident,  when  they  are  not  fo  re- 
lated to  the  apparent  means  employed  to  produce 
them,  that  we  may  deem  thofe  means  their  real 
efFedive  caufes.  If  fight  be  given  to  one  born  blind, 
by  touching  his  eyes,  and  comman^ling  him  to  fee ; 
if  a  dead  body,  that  has  lain  fome  days  in  the  grave, 
and  has  already  begun  to  corrupt,  be  reftored  to  life, 
after  a  prayer  to  God,  and  the  words,  I  fay  unto 
thee,  arife  :  a  miracle  performed  under  fuch  circum- 
flances  is  a  decifive  declaration  of  the  Lord  of  na- 
ture in  behalf  of  him  who  performs  it.  I  cannot 
perceive,  that  this  explanation  leffens  the  demonftra- 
bility  of  miracles.  So  far  as  the  effect  is  no  way 
conne6led  with  the  powers  and  means  employed  in 
producing  it,  or  proportionate  to  them,  and  prefup- 
pofes  a  fecret  artful  capacity  in  the  fcheme  of  the 
world,  which  can  be  employed  or  perceived  by  no 
one  but  the  Creator  and  Ruler,  of  the  whole,  the 
miracle  is  a  proof  of  the  hand  of  God,  and  parti- 
cularly a  valid  credential  for  the  performer,  when  he 
€xprefsly  announces  himfelf  as  a  meflenger  from  God, 
performs  the  miracle  itfelf  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  his  embaffy  and  dodlrines,  and  calls  upon 
God  in  prayer  to  grant  him  the  necelfary  power. 

What  Hartley  advances  as  conjectural  agrees,  for 
the  moft  part,  with  this  notion  of  miracles.  Amongft 
the  inftrumental  powers  by  which  miracles  may  be 
produced  he  reckons  fuperior  fpirits,  and  influences 
from  above,  confidering  the  whole  fpiritual  world  in 
fuch  a  connexion,  that  one  part  is  an  inllrument  to 

the 
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the  perfedion  of  the  reft,  and  that  higher  beings 
ennploy  their  greater  and  nnore  extenfive  faculties, 
to  the  divine  purpofes  of  promoting  the  happinefs 
of  the  lower  orders.  This  view  of  the  fubjeft  feems 
perfectly  confonant  to  the  notions  held  out  to  us  in 
the  fcriptures.  According  to  it,  miracles  are  but 
relatively  fupernatural,  and  not  true  and  proper  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  fcheme  of  God,  according 
to  which  he  governs  the  world,  and  efFefts  his  pur- 
pofes in  it.  Thus  it  will  be  unneceffary  for  us  to 
confider  them  as  immediate  ads  of  th^it  omnipotence, 
to  which  God,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  fpeak  of 
him  in  fuch  human  terms,  muft  neceffarily  have  re- 
courfe,  were  there,  in  his  grand  fcheme  of  provi- 
dence and  government  of  the  world,  no  natural 
fecondary  caufes,  that  could  be  employed  to  effedt 
the  purpofes  intended  by  thofe  miracles.  We  may 
fay,  then,  with  Bonnet,  that  God  has  pre-ordained 
every  thing  by  one  fole  aft  of  his  will,  that  there  is 
only  one  fingle  miracle,  which  comprizes  the  im- 
meafurable  feries  of  things  that  we  term  ufual  and 
ordinary,  and  the  much  fmaller  number  of  thofe 
that  we  ftyle  extraordinary,  and  that  this  incompre- 
henfible  miracle  is  the  creation. 

Which  ever  of  the  given  explanations  of  miracles, 
that  exclude  from  the  idea  of  them  the  immediate 
interpofition  of  God,  be  admitted,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  ground  for  the  demonftrability  of  miracles, 
confidered  as  immediate  effe(5ts  of  God's  omnipo- 
tence, ufually  derived  from  the  moral  attributes  of 
God,  lofes  nothing  of  its  force.  God,  fome  will  fay, 
would,  in  a  great  meafure,  renounce  the  privilege  of 
being  the  moral  govenor  of  the  world,  and  render 
it  impoiTible  for  him  ever  to  give  mankind  a  more 
immediate  inftruftion,  or  an  extraordinary  illumina- 
tion of  the  mind,  if  he  permitted,  in  behalf  of  an 
impoftor,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  lies,  efFedls  fo 
unufual,  and  contrary  to  the  common  courfe  of 
'  things, 
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things,  that  the  human  underftanding  could  not 
afcribe  them  to  their  proximate  caufes,  nor  to  any 
me-ans  it  could  difcover,  but  muft  refer  them  to  an 
invifible  power  and  infcrutable  wifdom.  In  that 
cafe,  the  fole  criterion*  by  which  men  could  diftin- 
guiih  the  divine  nature  of  fuch  appearances  would  be 
fufpicious,  nay  totally  inconclufive.  We  can  as  lit- 
tle determine,  from  our  own  experience,  and  the 
teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  whether  miracles  adduced  in 
fupport  of  a  divine  miflion  be,  befides  what  is  above- 
mentioned,  the  immediate  aft  of  God,  or  not,  as 
we  can  folve  the  queftion,  whether  there  be  any 
truly  natural  powers ;  for  inftance,  whether  gravita- 
tion be  properly  a  power  of  God,  or  a  power  of  na- 
ture,  or   whether  the   occurrences  which  we   tern) 


*  When  I  fpeak  of  miracles  as  the  only  certain  criterion  of  an 
immediate  revelation  from  God,  I  confider  them  as  including 
prophecies.  For  that  a  man  fhould  truly  and  clearly  foretel  fu- 
ture events,  dependent  on  unknown  circumftances,  and  deducible 
from  the  exifting  fources  of  information  by  no  human  fcience  or 
cunning,  is  not  lefs  a  miracle,  than  any  other  occurrence  that 
departs  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  The  Jewifh  Rabbles 
dilHnguilh  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  on  which  they  grouni 
the  divine  authority  of  their  revelation,  from  miracles,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  are  no  fufficient  proofs  of  a  miflion  from  God. 
But  this  diftindtion  is  frivolous  and  unfounded.  The  public  deli- 
very of  their  law  proves  the  divine  authority  of  Mofes  and  his 
mandates,  only  if  coixfidered  as  a  miracle.  That  this  miracle 
happened  publicly  was  an  accidental  circumftance,  by  no  means 
altering  or  deftroying  its  extraordinary  and  miraculous  nature. 
If  it  were  not  a  true  miracle,  it  was  no  more  than  a  mere  hu- 
man performance,  and  probably  a  well -intended  impofture  of  the 
law-giver,  who  was  defirous  cf  giving  his  code  the  ftamp  of 
divine  authority.  With  equal  reafon,  it  feems  to  me,  might 
we  chrilHans  fay,  that  we  ground  not  the  divinity  of  our  religion 
on  miracles,  but  on  the  refurreftion  of  Jefus;  as  this,  if  fufficiently 
proved,  renders  the  allegation  of  all  other  miracles  in  defence  of 
chriftianity  in  a  certain  degree  fuperfluous.  But  to  this  it  may 
be  objefted :  if  the  refurreftion  be  not  a  miracle,  it  proves  no- 
thing. The  fame  anfwer  may  be  made  to  the  Jews :  what  the 
promulgation  of  their  law  proves,  it  muft  prove  as  a  miracle]; 
and  if  it  be  no  miracle,  it  proves  nothing.  ' 

natural 
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natural  be  not  on  every  occafion  immediate  efFeds 
of  God's  power.  Experience  gives  us  no  information 
whether  God  ad  mediately,  or  immediately,  either  in 
miraculous  or  ordinary  c*llfB.  All  that  experience 
and  obfervation  tells  us  is,  whether  the  occurrence 
which  we  fee  be  fimilar  to  other  experiences  and 
analogies  or  not  -,  and  all  our  reafoning,  which  is  ne- 
ver certain  or  fecure,  in  judging  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  when  it  overfteps  the  bounds  of  experience 
and  obfervation,  is  equally  unable  to  inform  us  what 
thofe  powers  are  capable  of  performing,  in  nev/ 
combinations,  and  by  fecret  properties-  Thus  it  ap- 
pears, we  mud  adhere  to  thefe  indeterminate  cha- 
rafteriftics  of  miracles,  that  they  are  unufual  and 
extraordinary  \  that  the  phyfical  caufes  and  means  in 
the  performer's  povv?er,  and  which  he  employs,  are 
not  adequate  to  the  ejffeft  j  and  that  they  are  dif- 
played  exprefsly  in  confirmatiotn  of  a  divine  miflion, 
and  to  enforce  fuch  doctrines  and  precepts  as  arc 
worthy  of  God,  according  to  our  rational  ideas  of 
him  and  his  attributes  j  confiftent  with  the  relation 
in  which  he  ftands  to  his  intelligent  creatures,  as 
their  Creator,  Governor,  and  Father  ^  adequate  to 
the  wants,  wifhes,  .and  expeftations  of  thofe  crea- 
tures, and  indifpenfable  to  their  attaining  the  fum- 
mit  of  their  happinefs.  Still  more  certain  will  thefe 
diftinguilhing  marks  of  the  divine  origin  of  a  fyftem 
be,  if  it  be  demonftrable,  that  the  precepts  given 
to  men  in  a  miraculous  manner  are  not  only  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  their  happinefs  and  virtue,  but 
fuch  as  without  this  inftruftion  they  could  never  have 
difcovered,  or  at  leaft  not  fo  fpeedily,  univerfally, 
and  with  fufficient  certainty  and  perfeftion.  As  fuch 
a  divine  miracle  Ihould  be  llrikingly  diftinguifhable 
from  illufions,  and  tricks  of  legerdemain,  I  would 
confider  it  as  a  neceflary  charafleriftic,  in  this  point 
of  view,  that  the  miracle  be  in  itfelf  important,  par- 
ticularly as  to  its  good  effeds,  and  alfo  firm  and 
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lading.  The  juggler  can  perform  things  by  dexterity 
and  flight  of  hand,  which  will  aftonifh  beholders, 
efpecially  of  the  ignorant  multitude.  Even  the  atten- 
tive obferver,  however^nwell  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  nature,  is  not  always  able  to  difcover  the 
fecret.  But  thefe  performances  of  art  produce  only 
an  empty  fpe6tacle,  and  an  objedt  of  furprife,  never 
any  ufeful  or  durable  efFedt  -,  whence  we  may  fufpefb 
them  of  deceit,  though  we  cannot  detedl  the  artifice. 
The  miracles  which  the  fcriptures  record  of  Jefus 
and  his  apoftles  are  not  liable  to  this  difpofition,  as 
they  were  direfted  to  good  ends,  and  produced  lad- 
ing effeds.  When  a  blind  man  was  reftored  to  fight 
by  fuch  a  miracle,  it  was  not  for  a  moment,  but 
for  his  whole  life.  I  make  no  objeftion  to  thofe 
who,  amongft  the  charafterillics  of  a  divine  mira- 
cle, reckon  a  certain  external  feemlinefs,  decorum  Dei, 
whence  it  muft  have  fome  worth,  dignity,  and  im- 
portance, diftingu idling  it  fiom  the  puerile  and  fot- 
tidi  miracles,  feigned  by  the  legends  of  fuperdition 
in  the  dark  ages.  The  miracles  related  in  the  fcrip- 
tures have  all  this  value  and  decorum,  and,  a  very 
few  excepted,  are  not  expofed  to  the  fmalled  fhadow 
of  objection  on  this  head.  Finally,  it  feem.s,  that 
miracles  fhould-be  employed  very  feldg^.,  and  only 
when  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  the  attainment  of 
the  end  propofed.  By  frequent  repetition,  particu- 
larly as  they  were  durable,  they  would  lofe  their  aim, 
and  in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  v;holly,  fail  of  produ- 
cing convidion.  They  fhould  prove  to  us,  that  the 
Lord  of  nature  fpeaks  :  but  this  they  would  do 
chiefly  from  being  extraordinary  and  unufual  occur- 
rences, ceafing  to  do  it  if  they  were  frequent,  and 
the  miraculous  (economy  continual.  If  we  fuppofe 
the  frequently  repeated  miracles  to  happen  in  a 
certain  order  difcoverable  by  the  human  under- 
danding,  we  mud  compare  them  with  fuch  natural 
phenomena  as  we   cannot  yet    explain  from  their 
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analogy  and  agreement  with  our  other  experiences 
and  obfervations :  but  we  Ihould  by  no  means  be 
juftified  in  relinquifhing  the  hope,  that  we  Ihould 
fometime  or  other  be  able  to  do  this,  or  that  they 
might  be  reckoned  in  the  courfe  of  nature  by  future 
inquirers,  after  more  experiments  and  obfervations. 
If,  however,  tiiey  happened  freqjuently,  but  fo  irre- 
gularly as  to  be  reducible  to  no  order,  they  would 
probably  not  enlighten,  but  perplex  our  underftand- 
ing.  We  fhould  then  be  unable  to  determine  what 
was  natural,  and  fupernatural,  or  unnatural :  for  our 
judgment  in  this  refpe6b  is  ultimately  founded  on  ex- 
perience. We  can  neither  difcover  a  -priori  the  ac- 
tions of  bodies,  nor  the  laws  by  which  they  a6l. 
Were  there  not  an  univerfal  uninterrupted  uniformity 
in  thefe  aftions  and  their  laws,  but  fometimes  one 
aftion,  at  others  its  oppofite,  took  place  under  the 
fame  circumftances  j  and  if,  having  deduced  a  certain 
law  of  a6lion  from  a  number  of  cafes,  we  found  this 
law  did  not  apply  to  many  cafes  perfedlly  rcfembling 
them ;  our  prefumption  of  a  confequence  fimilar  to 
thojfe  of  our  former  obfervations  V/ould  be  highly 
uncertain.  W^hatever  were  our  forefight,  we  mult 
ever  remain  doubtful,  whether  what  we  had  conceived 
to  be  a  law  of  nature  adually  took  place,  or  whether 
it  were  a  law  of  nature,  or  not.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that 
the  menace  affixed  to  fome  unlawful  marriages  in  the 
Mofaic  difpenfation,  they  Jhall  die  without  children^  is 
fo  to  be  underftood,  that  the  fruitfulnefs  of  unlawful 
marriages  would  be  prevented  by  a  conftant  mira- 
cle J  in  this  cafe  we  could  not  diftinguifli  the  natural 
from  the  miraculous,  and  lliould  be  led  to  conjedlure, 
that,  probably,  the  caufe  of  this  conftant  unfruitful- 
nefs  depended  on  phyfical  principles  unknown  to  us. 
Were  the  miraculous  cures  which  the  people  attribute 
to  fympathy,  and  fo  confidently  expe<5t  in  fevers, 
wounds,  and  other  maladies,  placed  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  fully  proved  to  a  natural  philolbpher  by  incon- 
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teflible  experience,  his  former  theory  of  the  powers, 
laws,  and  adlions  of  nature,  muft  afluredly  appear 
to  him  fufpicious,  imperfe6t,  and  defe6live.  He 
would  unqueftionably  enlarge  his  limited  ideas  of 
them,  and  confefs,  that  many  things  were  poffible 
in  nature,  which  he  hitherto  had  not  fuppofed,  or 
had  deemed  abfurd  and  impoffible.  Numerous  and 
continued  miracles  would  place  us  all  in  a  limilar 
fituation :  not  only  would  our  underftanding  be  per- 
plexed, and  our  knowledge  rendered  uncertain  there- 
by, but  they  would  have  a  moft  pernicious  influence 
on  our  conduft  and  a6tivity.  Deprived  of  analogy, 
the  guide  of  our  lives,  we  fhould  have  no  prepon- 
derating probability,  that  like  efFe6ts  would  follow- 
like  labours  and  exertions ;  whence  we  fhould  have 
no  ground  or  rule  of  condu6l,  and  be  deterred  from 
all  a6lion,  or  rafhly  yield  to  every  fantaftic  hope,  or 
romantic  fcheme.  The  extreme  rarity  of  miracles 
feems  to  me  proper,  beneficial,  and  neceffary,  for 
another  reafon.  They  fhould  be  nothing  but  the  feal 
which  God  fets  on  his  inftruflions  to  mankind,  as 
the  ftamp  of  their  authenticity.  Did  they  abound, 
they  would  too  ftrongly  excite  the  curiofity  of  the 
many,  draw  their  chief  attention,  which  fhould  be 
occupied  in  examining  and  meditating  on  the  truth 
to  be  believed,  too  much  to  the  figns,  and  produce 
an  inordinate  defire  of  miracles,  inimical  to  the 
reception  of  truth.  Befides,  men  would  leave  the 
proper  demonftrations  of  truth  out  of  the  queftion, 
and  not  feek  to  difcover  its  connexion,  but,  accuf- 
tomed  to  thefe  extraneous  proofs,  would  require  a 
particular  miracle  for  every  precept.  How  much 
true  earnefl  meditation  on  religion  would  be  hindered, 
and  fenfuality  and  fuperftition  promoted  thereby, 
mufl  be  obvious  to  every  one.  Were  miracles  fo 
multiplied,  revealed  religion  would  probably  become 
a  kind  of  diplomatic  ftudy  to.  the  greater  part  of 
mankind,  and  the  fubilance  of  it  would  remain  unin- 
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vefligated  and  unapplied.  For  as  the  diplomatiil 
chiefly  employs  himfelf  in  examining  marks,  feals, 
and  the  like,  thinking  chriftians  would  give  them- 
felves  up  too  much  to  the  examination  of  the  leals  of 
their  religion,  at  the  expence  of  more  ufeful  and 
important  occupations.  1  would  compare  miracles, 
therefore,  with  Herculean  remedies,  as  they  are  called, 
in  medicine,  which  properly  timed,  and  in  cafes  of 
extreme  neceffity,  produce  the  moll  falutary  effe6ts, 
but  ufed  frequently,  and  without  occafion,  are  highly 
dangerous  and  deftruftive. 

If  what  has  been  advanced  be  juft,  the  objeftion 
to  religious  miracles  (and  we  find  no  reafonable 
grounds  for  the  admiffion  of  any  others)  that  they  are 
contradidory  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  prefume  an 
alteration  in  the  decrees  of  God,  is  wholly  infignifi- 
cant  and  unfounded.  But  it  feems  to  me,  that  this 
objedion  may  be  removed,  even  if  the  preceding 
explanation  be  not  admitted. 

To  another  objedion,  which  the  celebrated  Hume 
has  made  againft  miracles,  or  rather  againft  their 
adequacy  to  eftablifh  the  authority  of  any  thing 
announced,  our  author,  in  my  opinion,  has  given 
an  anfwer  the  moft  valid  and  weighty  hitherto  adduced 
againft  his  manifeft  fophifms.  Hume  maintains,  that, 
if  miracles  be  contradi£tory  to  the  general  courfe  of 
things,  confirmed  to  us  as  fteadfaft  and  unalterable 
by  the  univerfal  experience  of  all  mankind,  and  all 
our  nodons  and  conclufions  refpe6ling  aftual  occur- 
rences mull  be  grounded  on  this  univerfal  experience, 
no  human  teftimony  can  be  fufficient  to  convince  us, 
that  this  general  courfe  of  nature  has  been  interrupted 
in  any  particular  inltance.  For  human  accounts  and 
teftim.onies  are  not  confirmed  as  true  and  certain  by 
any  fuch  conftant  experience :  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
perience teaches  us,  that  men,  prone  to  belief  in  the 
marvellous,  particularly  in  matters  of  religion,  lie 
and  deceive  themfelves.     He  admits  only  a  fingle 
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inftance  in  which  a  miracle  can  be  fufficiently  con- 
firmed. "  No  teftimony  is  fufficient  to  eftablifh  a 
miracle,  unlefs  the  teftimony  be  of  fuch  a  kind,  that 
its  falfehood  would  be  more  miraculous,  than  the 
fa6t,  which  it  endeavours  to  eftablifh :  and  even  in 
that  cafe,  there  is  a  mutual  deftruflion  of  arguments, 
and  the  fuperior  only  gives  us  an  affurance  fuitable 
to  that  degree  of  force,  which  remains,  after  dedu6t- 
ing  the  inferior." 

This,  with  fome  limitation,  might  be  granted 
him,  without,  perhaps,  detracting  from  the  credibi- 
lity of  the  fcripture  miracles :  and  could  we  fatisfy 
his  demand,  the  higher  and  more  over-ftretched  it 
is,  the  more  ftrongly  would  the  credibility  of  thofe 
miracles  be  proved.  This  our  author  a6lually  per- 
forms, whilft,  true  to  his  fyftem  of  neceflity,  he  re- 
marks, that,  with  refpe6t  to  the  human  mind,  its 
aftions  and  movements  follow  certain  laws  as  ftead- 
faft,  a  courfe  of  nature  as  unalterable,  and  an  ana- 
logy as  unfailing,  as  thofe  which  take  place  in  the 
corporeal  world.  He  Ihews,  though  briefly,  that,  on 
the  fuppofition  of  the  teftimonies  in  behalf  of  the 
gofpel  miracles  being  falfe,  as  great  a  miracle,  and 
as  great  a  deviation  frcwn  analogy,  muft  have  taken 
place  in  the  moral  world,  as  muft  have  happened  in 
the  phyfical,  fuppofing  thefe  teftimonies  to  be  true. 
Miracles  in  the  phyfical  world  prefent  us  with  new 
and  unheard  of  occurrences,  and  an  apparent  connec- 
tion of  caufes  and  effedts,  fuch  as  we  have  never 
experienced,  and  cannot  explain  in  the  fame  way  as 
all  our  other  obfervations  and  knowledge  of  the 
courfe  of  things.  In  the  moral  world  they  exhibit  to 
us  new  men,  that  perceive,  think,  and  ad:  in  a 
manner  which  we  could  neither  expedl  nor  believe 
from  our  internal  feelings,  or  from  our  conftant  and 
uniform  experience  of  mankind. 

Men  fo  wonderful,  fo  Angular  in  their  kind,  muft 
the  firft  preachers  of  chriftianity  have  been,  had  the 
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miraculous  eVents,  on  which  their  dodrincs  and  pro- 
ceedings were  founded,  been  purpofely  forged  by 
them,  or  had  their  belief  of  them  arifen  from  felf- 
deception.  In  the  firft  cafe  they  would  have  been 
impoftors,  but  fuch  impoflors  as  the  world  never 
beheld.  For  when  men  praftife  deceit  it  is  with  a 
view  to  gain ;  but  their  deceptions  led  to  their  own 
detriment.  Void  of  fear  and  hope,  the  ufual  incen- 
tives to  human  undertakings,  they  were  led  to  frame 
their  impofitions  neither  by  one,  nor  the  other. 
They  feared  none  of  thofe  things  which  impoftors 
ufually  fear :  they  braved  the  oppofition  of  a  whole 
world  ftirred  up  againft  thern,  and  the  obftacles 
thrown  in  their  way  by  artifice,  induftry,  learning, 
power,  and  authority.  Quite  defencclefs,  they  in- 
voluntarily encountered  all  thefe  enemies,  and  went 
as  fheep  to  the  flaughter.  But  perhaps  they  figured 
to  themfelves  the  conteft  lefs  arduous,  and  victory 
more  eafy  ?  No:  they  did  not  flatter  themfelves 
with  fallacious  reprefentations.  This  is  clear  from 
their  own  and  their  teacher's  explanations  on  this 
head,  and  from  the  never  flinching  conftancy  with 
which,  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  they  endured  the 
extremeft  troubles  and  perfecutions,  without  expreflf- 
ing  the  leaft  aftonifliment.  Perhaps  the  dread  of 
greater  evils  made  them  fo  patiently  fubmit  to  the 
lefs  ?  They  that  renounced  life,  with  all  its  comforts 
and  enjoyments,  had  no  greater  evil  to  fear  in  this 
world.  If  their  impofture  went  fo  far  as  to  teach  and 
confirm  a  future  ftate,  which  they  themfelves  did 
not  believe,  they  had  as  little  to  fear  in  it,  as  to  hope. 
If  however  they  believed  in  future  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments,  they  could  confider  the  propagation  of  this 
belief  by  means  of  a  grand  wilful  impofture,  and  vile 
blafphemous  lies,  at  moft  as  pardonable  from  the 
benevolence  of  their  purpofe,  but  by  no  means  as  a 
title  to  reward,  and  a  duty  of  confcience.  Marvel- 
lous would  it  have  been,  under  fuch  circumftances^ 
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had  they  felt  themfelves  impelled  to  this  impofture  by 
the  fear  of  future  punilhment.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  they  had  nothing  to  hope,  unlefs  the  being  coji- 
fidered  as  founders  and  heads  of  a  poor  perfecuted 
fedt,  that  mull  be  as  contemptible  to  them  as  they 
were  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  on  condition  of 
being  themfelves  moil  eminently  expofed  to  the 
poverty,  contempt,  and  perfecution  attending  it. 
And  even  this  wretched  hope,  of  being  the  chiefs 
of  a  profcribed  and  deceived  people,  they  could  not, 
with  any  fhadow  of  reafon,  in  their  totally  deferted  and 
defencelefs  fituation,  entertain.  If  notwithftanding  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  ambition,  though  divefled  of  all 
intereft  and  every  view  to  pkafure  or  comfort,  was 
the  true  motive  of  their  undertaking,  it  cannot  but 
appear  flrange,  that  this  fhould  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  a  fingle  individual.  Even  in  this  cafe 
fuch  individual  would  have  aflumed  to  himfelf  ex- 
clufively  the  fupremacy,  in  order  to  fatisfy  his  ambi- 
tion. But  here  we  have  at  leaft  eleven  competitors, 
each  of  whom,  by  fimilar  pretenfions,  incroaches  on 
the  ambition  of  the  reft,  makes  their  claim  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  difcoverers  queftionable,  and  fets  infupport- 
able  limits  to  their  authority.  Nay  thefe  men,  who 
had  facrificed  every  thing  to  their  ambition  and  luft 
of  power,  placed  a  twelfth  by  their  fide  by  lot,  and, 
which  is  moft  extraordinary,  boj-e  without  repining, 
that  a  young  man,  who  had  publicly  been  their  per- 
fecutor,  fhould,  without  their  knowledge  and  alfent, 
aflbciate  himfelf  with  them,  and  pretend  to  like 
powers  and  prerogatives.  They  difplayed  no  envy 
at  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  endeavours,  or  his  increaf- 
ing  fame,  though  it  feemed  to  obfcure  theirs :  nay 
they  perm.itted  this  new  comer  to  attack  their  deareft 
prejudice,  oppofe  himfelf  to  them  as  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  on  a  lignal  occafion,  and  openly  accufe  them 
of  diflimulation.  Their  deeds,  it  is  true,  were  adlu- 
llly,  or  in  appearance,  fo  powerjful  and  ftriking,  that 
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they  not  unfrequently  excited  the  utmoft  reverence 
in  their  beholders  -,  but  then,  with  a  great  appearance 
of  modefty  and  humihty,  they  refufed  the  honour  and 
admiration  themfelves,  transferring  it  wholly  to  God, 
and  their,  crucified  mafler.  Their  own  aflertions, 
that  they  were  free  from  all  ambition  and  luft  of 
power,  are  perhaps  of  no  weight:  but  when  they 
promulgated  an  exprefs  injunction  of  their  teacher 
againft  thofe  paflions,  and  a  recommendation  of  hu-^ 
mility,  they  obvioufly  adled  contrary  to  what  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  their  inducement,  and  forgot 
the  only  purpofe  they  could  have  had  in  carrying  on 
their  impolture.  Still  their  condud  is  a  fettled  con- 
tradidion  to  this  piwpofe,  and  they  could  not  have 
a(5ted  othervv'ife,  had  it  been  quite  different.  Had 
they  this  purpofe,  and  had  they,  continued  to  a6t  in 
this  manner,  notwithflanding  they  obvioufly  failed 
of  effefting  it,  it  would  be  a  miracle  not  to  be 
explained. 

An  adroit  and  cunning  impoflor  would  play  off  his 
deceptions  in  private :  he  would  endeavour  to  with- 
draw as  much  as  pofTible  from  the  obfervant  eye 
every  circumflance  that  could  tend  to  deteft  him: 
and  were  he  not  certain  of  his  point,  either  truly  or 
in  imagination,  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  brought 
to  a  tell,  which  might  eafily  difcover  him,  or  leave 
;t  to  proofs,  the  validity  of  which  every  one  might 
afcertain.  He  would  exert  all  the  powers  of  his  mind 
to  conceal  his  fecrets,  on  which  thefuccefs  of  his  im- 
pofture  muft  depend,  and  to  give  a  due  confiftency 
to  his  impofture  itfelf.  In  this  he  would  not  fuffer 
himfelf  eafily  to  be  caught.  In  collateral  circum- 
llances  he  would  be  rather  fparing,  and  exhibit  his 
deceptions  fingly,  as  he  could  not  adjuft  every  occur- 
rence, and  his  preceding  and  fubfequent  condud, 
fo  naturally  to  his  plan,  but  that  they  might  awaken 
fufpicion.  The  oppofite  of  all  this  appears  in  thofe 
whg  bore  teftimony  of  Jefus.  Had  they  been  im- 
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poftors,  they  could  have  hit  upon  no  fcheme  more 
improbable,  than  that  of  deceiving  by  pretended 
miracles.  It  did  not  depend  on  the  extraordinary 
penetration  of  a  few  to  difcover  their  falfehood,  but 
it  was  in  the  power  of  every  one  who  had  common 
underftajiding  to  do  fo,  and  were  they  not  concerned 
in,  the  plot,  they  muft  confequently  pronounce  its 
doom.  Still  more,  they  unneceffarily  expofed  them- 
felves  to  the  hazard  of  being  dete6ted,  by  promifing 
to  impart  the  gift  of  working  miracles ;  aftually  im- 
parting it,  according  to  their  own  accounts  r,  giving 
inftruftions  for  its  proper  ufe,  and  dehortations  from 
the  abufe  of  it ;  and  finally  punifhing  thofe  who  were 
guilty  of  fuch  abufe.  The  more  eafy  and  inevitable 
the  difcovcry  of  an  impofture  under  fuch  circumftan- 
ces,  the  lefs  muft  they  who  went  fo  far  have  feared  it. 
And  were  it  notwithftanding  undifcovered,  producing 
fuch  an  important  and  durable  change  in  the  world 
as  no  true  occurrence  has  ever  yet  efFefted,  this 
would  be  the  greateft  miracle. — But  it  was  probably 
the  imprudence  of  the  pretended  workers  of  miracles, 
that  led  them  to  appeal  to  the  performance  of  them 
in  proof  of  their  miflion ;  and  their  being  believed 
was  owing  to  the  ftill  greater  folly  of  the  fpeflators. 
•— Bu.n  how  is  this  extreme  imprudence  reconcileable 
with  that  cunning  and  caution  difplayed  in  the  Artful 
fketch  of  their  impofture,  which  are  fuch,  that  we 
muft  fuppofe  them  capable  of  having  forged  the 
gofpel  hiftory,  or  falfified  it  to  anfwer  their  purpofe, 
without  the  leaft  trace  of  this  forgery  or  falfificatioa 
appearing,  and  fo  fuitably  and  naturally  adapting 
their  fubfequent  condudl  to  the  charader  they  had 
once  afTumed,  as  to  be  deemed  the  moft  fincere  and 
open-hearted  of  mankind  ?  If  we  do  not  allow  them 
fuch,  artfulnefs  or  badnefs  of  heart,  as  purpofely  to 
have  forged  or  falfified  the  golpel  hiftory,  fo  far  as  it 
concerns  themfelvesi  and  the  contradiction  between 
their  preceding  and  fubfequent  thoughts  and  concep- 
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tions ;  this  change  in  their  minds,  fuppofmg  the  mi- 
racles to  which  they  afcribe  this  change  not  to  have 
happened,  mull  be  attributed  to  the  immediate  efFeft 
of  a  miracle  on  their  brains. 

If  it  be  attempted  to  explain  miracles  by  the  lax 
term  of  fanaticifm,  and,  to  m.ake  this  the  eafier,  the 
meflengers  of  Jefus  be  confidered  at  once  as  im- 
poftors  and  fanatics,  they  muft  have  been  deceived 
themfelves  in  thofe  points  in  which  they  attempted 
to  deceive  others.  Thus  their  enthufiafm  muft  have 
led  them  to  believe  the  refurredion  of  Jefus,  which 
was  the  grand  theme  of  their  difcourfes,  and  the 
foundation  of  their  whole  fyftem,  to  be  true.  If  this 
enthufiafm  were  not  lingular  in  its  kind,  and  al- 
together miraculous,  they  muft  have  turned  the  whole 
attention  of  their  minds  to  that  point,  expefted  it  fo 
long,  and  figured  it  to  themfelves  fo  frequendy  and 
forcibly,  that  their  heated  imaginations  at  length  im- 
preffed  it  on  their  minds  as  vividly  as  perception 
itfelf  could  have  done.  Thus  enthufiaftic  notions 
arife,  and  thus  muft  their  fanaticifm  have  originated. 
But  their  account  of  the  origin  of  their  belief  in 
the  refurreftion  of  their  mafter  does  not  agree  with 
this.  They  expeded  it  fo  little,  as  they  tell  us,  that 
they  could  not  give  credit  to  it.  They  doubted 
it  in  the  higheft  degree  j  and  it  feemed  as  impoftible 
to  them  as  it  ever  can  do  to  the  prefent  opponents  of 
chriftianity.  If,  under  fuch  circumftances,  they  be- 
lieved it  as  fanatics,  their  fanaticifm  muft  have  been 
a  miracle.  If  it  be  faid  that  they  forged  their  ac- 
counts, in  order  to  avoid  ail  objecEtion  and  fufpicion 
of  fanaticifm,  it  muft  be  granted,  that  they  knev/ 
themfelves  to  be  fanatics,  and  therefore  fought  to 
guard  againft  the  difadvantageous  conje6lures  of 
others.  This  clafties  with  the  confident  certainty 
each  individual  fanatic  muft  have  had  of  the  truth  of 
his  imagination.  They  muft  have  been  confcious, 
that  the  grounds,   on  which   they   were  convinced 
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of  the  refurredlon  of  Jefus,  were  inflifficient  to  con- 
vince others.  Thus  they  muft  have  had  recourfe 
to  the  moft  deliberate  forgeries,  and  artful  inventions 
to  make  others  believe  what  was  clear  and  un- 
queftionable  to  their  enthufiaftic  minds.  They  muft 
have  been  fanatics  and  impoftors  in  fo  high  a  degree, 
at  the  fame  time,  as  would  inchide  an  impoflibility. 
We  can  conceive  that  a  man,  who  has  imagined  him- 
felf  to  have  feen  an  apparition,  and  is  fo  far  a  fanatic, 
when  he  relates  the  ftory  to  another,  whom  he  wifhes 
to  convince  of  its  reality,  may  fupply  feme  confider- 
able  circumftances,  in  order  to  give  it  the  greater  air 
of  probability.  Such  a  deception  is  not  only  con- 
fiftent  with  fanaticifm,  but  even  fcarcely  to  be  fepa- 
rated  from  it.  But  had  the  difciples  of  Jefus  im^ 
agined,  that  they,  had  feen  him  after  his  refurrec- 
tion,  and  purpofely  feigned,  that  they  had  con-, 
verfed  with  him  after  it,  verbally  and  circumftan- 
tially  relating  the  converfation ;  when  they  tell  how 
he  removed  their  doubts,  appeared  to  them  in 
private  and  in  public,  ate  with  them,  &c.  fuch 
fiflions  would  have  perfectly  excluded  fanaticifm, 
and  rendered  it  imooflible,  as  fanaticifm  would  not 
have  admitted  fuch  fiftions  :  or  we  muft  fuppofe 
the  extremes  of  prudence  and  folly  united  in  the  fame 
mind,  on  the  fame  occafion. 

On  a  nearer  examination  of  the  cafe,  we  muft 
wholly  give  up  the  fupppfition  of  fanaticifm,  unlefs 
we  maintain,  that  they,  who  ftole  the  dead  body  of 
a  man  from  the  grave,  in  order  to  give  out,  that  he 
was  rifen  from  the  dead,  could  at  the  fame  time 
have  believed  his  refunedion,  in  their  miftaken 
imaginations.  For  as  the  apoftles  appeared  publicly 
at  Jerufalem,  with  the  witnefles  of  the  occurrence,  a 
few  weeks  after  it  v/as  faid  to  have  happened,  it  is 
clear  that  the  body  of  Jefus  was  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  grave;  as  no  one  could  have  the 
ftupid  effrontery  to  maintain  the  refurreftion  of  ^ 
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perfon,  in  a  place  where  the  dead  body  was  ftill  to 
be  feen.  What  inconceivable  ftiipidity  could  have 
prevented  their  powerful,  refpeded,  and  cunning  ene-. 
mies,  from  carrying  thefe  Ihamelefs  promulgators 
of  lies  to  the  grave,  to  their  eternal  confufion  ?  If^ 
however,  the  grave  werb  ftill  to  be  found,  with  the 
body  no  longer  in  it,  there  was  no  pretext  for  the 
enemies  of  Jefus  but  this,  to  which  they  had  recourfe, 
that  his  difciples  had  ftolen  the  body.  Now  let  any 
one  judge,  whether  there  -be  in  nature  fuch  a  cha- 
ra6ter,  as  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  eleven  on  this 
fuppofition.  Let  any  one  judge,  whether  a  way  of 
thinking,  capable  of  producing  fuch  an  attempt,  be 
compatible  with  that  which  the  gofpel  hiftory  attri- 
butes to  them  previous  to  this  knaviOi  impofture, 
without  a  marvellous  alteration,  or  rather  a  new 
formation  of  the  mind.  If  it  be  faid,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  that  this  contradictory  defcription 
of  themfelves  was  purpofely  and  artfully  contrived, 
to  render  their  account  of  the  refurreiftion  of  Jefus 
Credible,  and  if  it  were  not  phyfically  impoffible  for 
them  to  have  executed  this  difficult  and  dangerous 
impofture,  let  any  one  judge,  whether  the  following 
contradictions  be  reconcileable.  Renouncing  their 
national  prejudices  imbibed  in  early  youth,  the  re- 
ligion of  their  forefathers,  and  their  deareft  hopes, 
they  muft  have  chofen  a  man  who  had  feduced  and 
deceived  them  as  their  leader,  made  him  their  idol, 
and  recommended  him  as  an  objefl  of  adoration 
and  prayer,  truft  and  imitation,  to  their  own  country- 
men, by  whom  he  was  crucified,  and  to  the  hea- 
then, who  knew  nothing  of  him,  but  that  he  had 
died  the  death  of  a  malefaftor.  This  they  muft  have 
done  with  a  fixed  refolution,  and  mad  defign,  of 
facrificing  and  fufFering  every  thing  that  men  could 
facrifice  or  fuffer :  determining  to  carry  their  plan  into 
execution  by  no  ufual  means,  not  by  force,  or  learn- 
ing, which  they  did  not  polTefs,  not  by  cunning  and 
R  r  4  addrer% 
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addrefsj  flattering  and  gaining  the  pafTions,  but  by  the 
mod  meek  and  patient  endurance,  and  a  bold  and 
open  avowal  of  what  they  maintained  to  be  true,  and 
yet  knew  to  be  not  fo.  With  all  this  they  muft 
have  intended  to  make  mankind  tranquil  in  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  the  divine  benevolence  here,  and  happy 
in  a  future  ftate,  by  promulgating  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  and  the  worihip  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  him,  and  by  recommending  righteoufnefs, 
virtue,  and  charity.  Were  thefe  their  purpofes,  and 
that  to  which  they  fo  evidently  laboured  mufl  afTu- 
redly  have  been  their  defign,  they  muft  have  been 
at  the  fame  time  the  moft  godly  and  the  moft 
ungodly,  the  moft  honeft  and  moft  difhoneft,  the 
moft  zealous  promoters  and  moft  callous  betrayers 
of  truth  and  virtue,  the  warmeft  friends  and  the  bit- 
tereft  enemies  to  mankind,  the  moft  cunning  and 
moft  fenfelefs  of  all  men.  The  moft  godly :  for  they 
dedicated  themfelves  wholly  to  the  fervice  of  God. 
Their  truft  in  him  feems  to  have  been  unbounded, 
and  the  fole  bufinefs  of  their  lives  was  to  make  men 
love  and  honour  him.  The  moft  ungodly  :  for  they 
were  not  aftiamed  of  carrying  on  the  moft  deliberate 
impofture  before  the  face  of  a  juft  and  all-feeing  God. 
They  placed  by  his  fide  a  man,  who,  they  were  con- 
vinced, was  either  a  mad  enthufiaft,  or  a  wicked 
impoftor.  The  moft  honeft:  for  they  demeaned 
themfelves  with  fuch  open-heartednefs,  impartiality, 
and  want  of  felfifhnefs,  as  were  incapable  of  reproach. 
The  moft  dilhoneft:  as  they  conduced  themfelves 
thus  irreproachably  only  to  afiift  their  impofture,  and 
itamp  credit  on  their  lies.  Promoters  of  truth  and 
virtue:  as  religious  and  moral  truth  are  infinitely 
indebted  to  their  labours,  both  with  refpe<5l  to  theory 
and  practice.  They  gave  inftru6lions  fo  far  above 
the  general  knowledge  of  their  time,  that,  judged 
according  to  this,  they  appeared  the  fruits  of^mad- 
nefs :  but  the  ripened  and  improved  underftanding  of 

later 
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later  ages  vindicated  the  honour  of  their  precepts, 
and  a  purer  philofophy  adopted  them.  They  fup- 
ported  their  well-defined,  pure,  and  rational  doc- 
trines of  morality,  by  motives  the  rnoft  weighty, 
and  moft  adequate  to  our  nature.  They  affured  the 
penitent  finner  of,  what  he  muft  wifli,  yet  durft  not 
confidently  hope  for,  the  grace  of  God,  and  a  full 
pardon.  Thus  they  excited  in  him  gratitude  to  God, 
and  made  that  powerful  motive  of  the  human  heart 
an  incentive  to  virtue.  But  when  they  affured  him 
of  this  pardon,  they  by  no  means  led  him  to  a  fecu- 
rity  void  of  fear.  They  feem  to  have  been  too  well 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  to  trufl  to  gratitude 
alone  as  a  fufficient  motive  to  a  virtuous  condudt. 
They  knew,  that,  in  the  prefent  imperfe6t  ftate  of 
man,  fear  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  impel  him 
to  his  duty.  Hence  they  reprefented  the  forgivenefs 
of  God,  with  all  its  happy  confequences,  and  prefent 
enjoyments,  as  a  benefit  to  be  acquired  by  means  of 
the  greatefl  humility,  moft  painful  fufTerings,  and 
magnanimous  facrifice  of  a  perfon  above  all  meafure 
exalted,  innocent,  virtuous,  and  benevolent.  From 
the  greatnefs  and  importance  of  the  offering,  whereby 
the  finful  and  unhappy  world  was  to  be  freed  fromi 
milery,  and  the  dominion  of  vice,  they  led  us  to 
eftimate  the  extreme  pemicioufnefs  of  fin,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  divine  difpleafure.  Thus  to  incite 
us  to  good,  they  united  fear  with  love ;  preached, 
as,  according  to  their  own  account,  it  was  delivered 
to  them  by  their  Matter,  the  forgivenefs  of  fins  in 
his  name,  but  not  without  repentance ;  pointing  out 
to  us  a  God  from  whom  this  forgivenefs  was  to  come, 
that  we  might  fear  him.  The  do6trine  of  a  bene- 
faftor  and  faviour  of  mankind,  who  offered  himfelf 
up  for  them,  was  applied  by  them  in  other  ways  to 
the  advantage  of  virtue.  They  defcribe  him  to  us 
as  the  prince  of  falvation,  gone  before  us,  and  made 
perfect  by  God  through  his  fufferings.     They  hold 

him 
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him  up  to  us  as  a  pattern,  that  we  might  confider 
our  fufferings  as  neceflary  to  our  perfedion.  By 
his  going  before  us  we  are  excited  to  embrace 
thefe  neceflary  and  wholefome  fufferings  ;  by  his  ex- 
ample we  are  taught  how  to  bear  them ;  and  by 
his  victory  we  are  filled  with  the  hope  of  overcom- 
ing all  the  difficulties  of  our  toilfome  career,  and 
even  the  terrors  of  death.  Finally,  by  announcing 
the  fate  of  this  great  and  exalted  perfon,  they  give  us 
the  cleared  proof  of  a  future  ftate ;  and  affure  all 
who  fuffer  with  him,  that  with  him  they  fhall  be 
raifed  to  glory.  It  muft  at  leaft  be  confeffed,  that 
fuch  a  plan  requires  no  fmall  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  its  inventors  j  that  every  thing  in  it  con- 
duces to  the  moral  improvement  and  perfection  of 
mankind;  and  that  every  wife  and  virtuous  philan- 
thropift  mjuft  wilh  it  to  be  true.  Yet  they  who  held 
this  out  to  the  world  were  neverthelefs  traitors  to  the 
caufe  of  truth  and  virtue.  They  built  the  moft  im- 
portant truths  upon  hes,  and  expofed  them. to  the 
mod:  imminent  hazard  of  being  rejeded  together 
with  thefe.  They  were  traitors  to  virtue:  for, they 
made  belief  in  an  impoftor  the  moft  important,  and, 
as  it  feems,  the  exclufive  priaciple  of  acceptable  vir- 
tue ;  a  mean  of  the  forgivenefs  of  {ins ;  and  a  necef- 
fary  condition  to  that  confident  hope  in  a  future 
ftate,  which  was  to  give  men  the  courage  to  be  vir- 
tuous. They  held  up  as  a  pattern  of  virtue  the  cha- 
ra<5ter,  morals,  jife,  and  death  of  a  man  abandoned 
and  rejected  by  God.  They  made  all  the  confolation 
of  fuffering  innocence,  and  all  the  hops  of  ftrug- 
gli ng  virtue,  depend  on  the  life,  power,  and  autho- 
rity of  one  who  was  dead.  They  endeavoured  to 
deter  the  rafh  and  hardy  finner  from  vice,  by  the 
fear  of  a  man,  who  had  announced  himfelf  as  the 
judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  had  promifed, 
that  he  would  rife  again,  as  a  proof  of  his  being  fo. 
They  wer^  the   warmeft    friends  to  mankind:    for 

they- 
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they  undertook  to  make  men  virtuous,  contented, 
and  happy  in  God,  without  the  leaft  felf-intereft, 
againft  all  probability,  and  at  the  expence  of  fuffer- 
ing  the  greateft  evils.  They  preached  a  religion, 
the  ftrifteft  command  of  which  was  charity,  the 
pureft,  fincereft,  and  moft  extenfive  charity;  which 
ftrongly  enjoined  compafli on,  forbearance,  patience, 
and  forgivenefs ;  and  which  was  evidently  the  moft 
benevolent  ever  publilhed  to  the  world.  Still  thefe 
preachers  of  love  were  the  bittereft  enemies  to  their 
fellow- creatures.  For,  not  to  mention  that  the  in- 
demnification and  recompenfe  which  they  promifed 
their  deluded  followers,  for  the  facrifices  they  were 
to  make,  and  the  evils  they  muft  inevitably  fuffer, 
were  chimerical,  and  founded  on  a  non-entity;  in 
order  to  propagate  their  lies,  they  were  guilty  of  the 
vileft  mifdeeds,  were  diiturbers  of  the  public  peace,, 
inftigators  of  men  againft  each  other,  calumniators 
of  their  innocent  countrymen,  rebels  againft  lawful 
authority,  and  infamous  infurgents  againft  the  efta- 
blilhed  government  of  their  country.  They  were 
moft  cunning :  as  they  invented,  in  fupport  of  their 
impofture,  every  thing  that  could  tend  to  make  it 
credible.  But  this  impofture  itfelf,  the  ftealing  out 
of  his  grave  a  dead  man,  a  malefador  execrated  by 
his  own  people,  and  then  giving  it  out,  that  he  had 
rifen,  was  the  moft  fenfeiefs  and  abfurd  that  it  is 
poftible  to  conceive. 

Though  perhaps  I  have  faid  the  leaft,  and  pro- 
bably far  from  the  moft  important,  of  what  might  be 
offered  on  t;he  fubjedt,*  and  the  moral  miracle  muft 

appear 


*  I  remember  fome  years  ago  to  have  read  an  excellent  article 
on  this  fubjeft,  in  the  Gottlngen  Anz.e.igen  'von  gelehrten  Sachen. 
The  reviewer  of  an  Englifh  anfwer  to  Hume's  EfTay  on  Miracles, 
not  only  commended  the  method  here  employed,  as  the  beil  and 
moft  conclufive  againft  that  fceptic's  objeftions,  but  gave  a 
comprehenfive  though  brief  expofition  of  the  arguments.     I  re- 

gret. 
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appear  ftill  greater  if  we  confider  the  receptiorij  effe6t, 
and  confequences  of  the  miffion  of  Jefus ;  ftill  it 
may  fuffice  to  fhew,  that,  however  prone  men  may 
be  to  deceive  themfelves  on  every  occafion,  and  par- 
ticularly in  religion,  and  to  give  way  to  enthufiafm, 
ftill  they  do  not  deceive  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the 
apoftles  muft  have  done,  and  are  not  fuch  fanatics  as 
they  muft  have  been,  had  the  miracles  they  relate, 
and  particularly  the  refurreftion  of  their  Mafter,  been 
falfe.  If  they  were  impoftors  and  fanatics,  it  muft 
have  been  the  immediate  effed:  of  a  miracle  wrought 
on  their  minds :  as,  on  that  fuppofition,  their  con- 
du6t  betrays  fuch  a  deviation  from  moral  order,  and 
fuch  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  intelleft,  as  muft 
be  deemed  a  miracle.  Whether  this  miracle  be 
greater,  or  lefs,  than  thofe  which  are  offered  in  con- 
firmation of  chriftianity,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine : 
but  this  does  not  require  a  very  nice  inveftigation. 
Were  the  two  kinds  of  miracles  equally  unufual, 
extraordinary,  and  anomalous,  nay,  did  the  moral 
one  appear  leaft  fo,  ftill  the  moral  mifacle  in  this  cafe 
muft  appear  infinitely  more  improbable  to  the  candid 


gret,  that  I  have  not  the  journal  at  hand,  to  extradl  a  paffage  fo 
important  to  my  purpofe.  I  was  much  pleafed  with  it  at  the 
time ;  but  I  can  recolleft  only  what  was  faid  of  the  traitor  Judas, 
This,  if  I  miftake  not,  it  is  faid,'  is  the  moft  important  witnefs, 
not  only  that  the  miracles  of  jefus  aftually  happened,  but  alfo, 
that  there  was  no  impofture  in  the  cafe.  He  carried  the  purfe, 
and,  as  money  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  an  impofture,  muft 
have  known  the  deceit  from  the  firft.  He  had  conceived  a 
grndge,  and,  as  it  appears,  a  fufpicion  againft  Jefus,  probably 
for  noticing  his  diftionefty ;  and  determined  to  betray  him.  He 
did  betray  him.  But  when  he  faw  that  Jefus  was  condemned 
to  death,  he  accufed  himfelf  in  the  judgment  hall  of  having 
betrayed  innocent  blood,  returned  the  money  in  extreme  def- 
pair,  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  greateft  villain  in  the  world, 
and  hanged  himfelf.  He  muft  have  been  perfuaded,  that  the 
miracles  of  Jefus  were  true  :  and  if  he,  to  whofe  exculpation  it 
was  fo  effential  to  find  Jefus  guilty  of  impofture,  could  accufe 
him  of  none^  it  was  imppfUble  for  him  to  have  been  an  impoftor. 

deift 
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deift  than  the  phyfical.  The  purpofe  of  the  lattet  is 
confonant  to  the  attributes  of  God,  worthy  of  the 
Creator,  Father,  and  Governor  of  mankind,  and 
beneficial  to  the  human  fpecies.  The  moral  miracle, 
on  the  contrary  (whether  we  afcribe  it  to  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  the  Almighty,  to  preordained  phy- 
fical laws,  or  to  the  influence  of  fome  demon  let 
loofe  for  the  delufion  and  perdition  of  mankind)  ex- 
hibits to  us  a  Deity,  at  the  difcovery  of  whom  we 
muft  fhudder — a  Deity,  who  delights  in  bewildering 
man's  underftanding,  afflifting  his  mind  with  irre- 
moveable  doubts,  placing  infurmountable  obftacles 
in  the  courfe  himfelf  has  marked  out  for  him,  and 
engaging  him  in  a  mod  perilous  conflift.  And  this 
fearful  affliction  would  be  more  efpecially  the  lot  of 
the  worthy  few,  who  refledl  on  their  deftination ;  and 
the  reward  of  thofe  honed  minds,  who  diligently  feek 
the  truth,  to  raife  themfelves  to  an  exalted  benevo- 
lence, and  a  fimilitude  with  God.  They,  on  the 
contrary,  who  value  not  the  truth,  the  multitude 
of  mere  machines  who  never  reflei5t,  would  ve- 
getate in  peaceful  ignorance,  and  happy  ftupi- 
dity,  freed  from  the  rack  of  doubt,  if  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  divine  perfeftions,  and  a  miracle 
anfwerable  to  them,  performed  in  confirmation  of 
a  rational  religion,  in  a  cafe  where  we  muft  choofe 
between  fuch  a  phyfical  miracle  and  a  moral  one,  do 
not  incline  us  to  the  former,  we  muft  reje6t  every 
notion  of  God,  and  his  moral  government,  that  is 
agreeable  to  right  reafon.  If,  after  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  dodrines  and  precepts  of  chrifti- 
anity,  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  charafter,  way 
of  thinking,  opinions,  and  views  of  its  firft  preachers, 
and  an  accurate  inveftigation  of  the  way  in  which 
it  was  introduced  into  the  world,  propagated  and 
maintained,  a  man  be  convinced,  that  they  who 
taught  it,  and  they  who  received  it  on  their  words, 
thought  and  afted  naturally  and  rationally,  on  the 

fuppofidon 
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fuppofition  of  the  miracles  related  being  true,  and 
on  the  contrary  unnaturally,  incomprehenfibly,  and 
miraculouflyj  on  the  fuppofition  of  their  being  falfe, 
and  that  man  ftill  have  any  grounds  for  doubting 
whether  chriftianity  be  a  divine  inftitution ;  we  muft 
confefs,  that  to  meditate  on  religion,  and  our  rela- 
tion towards  God,  is  the  moft  vain  and  unfortunate 
occupation  of  our  mental  faculties ;  and  that,  as  fuch 
meditations  rnuft  lead  us  into  doubt,  tranquillity  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  adopting  popular  fuperftition, 
or  abjuring  thought.  From  what  has  been  faid  it 
appears  how  and  why  the  overftrained  requifition  of 
the  Scottilh  philofopher,  namely,  that  to  render  the 
account  of  a  miracle  credible,  it  muft  be  a  greater 
miracle  for  it  not  to  have  happened,  ought  to  be 
limited. 

But  are  moral  miracles  conceivable  ?  *  With  our 
author  I  fuppofe  the  affirmative,  when  I  admit  the 
human  mind  to  be  fubjeft  to  an  eftablijfhed  order, 
by  which  its  changes  are  as  firmly  bound,  as  fub- 
ftance  by  .the  laws  of  motion.     According  to  the 


*  No  one  who  admits  the  poflibility  of  phyfical  miracles,  can 
well  doubt  the  poffibility  of  moral  ones.  Whether  fuch  ever  hap- 
pened, or  whether  it  be  probable  that  God  would  perform  fuch, 
is  a  different  queftion.  Philofophy  feems  to  combat  thefe  mira- 
cles, or  any  forcible  violation  and  change  of  the  proper  ad^ivity  of 
the  foul,  on  the  ground,  that  the  perfonal  identity  of  the  thinking 
fubHance  which  is  adted  upon  would  be  thereby  deftroyed.  The 
fcriptures  give  us  no  inftance  of  a  miracle  changing  the  charafter 
and  way  of  thinking  of  a  man  immediately.  When  a  miracle 
was  requiiite  to  this  purpofe,  a  phyfical  one  was  always  employed, 
as  in  the  converfion  of  Paul,  for  inftance ;  and  this  was  to  prevent 
the  neceffity  of  a  moral  one.  The  remarkable  pafTage  in  Exodus, 
xiii.  17.  feems  to  prove,  that  God  found  it  inconfiltent  with  his 
wifdom  to  perform  moral  miracles.  It  is  true  we  muft  admit,  on 
a  certain  notion  of  divine  infpiration,  that  God  works  proper  pfy- 
chological  miracles :  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide,  how  far  the 
objeftion  to  moral  miracles  is  applicable  to  that  infpiration.  A 
man  might  be  infpiredjjy  means  of  a  pfychological  miracle,  with- 
out having  his  mind  altered  or  amended,  as  was  the  cafe  with 
Balaam. 

dodtrines 
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docTtrines  of  neceflity,  all  the  perceptions  and  deter- 
minations of  the  mind  are  fo  connefted,  fo  depen- 
dant on  each  other,  that  the  fubfequent  ftate  of  the 
mind  is  always  determinable  from  the  preceding, 
and  chance  is  entirely  excluded.  On  this  fuppofition 
we  are  juftined  in  prefuming  upon  as  firm  an  order 
in  the  moral  as  in  the  phyfical  world,  and  deviations 
from  it,  or  an  apparent  union  of  caufes  and  effects 
contradiding  all  analogy  and  experience,  are  as 
much  miracles,  as  fimilar  deviations  from  the  ana- 
logy obferved  and  admitted  in  the  phyfical  world. 
If,  however,  we  deny  neceflity,  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  indifferency,  we  mull  admit  no  moral 
miracles,  at  leaft  in  the  manner  required  by  Hume 
to  eftablilh  the  truth  of  the  miracles  related  in  fcrip- 
ture.  According  to  this  fyftem,  chance  rules  over 
the  a6tions  of  the  mind,  though  not  over  the  phse- 
nom.ena  of  the  corporeal  world.  Now  where  chance 
exifts  anomalous  confequences  may  and  mull  follow, 
and  new  appearances  muft  arife,  which  will  not  be 
more  improbable  than  thofe  hitherto  obfepved,  or  at 
leaft  cannot  pafs  for  miracles,  as  we  have  nothing 
fixed,  no  courfe  of  nature,  no  analogy  to  be  violated. 
We  cannot  on  this  fyftem  determine,  whether  a 
certain  mode  of  thinking  or  acfling  be  natural,  un- 
natural, or  fupernatural,  in  any  individual  charadter 
(if  according  to  it  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  a  deter- 
minate chara6ter).  According  to  this  notion  the 
mind  and  its  aftions  may  be  compared  to  a  cafe,  out 
of  which  the  letters  to  compofe  a  book  are  taken 
blindfold.  Whatever  be  the  order  into  which  the 
letters  fall,  I  cannot  fay  of  the  feries  arifing,  after  a 
certain  number  of  attempts,  that  fome  are  natural  and 
probable,  and  others  unnatural  and  miraculous:  new 
and  various  combinations  may,  and  indeed  muft, 
ever  arife,  and  the  only  improbable  feries  would  be 
one  giving  an  intelligible  and  connedted  fenfe,  as  fuch 

would 
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would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  chance.   If  we  fay 
of  God,  with  Pope  in  his  Univerfal  Prayer,  that  he 

Binding  nature  f aft  in  fate ^  left  free  the  human  will-, 

and  underftand  it'  to  fignify  that  God  has  fubje6ted 
the  irrational  and  inaninnate  creation  to  fate,  or  a  con- 
hedion  of  caufe  and  effed:,  and  on  the  contrary"  has 
left  the  human  mind  free  from  all  laws,  and  to  the 
arbitrary  guidance  of  a  blind  choice  j  the  former 
cannot  deviate  from  its  laws,  lliew  itfelf  under  a  new 
form,  or  exhibit  efFeds  arifing  from  no  caufe  j  but 
the  human  will  may,  from  the  freedom  given  it, 
run  into  the  moft  irrational  propenfities,  and  incom- 
prehenfible  determinations.  In  fhort,  we  thus  find 
in  man  no  determinate  certain  charader,  no  way  of 
thinking,  defign,  or  plan,  on  which  we  can  fix  our 
eyes,  or  from  which  we  can  deduce  any  inferences 
with  the  leaft  appearance  of  probability.  If  thefe 
confequences  of  the  fyftem  of  the  freedom  of  indif- 
ferency,  or  chance,  be  juftly  drawn,  its  partifans,  if 
they  be  true  to  their  fyftem,  muft  find  it  difficult,  if 
not  impoffible,  to  admit  any  human  teftimony  as 
fufiicient  to  fupport  the  credibility  of  a  miracle. 
For  how  could  they  overcome  the  objedion,  that, 
as  it  is  poffible  for  the  witnefTes  to  have  been  de- 
ceived, and  to  have  advanced  falfehoods,  in  an  ir- 
ilational  and  incomprehenfible  manner,  this  was  pro- 
bably the  cafe  ?  Now  as  fuch  witnelTes  are  moft  im- 
portant and  indifpenfable  to  the  logical  demonftration 
of  the  truth  of  chriftianity,  it  is  clear,  from  this 
confideration,  that  the  fyftem  of  neceffity,  which 
muft^  be  tacitly  admitted,  if  we  would  eftablifh 
their  validity  and  credibility,  cannot  be  dangerous 
or  detrimental  to  the  chriftian  religion.  So  litttle  is 
it  either,  that  it  gives  the  due  force  and  validity  to 
the  moft  rational  arguments  for  its  truth. 

But  are  we  as  capable  of  remarking  a  deviation 

from 
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from  moral,  as  from  phyfical  order  ?  Is  our  judg- 
ment as  certain  in  the  former  cafe,  as  in  the  latter  ? 
Thefe  difficulties  may  be  obje6led,  though  we  admit 
what  has  hitherto  been  advanced.  To  me  every 
thing  feems  to  be  alike  in  both  cafes,  except  that 
more  underftanding,  Ikill,  attention,  and  refleftion, 
are  necelTary  to  judge  of  a  pfychological  or  moral 
miracle,  than  to  the  diicovery  of  a  phylical  one  j  at 
leaft  if  it  be  fo  public,  firm,  and  void  of  all  juggle, 
or  decepio  vifusy  as  the  miracles  in  the  gofpel.  If 
thefe  greater  requifites  to  the  difcovery  of  a  moral 
miracle  render  the  point  more  difficult,  flill  it  will 
not  be  lefs  certain,  if  they  be  properly  applied.  Pro- 
bably the  judgment  may  be  ftill  more  certain,  if  it 
be  true,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  philolbphy  is  far- 
ther advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind> 
its  faculties,  powers  and  aflions,  than  in  the  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  its  powers;  has  made  greater 
and  more  important  difcoveries  in  the  moral,  than 
in  the  phylical  world;  and  is  more  perfedly  and 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  changes  produced  in 
our  minds,  than  with  any  thing  elfe.  Some  philolb- 
phers,  it  is  true,  will  maintain  the  contrary ;  but 
the  reafon  is,  that  in  their  inquiries  into  fo  near  and 
interefting  an  objedt,  they  are  defirous  of  tracing 
every  thing  to  its  primary  fource,  without  confider- 
ing  how  much  lefs  of  the  nature  of  fubftance  we  are 
capable  of  difcovering  by  an  equally  deep  and  ardent 
inveftigation.  I  will  not  prefume  to  fay,  that  there 
are  no  unexplored  regions  in  the  moral  world,  or 
nothing  left  for  future  inquirers  into  the  human 
mind  to  difcover ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
fo  ignorant  of  the  powers  and  aftions  of  the  mind, 
as  to  be  unable  to  decide  whether  a  certain  mode  of 
conduift  be  natural,  or  unnatural,  fuitable  to  its  na- 
ture, or  contradiftory  to  it.  In  my  opinion,  what 
we  know  of  the  fubjeft,  and  what  we  are  capable 
of  knowing  from  conftant  experience,  and  from  an 
Vol.  III.  S  f  attentive 
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attentive  obfervation   of  men's   characters,    way  of 
thinkingj  >  propenfities  and  manners,    will  be  found 
fufficient  for   this  purpofe.     I  believe,  indeed,  that 
we  can  more  certainly  judge  whether  a  given  mode 
of  condu6l,  or  feries  of  anions,  in  a  given  fituation, 
and  under  given  circumftances,  be  natural  to  a  given 
character,  or  to  the  human  mind  in  general,    and 
confequently  to   be   expetSted,  or  not ;    than,  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  phyfical  world,  we  can  deter- 
mine what  is  poiTible,  or  impoflible  in  it.     The  firft 
obfervers    of  human   nature   feem  to   me   to  have 
known  what  is  requifite  to  the  former  5  and  what  the 
refearches   of  fubfequent  ages  have   added  to  their 
knowledge  ferves  rather,  I   think,  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  curiofity,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds 
of  fpeculative  philofophy,  than  to  the  benefit  of  real 
life,  or  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  bending  man 
to  our  purpofes.     It  appears  to  me  of  fome  weight, 
that  later  difcoveries  have  by  no  means  Ihewn  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  delivered  to  us  in  the 
writings  of  its  firft  obfervers,   to  be   fo  imperfedt:, 
or  erroneous,  as  the  phyfical  notions  of  the  fame  ages. 
They  muft  have  been  capable,  therefore,  of  more 
fully  examining,  and  more  eafily  and  juflly  viewing 
the  moral,  than  the  phyfical  world.     Confider  what 
Ariftotle  has  written  on  the  faculties  and  aiftions  of 
the   human    mind  :    his   logic   perfedl   at  the   firft 
attempt ;  his  moral  and  political  writings ;  are  they 
not  ftill  the  fubjeCt  of  our  admiration,  and  the  rule 
of  our  tafte  ?     And  are  they  not  ufed  as  helps  to  our 
knowledge  of  man,  and  all  the  arts  and  fciences  de- 
pendant on  it  ?     Though  the  characters  of  Bruyerc 
are  more  diftinCt  and  finilhed  than  thofe  of  Theo- 
phraftus,  the  latter  is  not  lefs  true  and  juft  in  his 
iTioral  delineations :  and  where  ftiall  we  find  a  mo- 
dern hiftorian   better    acquainted   with   the   human 
heart  than  Tacitus,  or  who  fcrutinizes  it  with  more 
#lepth  of  penetration  ? 

Thus 
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Thus  it  feems,  th^t  we  have  a  fufficient  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  to  examine  the  probabiHty  or 
improbability  of  an  account  of  human  adionSj  and 
to  judge  whether  moral  analogy  be  obferved,  or 
violated  in  it.  Our  inquiry  will  go  to  this,  whether 
the  men  defcribed  adually  felt,  thought^  and  acledj 
as  we  ourfelves  fhould  have  done  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances,  or  not.  Though  the  lead  learned  and  phi- 
lofophical  are  not  dellitute  of  this  knowledge,  they 
alone  who  have  fome  knowledge  of  the  world  can 
exercife  it  readily,  and  with  certainty.  Every  think- 
ing and  attentive  reader  remarks  deviations  of  this 
kind,  and  always  with  unwillingnefs  and  diflatisfac- 
tion.  They  deftroy  the  illufion  and  intereft  we  feel, 
far  more  than  violations  of  phyfical  order.  It  is  much 
more  unpleafant  to  us,  to  perceive  an  inexplicable 
contradiction  in  a  charafter,  an  unfounded  want  of 
connedion  in  a  proceeding,  or  a  pfychological  and 
moral  miracle,  than  exceptions  from  the  laws  of  the 
natural  world,  or  phyfical  miracles.  The  fabulifl: 
may  give  his  Proteus  what  wonderful  forms  he 
pleafes,  now  change  him  into  water,  and  then  into 
fire  J  ftill  we  forgive  him  whilfl  he  remains  ti'ue  to 
the  character  he  has  adopted.  The  magician  may 
with  his  wand  change  the  mod  frightful  defert  into 
a  beautiful  garden,  or  a  pile  of  rough  ftones  into 
an  elegant  palace,  and  aft  as  an  uncontroulable  lord 
of  nature.  But  if  the  poet  prefent  us  with  men  whofe 
perceptions,  thoughts,  and  refolves  are  unconnected, 
unfounded,  ineffectual,  and  tending  to  no  end ;  if  he 
introduce  on  the  ftage  devils  or  angels  in  human 
form,  without  accommodating  the  fcene  to  the  cha- 
racters, by  giving  them  fuitable  employment,  or 
placing  them  in  fituations  to  jullify  fuch  bold  fiCtions, 
io  as  to  avoid  a  violation  of  moral  analogy ;  he  would 
urge  our  credulity  to  the  utmofl.  Even  were  the 
laws  of  nature  moft  ftriCtly  oblcrved,  fuch  miracles 
would  difguft  US,  and  appear  too  improbable  to  be 
S  f  2  intereftino;. 
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interefting.  The  traveller  may  relate  to  us  natural 
phsenomena  and  occurrences  never  before  heard  of^ 
yet,  if  we  have  no  other  reafon  to  nniftruft  his  ve- 
r^tcity,  we  fhall  not  eafily  rejeft,  without  examination, 
what  he  advances ;  and  this  on  juft  grounds.  But 
if  he  tell  us,  that  he  has  met  with  men,  who,  with 
the  fame  fenfations  as  we  poffefs  of  good  and  evil, 
hate  their  benefadlors,  and  love  thofe  who  injure 
them,  and  who  feek  not  to  efcape  death,  though 
extremely  attached  to  life,  we  immediately  condemn 
him  as  a  liar. 

This  at  leaft  fhews  an  almoft  univerfal,  juft,  and 
acute  fenfibility  to  every  thing  that  agrees  with  moral 
order,  or  analogy,  or  is  repugnant  to  it ;  and  an 
equally  general  averfion  to  conlider  any  deviation 
from  it  as  probable,  or  to  be  for  a  moment  deceived 
into  a  belief  of  it.  This  goes  fo  far,  that  we  dif- 
approve,  and  reje(5t  as  improbable,  all  caricatures  of 
moral  beauty  and  uglinefs,  if  not  naturally  arifing 
from  fituation.  And  yet  thefe  are  not  properly  devi- 
ations from  the  fundamental  laws  of  mind.  Thefe 
laws  require  conne6led  conceptions,  and  exertions  of 
the  faculties  of  perception  ana  defire  founded  on  each 
other.  This  combination  is  demonftrated  by  conftant 
experience.  It  is  difcoverable,  though  not  fo  readily, 
in  madnefs,  frenzy,  and  fanaticifm.  The  laws  of 
mind  are  but  apparently  violated  in  the  madman. 
Still  we  find  in  him  a  pfychological  and  moral  order, 
though  to  perceive  it  requires  the  penetrating  eye  of 
a  Cervantes,  aShakefpeare,  or  a  Richardfon.  Whence 
comes  it,  that  the  fools,  madmen,  and  fanatics  of 
thefe  followers  of  nature  intereft  us  fo  agreeably  ? 
It  is  becaufe  in  all  their  apparent  deviations  they 
remain  true  to  moral  analogy.  They  fpin  the  thread 
throughout  as  they  begun  itj  without  cutting  it,  arid 
tying  together  ends  never  defigned  to  meet.  Their 
work  is  all  of  a  piece  j  and  they  carefully  guard 
againft  reprefenting  tbe   human  mind  to  us  as  an 

inftrument 
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inftrument  from  which  various  hands  produce  iin- 
connefted  tones.  Such  inftruments  would  perfeftly 
refemble  the  minds  of  the  firft  preachers  of  chrif- 
tianity,  were  we  to  reje6t  the  fole  ground  on  which 
the  apparent  contradiftion,  and  inconfiftency,  of  their 
charaders,  and  condu6l,  are  to  be  explained,  and 
reconciled.  If  the  miracles,  which  alone  afford  us  a 
key  to  decipher  the  myfterious  harmony,  did  not 
happen,  their  minds  were  not  guided  by  any  fpirit 
frorr".  above,  but  were  inftruments  in  the  hands  of 
fome  fiends,  who  called  from  them  difcordant  founds 
without:  any  plan.  If,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  miracles 
aftualiy  occurred,  every  thing  is  capable  of  an  ex- 
planation, the  moral  or  pfychological  miracle  va- 
nifhes,  and  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  bore  teftimony 
of  Jefus  appears  in  the  faireft  light,  as  natural. 
rational,  and  virtuous. 


PROP.      XLVIII.      p.  199. 

Of  the  ^efiion  whether  the  greater  Part  of  Men's 
Anions,  generally  confidered,  be  rather  good  than 
had;  or  the  contrary. 

The  queftion  here  ftarted  by  our  author,  whe- 
ther men  be  upon  an  average  moft  inclined  to  good, 
or  bad,  and  whether  the  greater  number  of  their 
aftions  be  commendable  or  blame- worthy,  has  ge- 
nerally been  confidered  as  interefting  to  curiofity 
merely ;  but  in  his  hands  it  becomes  important,  as 
from  its  folution  he  deduces  an  argument  in  behalf 
of  virtue.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  lays  no  great 
ftrefs  upon  it,  and  we  muft  own,  that  the  tendency 
of  virtue,  or  its  good  confequences,  conftitutes  the 
chief  and  almoft  only  argument  for  purfuing  it,  as 
into  this  all  others  may  ultimately  be  refolved.  What 
he  infers,  however,  from  the  practice  and  opinion  of 

S  f  3  mankind 
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mankind  may  be  admitted  as  a  preliminary  argu-  , 
meat ;  and  were  there  no  other,  it  would  have  fome 
weight  if  it  be  true,  that  the  general  pradlice  and 
opinion  of  mankind  give  a  decided,  preference  to 
virtue  j  or  if  it  be  true,  that  the  praftice  of  mankind 
is,  upon  an  average,  more  inchned  to  virtue  than  to 
vice.  Some  good  grounds  for  this  fuppofition  are 
adduced  by  Hartley.  Still  the  inquiry  is  intricate 
and  difficult,  for  this  reafon,  that  men  are  not  agreed 
on  what  is  here  to  be  underftood  by  good  and  bad, 
and  in  meafufing  them  employ  different  ftandards. 
The  chriftian  religion  teaches  us  to  endeavour  after 
the  attainment  of  fuch  perfedlion,  and  places  before 
us  fuch  a  pattern  of  virtue,  that,  if  we  compare  the 
adions  and  general  pradtice  of  mankind  with  this 
perfe6lion  and  pattern,  deeming  nothing  good  but 
what  comes  up  to  them,  and  ftyling  every  thing 
that  falls  fhort  of  them  vicious  or  bad,  we  cannot 
deny,  that  men  are  more  vicious  than  virtuous,  and 
that  their  pradice  is  rather  bad  than  good.  But  if 
we  form  our  judgment  of  men's  aft  ions  from  this 
point  of  view,  a  number  of  them,  which  do  not  here 
come  into  confideration,  and  which  we  may  deem 
neutral,  muft  not  be  taken  into  our  calculation.  Such 
are  all  actions  in  themfelves  lawful  and  good,  that  is 
confonant  to  the  ends  and  purpofes  of  our  Creator, 
requifite  and  neceffary  to  the  avoidance  of  phyfical 
evil  and  the  attainment  of  phyfical  good,  but  which 
cannot  with  propriety  be  ftyled  chriftian  good  works, 
not  being  performed  on  account  of  the  law,  and  the 
cxercife  of  them  being  unattended  with  fuch  difficul- 
ties as  render  them  properly  objefts  of  reward.  Such 
adlions  are  thofe  which  even  the  mod  vicious  man 
would  rather  do  than  thofe  of  an  oppofite  nature,  or 
than  thofe  which  may  be  confjdered  as  properly 
vicious.  According  to  our  common  mode  of  ex- 
preffion,  thefe  may  rather  be  termed  good  than  bad, 
though  they  can  be  reckoned  neither  as  the  good 

works 
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works  of  a  chriftian,  nor  the  virtuous  afbions  of  phi- 
lofophy.  Moral  philofophy,  purified  and  perfe6led 
by  chriftianity,  would,  in  my  opinion,  produce  fuch 
a  pattern  and  rule  of  virtue,  that  the  morals  and 
actions  of  the  majority  of  mankind  would,  on  com- 
parifon  therewith,  appear  rather  bad  than  good. 
But  if  we  take  a  lower  ftandard  of  virtue  and  good- 
nefs  than  what  revelation  holds  out,  and  apply  this 
to  the  moral  conduct  of  men,  rather  confidering 
their  conftant  behaviour  in  their  common  occupa- 
tions, focial  employments,  and  endeavours  to  fup- 
port  themfelves  and  families,  and  the  uniform  courfe 
of  their  domeftic  life,  than  certain  confpicuous  actions 
occafioned  ■  by  rare  circumftances  or  occurrences,  I 
am  perfuaded,  that  we  may  juftly  maintain  the  adions 
of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  be  rather  beneficial 
than  injurious,  and,  upon  the  whole,  attended  with 
more  good  than  bad  confequences.  Some  good 
thoughts  on  this  fubje(5t  may  be  found  in  an  efTay  by 
Dr.  Jortin,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Theological 
Magazine,  that  well  deferves  to  be  read.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  calculation  of  a  man's  good  and  bad 
a(5tions  muft  be  taken  from  the  general  courfe  of  his 
private  life,  and  his.  condudt  towards  his  relations 
and  domeftics,  and  he  will  then  be  found  commonly 
to  perform  far  more  a£ts  of  compafTion,  benevolence, 
and  gratitude,  than  of  cruelty,  envy,  ingratitude, 
and  malice. 

The  pi6lure  that  Hartley  draws  of  mankind  in 
general  feems  to  me  to  be  perfe6lly  juft.  Every  man 
has  adlually  within  him  the  fee^s  of  every  virtue,  and 
of  every  vice,  and  the  proportion  in  which  they 
thrive  and  ripen  depends,  in  general,  upon  the 
fituations  in  which  he  has  been  and  is  placed. 

Circumftances  may  occur  forcibly  to  prevent  the 
feeds  of  focial  virtue  from  unfolding,  and  propor- 
tionably  to  ftrengthen  thofe  of  felfifhnefs  and  male- 
volence i  fuch   are   thofe  extraordinary  occurrences 
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which  firft  excite  men  to  vicious  adions,  and  which, 
if  they  continue  any  time,  induce  fuch  a  facility  in 
thofe  adions,  that  the  mind,  depraved  by  them, 
feems  to  poflefs  a  difinterefted  love  of  vice,  and  to 
pradtife  it  for  its  own  fake.  Let  us  fuppofe  a  fociety 
of  men  in  fuch  urgent  want,  and  fo  preffed  by  the 
greateft  long-continued  diftrefs>  that  each  of  them  not 
only  cannot  affift  the  reft,  but  rather  muft  be  injurious 
to  them,  and  that  each  is  unable  to  fupport  himfelf 
but  at  the  expence  and  ruin  of  the  others :  let  us  fup- 
pofe, that  this  extreme  of  mifery,  and  the  peril  con- 
tinually before  their  eyes,  renders  each  anxious  for 
himfelf  alone,  and  draws  all  his  attention  to  the  fup- 
port of  himfelf,  whilft  his  whole  foul  is  occupied  by 
a  continued  lenfation  of  painj  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  a  fituation  would  be,  that  all  com- 
pafiion,  all  fympathetic  and  benevolent  fentiments, 
would  be  graidually  weakened,  and  at  length  totally 
deftroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  infenfibility,  hard- 
heartednefs,  envy,  and  cruelty,  in  fuch  extraordinary 
circumftances,  becoming  the  means  of  fupport,  and 
fo  far  refembling  virtues,  would  almoft  irrefiftibly 
gain  the  upper  hand.  I  remember  to  have  read  an 
account  of  fome  Englifhmen,  expofed  for  a  time  to 
extreme  mifery  and  want  in  the  wilds  of  America: 
the  minds  and  condud  of  thefe,  according  to  the 
relation  of  one  of  the  unfortunate  fufFerers,  wholly 
agreed  with  and  confirm  what  I  havejuft  been  fay- 
ing. Envy  and  malevolence  were  the  predominant 
lentiments  of  thefe  men  towards  each  other,  each 
looking  upon  the  reft  as  his  enemies. 

There  are  circumftances  on  the  other  hand,  and 
ihefe  are  the  moft  common  fituations  of  human  life, 
in  which  a  man  may  and  muft  ferve  others,  if  he 
would  ferve  himfelf.  Any  civil  fociety,  but  tole- 
rably good,  is  thus  far  preferable  to  a  favage  ftate, 
that  in  general,  and  in  moft  cafes,  it  conneds  the 
fupport  and  welfare  of  one  with  the  maintenance  and 
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weal  of  the  whole.     The  celebrated  RoufTeau,  when 
he  exalted  the  ftate  of  nature  fo  far  above  focial  life, 
\th  this  point  entirely  out  of  the  queftion,  and,  con- 
fidering  his  fubjed  folely   on   that   fide   which   fa- 
voured his  bold   affcrtion,    placed  in   the  ftrongell 
light  all  thofe  circumftances  in  which  civil  fociety  , 
occafions  a  variance  and  collifion  of  interefts  betwixt 
its  members,  and  fo  far  gives  birth  to  bad  and  in- 
jurious  aftions.     With    equal   care   did   he   guard 
againft  difplaying   thofe   circumftances  and   occur- 
rences in  focial  life  which  tend  to  the  promotion  of 
beneficence,  good-will,  and  compaflion.     It  is  ob- 
vious, however,  that  in  this  ftate  fentiments  of  bene- 
volence are  far  more  promoted  and  difplayed,  than 
thofe   of  malice.     How   much,    for   example,    arc 
wrath  and  revenge  moderated  and  reftrained  in  civil 
fociety !    In  the  ftate  of  nature  we  may  prefume  that 
occafions  of  injury,  wrath,    and  revenge,    will  lefs 
frequently  occur,  as  the  favage  has  fewer  wants  than 
the  member  of  a  civilized  community :  but  then,  as 
he  has  proportionally  fewer  means  of  fatisfying  his 
wants  (unlefs  with  RoufTeau  we  rate  much  too  high 
the  natural  powers  of  the  favage  to  fupply  his  necef- 
lities,  and  the  provifion  fpontaneoufly  afforded  him 
for  this  purpofe  by  the  unlaboured  earth)  the  cafe 
will  nearly  be  reduced  to  an  equality  on  both  fides. 
But  the  great  difference  lies  here ;  the  wrath  of  the 
favage  rages  implacably,  and  his  revenge,  whilft  he 
confiders  only  his  future  fecurity,  will  not  eafily  ter- 
minate but  with  the  deftruftion  of  his  enemy.     This^ 
is  the  reafon  why  anger,  and  implacable  revenge,  are 
efteemed  exalted  virtues  by  all  favage  nations,  and 
are  in  general  prized  by  people  in  proportion  as  we 
find  amongft  them  more  or  lefs  traces  of  barbarifm. 
Civil  fociety,  on  the  contrary,  moderates  and  fets 
Ijounds  to  anger  and  revenge,  by  holding  out,  and, 
in  'proportion  as  it  approaches  perfection,   aftually 
procuring  to  the  injured  party  a  reparation  for  his 
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damage,  and  the  injuftice  done  him,  rendering  the 
avenging  himfelf  in  many  cafes  unneceflary,  and  even 
hazardous,  and  taking  from  him  the  trouble  of  fe- 
curing  himfelf  from  future  injuries  by  exercifing  it. 
Herein  alfo  we  have  the  teftimony  of  experience, 
that  the  more  perfed  the  ftate  of  fociety,  that  is  the 
more  impartially,  ftridlly,  and  fpeedily  juftice  is 
adminiftered  in  it,  the  lefs  implacable  revenge,  and 
the  fewer  violent  inftances  of  it  occur.  It  is  true, 
that  the  moll  perfed  civil  fociety  cannot  wholly  re- 
move all  oppofition  and  collifion  *of  interefts  betwixt 
its  members,  though  it  may  reconcile  the  benefit 
of  individuals  with  the  good  of  the  whole.  Thefe 
?re  imperfedions  probably  infeparable  from  its  na- 
ture. In  this  refpe6t,  however,  civil  fociety  may 
iinqueftionably  be  carried  to  a  far  higher  degree  of 
perfedion,  than  it  has  ever  yet  attained  in  any  com- 
munity hitherto  exifting.  To  a  wife  and  benevolent 
fovereign,  who  fincerely  wifhes  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  no  objed  can  be  of  greater  importance, 
than  to  remove  all  fuch  variance  and  oppofition  of 
interefts,  or  to  render  the  cafes  as  few  as  pofTible  in 
which  we  may  procure  advantages  to  ourfelves,  with- 
out at  the  fame  time  our  endeavours  promoting  the 
good  of  others,  or  of  the  community ;  ftill  fewer 
Ihould  thofe  be  in  which  we  cannot  benefit  ourfelves, 
but  at  the  expence  of  others,  or  of  the  whole.  Such 
are  the  cafes  in  which  moft  men  give  way  to  felfilh- 
pefs  and  vice. 

The  occurrences  of  domeftic  life,  in  which  man  is 
principally  to  be  confidered,  if  we  would  judge  ofliis 
character  and  condu6t,  are  far  more  favourable  to  the 
promotion  of  focial  inclinations,  and  the  pradice  of 
virtue,  than  to  the  production  and  exercife  of  vice 
and  wickednefs.  At  leaft,  in  civil  fociety,  and  in 
domeftic  life,  man  has  far  more  opportunities  fo^ 
f?ood  than  for  bad  actions. 
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PROP.     LIV.     p.  238. 

Whether  there  he  Evangelical  Counjels. 

The  manner  in  which  our  author  handles  the 
doftrines  of  morality  feems  to  be  very  natural,  and 
at  the  fame  time  contributes  to  the  perfpicuity  of  his 
propofitions.  It  alio  affords  him  an  opportunity  of 
placing  in  a  proper  light  many  things  important  in 
morals,  that  are  ufually  pafTed  over  as  of  little  mo- 
ment. The  doftrine  of  pleafures  and  pains  delivered 
in  the  former  part  of  this  work  conftitutes  the 
ground-work  of  his  moral  fyftem,  whilH  he  delivers 
rules  for  our  conduft  with  refpe6t  to  them.  To  un-r 
derftand  this  rule  of  life  then,  it  is  neceffary  that  we 
lliould  not  lofe  fight  of  that  doctrine. 

As  the  attainment  of  thofe  pleafures,  and  the 
avoidance  of  thofe  pains,  are  the  fcope  of  our  defires, 
and  the  objeft  of  our  endeavours,  and,  as  morality 
is  properly  the  rule  of  happinefs,  it  muft  teach  us 
how  to  conduct  ourfelves  fo  as  to  obtain  as  much 
as  poffible  of  the  former,  and  efcape  as  •  much  as 
pofTible  of  the  latter.  Human  happinefs  arifes  from 
the  fatisfadion  of  our  defires  and  inclinations,  and 
is  occafioned  by  the  pleafures  anfwering  to  them. 
It  is  highly  ufeful  to  analyfe  this  into  thofe  pleafures 
of  which  it  principally  confifts,  and  hence  to  pre- 
fcribe  fuch  regulations  for  our  defireS,  that  they  may 
not  fail  of  their  ends.  To  obtain  happinefs  and 
avoid  mifery  are  unqueftionably  the  firit  principles 
of  morality.  But  thefe  principles  are  far  too  general 
for  practical  application,  and  hence  are  infufficient 
for  our  ufe.  In  praftice,  then,  we  muft  decompound 
them  into  fubordinate  principles.  Here  the  divifion 
of  our  author  feems  to  be  fupremely  excellent,  as  it 
wholly  exhaufts  the  fubjeft,  and  there  is  not  a  fingle 
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defire  or  propenfity  of  the  human  mind  which  may 
not  be  conveniently  referred  to  one  or  other  of  his 
feven  primary  claffes.  This  divilion  has  alfo  the 
advantage  of  clearly  and  accurately  fliewing  the  value 
of  our  different  endeavours,  and  what  influence  they 
may  and  muft  reciprocally  have  upon  each  other. 
Our  duties  are  commonly  divided  into  thofe  we  owe 
to  God,  to  our  neighbours,  and  to  ourfelves.  With 
many  advantages  this  divifion  of  morals  has  alfo  this 
difadvantage,  that,  as  many  of  our  duties  are  of  a 
compound  nature,  or  may  be  confidered  at  leafl  as 
equally  duties  to  ourfelves  and  to  our  neighbours, 
we  are  frequently  at  a  lofs  under  what  head  they 
may,  with  moll  propriety,  be  placed ;  hence  we  are 
led  to  divide  things  naturally  connefted,  or  to  treat 
the  fame  fubjecl  under  two  different  points  of  view. 
The  method  here  purfued  removes  this  inconvenience. 
Another  recommendation  of  it  is,  that  thus  our  au- 
thor was  enabled  to  treat  morality,  as  indeed  it  ought 
ever  to  be  treated,  as  a  regimen  for  the  mind,  or  a 
rule  of  living  for  the  prefervation  of  its  health. 

Good  as  our  author's  method  is,  and  excellent  as 
many  of  his  notions  and  precepts  are,  ftill  I  cannot 
deny  that  he  appears  not  to  have  fufEciently  defined 
many  things  which  deferve  a  more  narrow  inquiry 
and  explanation,  whilll  'he  has  evidently  purfued 
others  too  far.  Under  the  firfl  head  of  the  pleafures 
of  fenfation  he  feems  here  and  there  to  have  intro- 
duced an  unnecelTary  and  almofl  afcetic  flridlnefs,  and 
a  monkifh  morality.  This  fevere  morality,  it  is  true, 
our  author  does  not  prefs  upon  all  chriftians,  but,  as 
he  clearly  expreffes,  on  thofe  only  who  flrive  to 
attain  the  fummit  of  perfection.  He  fuppofes  that 
the  duties  applied  to  this  in  the  gofpel  are  particular 
duties,  or,  as  they  have  been  fly  led,  confiUa  evan- 
gelica,  that  are  not  obligatory  to  all  chriftians.  This 
principle  is  the  fource  of  his  too  ftridt  and  over- 
refined  morality.     Hence  abftinence  in  eating  and 
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drinking,  when  not  neceffary  to  preferve  the  health 
of  the  body  or  mind,  or  in  any  other  way  mediately 
profitablej^  appears  to  him  to  be  in  itfelf  fomething 
devout,  and  approaching  to  perfedtion.  Hence  he 
fpeaks  of  indulgence  in  meat  and  wine  with  fuch  an 
air  of  fcrupulofity  j  hence  he  recommends  religious 
fafting  J  hence  he  fpeaks  fomewhat  unfavourably  of 
marriage,  which  he  confiders.  as  rather  permitted  than 
commanded,  and  beftows  the  praife  of  peculiar  fanc- 
tity  on  a  ftate  of  celibacy.  It  muft  be  owned,  that 
he  exprefles  himfelf  here  with  his  wonted  prudence 
and  caution,  but  the  ground  on  which  he  proceeds 
is  not  folid,  and  is  fupported  neither  by  reafon  nor 
fcripture. ' 

We  have  no  proofs,  that  the  moral  fyflem  of 
the  gofpel  contains  any  particular  precepts  for  thoije 
who  endeavour  after  a  higher  degree  of  perfe<5lion, 
and  fuperior  righteoufriefs,  different  from  the  duties 
which  it  prefcribes  to  all  men.  By  thefe  precepts, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  are  not  underftood  exhorta- 
tions to  an  heroic  virtue,  the  exercife  of  which  re- 
quires a  concurrence  of  particular  circumftances 
with  a  rare  and  admirable  frame  of  mind,  as  for 
inftance  to  fave  the  life  of  another  at  the  rillc  of  our 
own,  or  to  facrifice  ourfelves  for  the  good  of  our 
country.  Thefe  precepts  are  rather  injundlions  to 
extraordinary  good  works,  that  would  be  good  works 
with  refpefb  to  every  man,  and  yet  are  not  pro- 
perly duties  to  all.  They  refpeft  adiions  which  every 
one  may  perform  if  he  will.  Such  precepts  we 
deny,  on  the  principle,  that  they  muft  be  given  by 
God,  or  by  Jefus  Chrift,  and  confequently  cannot 
be  mere  counfels,  but  muft  be  laws.  If  we  have  a 
precept  to  d,o  what  is  generally  good,  or  what  is 
requifite  to  the  greateft  happinefs,  the  general  precept 
muft  be  fubordinate  to  the  particular  one.  If  Chrift 
have  given  a  confilium  evangelicum  that  would  apply  to 
all  men,  he  has  thereby  explained  what  is  beft,  and 
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that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  :  if,  for  example,  Jefus 
have  counfelled  all  his  difciples,  at  all  times,  to 
live  unmarried,  and  to  give  away  their  goods,  he 
has  thus  declared,  that  it  is  in  general  the  beft  fo  to  do, 
and  confequently  it  is  their  duty.  Men  reft  them- 
felves  upon  fome  inftances  in  which  Jefus  has  recom- 
mended a  certain  conduft  that  is  too  difficult,  or 
indeed  impraflicable  to  fome,  and  thence  infer,  that 
the  precept  is  not  obligatory  to  all,  but  a  well-meant 
and  falutary  counfel  for  thofe  who  will  voluntarily 
follow  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the  precepts  which  he 
gave  his  difciples,  if  any  one  fmote  them  upon  the 
one  cheek  to  turn  to  him  the  other,  and  if  any 
one  would  take  their  cloak  to  give  him  their  coat 
alio.  But  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that  this  inftruc- 
tion  of  Chrift  was  not  a  counfel  which  he  gave  to 
his  apoftles  as  particularly  holy  men,  but  it  was  a 
precept  which  their  particular  fituation,  the  purpofe 
of  the  bufinefs  they  had  undertaken,  and  the  manner 
of  their  being  fent  out  into  the  world,  rendered 
prudent  and  neceffary.  Confequendy  they  were^ obli- 
gatory only  on  them,  and  on  thofe  who  may  be  in 
fimilar  fituations.  Their  Lord  told  them,  that  he 
fent  them  as  llieep  to  the  wolves,  or  that  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  office  they  would  have  the  whole 
world  againft  them,  and  would  be  expofed  defence- 
lefs  to  every  violence  and  injury.  In  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  where  refiftance  would  but  make  things 
worfe,  where  oppoiing  force  to  force  would  produce 
no  reparation  of  an  injury,  but  only  ftimulate  the 
powerful  and  irrefiftible  antagonift  to  frefh  injuftice 
and  greater  cruelty,  and  where  oppreffed  innocence 
could  lay  no  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  law, 
there  would  be  no  other  reiburce  than  extreme  pati- 
ence, mildnefs,  and  fubmiffion,  to  awaken  the  na- 
tural compaffion  of  our  enemies,  and  the  feeble  re- 
remains  of  humanity  lying  dormant  in  their  breafts. 
Nay  more.     Since,  as  was  obvioufly  the  cafe,  the 
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grand  purpofe  of  the  miflion  of  the  apoftles,  namely, 
to  preach  and  to  propagate  the  gofpel,  far  from  be- 
ing promoted  by  the  exercife  of  revenge,  and  an 
active  refiftance  to  injuftice,  would  be  rendered 
abortive  thereby,  we  cannot  confider  thefe  merely 
as  prudential  precepts  of  Chrift,  but  as  indifpenfa- 
ble  commands :  yet  not  for  fuch  whofe  circumftances 
would  not  like  theirs  be  bettered  by  fuch  an  ex- 
treme fubmiffion,  but  rendered  worfe  by  it  j  not  for 
thofe  who  can  fhelter  themfelves  from  violence  and 
fecure  themfelves  from  injuries  under  the  prote6lion 
of  the  laws :  not  for  thofe  who  have  not,  like  the 
apoftles,  a  new  fyftem  to  eftablifh,  the  fuccefs  of 
which  muft  depend  on  the  meekly  fuffering  every 
injuftice.  To  follow  fuch  precepts,  given  to  the 
apoftles  folely,  and  founded  on  their  peculiar  fitua- 
tion,  in  circumftances  totally  different,  would  be 
abfurd.  In  civil  fociety,  where  the  rights  and  pro- 
perty of  every  citizen  ftiould  be  maintained  facred 
and  inviolable,  under  the  guardianftiip  of  impartial 
laws,  it  v/ould  be  to  eftablifti  very  great  errors  and 
prejudices,  ferving  to  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  the 
wicked  in  violence  and  rapine.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  notion  of  thofe,  who,  from  this  wife  pre- 
cept of  Jefus  to  his  firft  difciples,  would  deduce 
a  general  evangelical  counfel  for  the  righteous  and 
moft  perfeft  of  all  ages,  and  the  farcafms  of  the 
evil-minded,  who  from  this  precept  mifunderftood 
make  a  ftrong  obje6lion  to  the  moral  fyftem  of 
Jefus,  are  equally  unfounded. 

If  we  fuppofe  that  many  of  the  precepts  delivered 
by  Jefus  in  his  fermon  on  the  mount,  if  not  all  of 
them,  are  merely  evangelical  counfels,  this  fuppofi- 
tibn  will  be  contradidory  to  that  faying  of  Chrift, 
that  the  righteoufnefs  of  his  difciples  muft  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  fcribes  and  pharifees.  The  com- 
mand which  Chrift  gave  the  rich  young  man.  Matt. 
xix.  21.  who  came  to  him,  and  afl^ed  what  he  muft 
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do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  namely,  fell  all  that  thou 
haft,  and  conne  and  follow  me,  is  alfo  confidered  as 
an  evangelical  counfel.  The  queftion,  to  which  this 
was  the  anfwer,  was  not  what  he  fhould  do,  to  be- 
come more  righteous  and  perfect  than  other  men, 
but  what  he  Ihould  do  to  inherit  eternal  life.  The 
teacher  to  whom  he  applied,  and  whom  he  thus  ac- 
knowledged for  a  truly  divine  teacher,  coun felled  him 
not,  but  commanded  him,  to  follow  him,  or  to  be- 
come his  difciple ;  and  as  this  teacher  certainly  fore- 
law  that  this  young  man  would  not  be  fteadfaft  in  his 
attendance  on  him,  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  his 
too  great  attachment  to  it,  but  would  be  excited  to 
fall  away  by  the  threatened  and  dreaded  lofs  of  his 
goods,  he  commanded  him  voluntarily  to  part  with 
his  riches,  that  would  otherwife  be  a  fnare  to  him. 
Jefus  faid  to  him,  it  is  true :  if  thou  wilt  he  perfe^ : 
but  he  did  not  here  mean  a  greater  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, or  righteoufnefs,  than  was  neceffary  to  him  in 
order  to  inherit  eternal  life ;  he  only  direded  him  to 
do  what  would  enable  him  to  obtain  and  fecure  that 
righteoufnefs,  and  perfe6bion,  necefTary  to  all  the  dif- 
ciples  and  followers  of  Jefus.  This  is  clear  from 
what  follows.  When  this  young  man,  who  thought 
the  injunftion  too  hard,  went  away  forrowing,  Jefus 
faid  to  his  difciples:  verily  I  fay  unto  you,  that  a 
rich  man  Ihall  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven:  a  fentence  that  certainly  would  not  have  been 
uttered,  had  not  the  young  man,  by  declining  to 
obey  Chrift's  injundion,  excluded  himjfelf  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  not  merely  from  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  righteoufnefs  and  perfection. 

St.  Paul's  recommendation  of  celibacy,  i  Cor.  vii. 
has  alfo  been  deemed  an  evangelical  counfel.  That 
Chrift  likewife  recommended  it,  as  obferved  by  our 
author,  I  can  no  where  find :  for  the  words,  that  till 
the  time  of  his  laft  conning  men  fhould  marry,  and  be 
given  in  nnarriage,  cannot  pofTibly  be  conflrued  as  a 
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mifprifion  or  undervaluing  of  that  ftate.  They  mean 
nothing  more,  than  that,  even  at  the  time,  fo  great 
a  change  of  things  would  not  be  forefeen,  and  confe- 
quently,  that  men  would  be  fo  little  prepared  for  the 
cataftrophe,  as  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  peaceful  fecu- 
rity,  following  their  worldly  occupations,  eftablifhing 
new  houfeholds,  and  forming  matrimonial  connec- 
tions, which  are  ufually  done  in  times  of  peace  and 
fecurity  alone.  Though  Jefus,  on  more  than  one 
occafion,  proclaims  woe  to  thole  who  are  with-child, 
and  to  thofe  who  give  fuck,  this  can  by  no  means  be 
confidered  as  a  difapprobation  of  matrimony.  He 
laments  the  married  only  on  account  of  their  greater 
pains  and  trouble,  to  which  they  are  more  expofed 
than  thofe  who  remain  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy.  As  to 
the  counfel  of  St.  Paul,  it  appears,  as  he  fays  he 
gives  it  not  as  a  commandment,  and  that  every  one 
may  do  as  he  will,  but  that  it  is  better  to  remain 
unmarried,  that  this  pxpreffion  has  every  thing  re- 
quifite  to  conftitute  an  evangelical  precept.  It  may 
with  great  probability  be  faid,  that  this  is  a  precept 
of  an  extraordinary  good  work  in  all  men  who  can 
and  will  conform  to  it,  but  that  it  is  yet  no  duty. 
It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  apoftle  ex- 
plains it  not  as  any  fuch  extraordinary  good  work, 
and  no  where  fays,  that  he  recommends  celibacy  on 
^his  account.  It  is  rather  clear,  that  he  advifes  it 
merely  on  account  of  its  convenience.  It  is  with 
him  merely  the  diftate  of  prudence.  He  fays,  he 
would  that  every  one  would  remain  unmarried,  on 
account  of  the  carefulnefs  arifing  from  marriage, 
and  the  pains  and  troubles  to  be  expedled,  the  burden 
bf  which  is  much  more  heavily  felt  by  the  married, 
than  by  the  unmarried.  If  the  circumftances  of 
thofe  times,  when  thofe  who  were  incumbered  with 
a  family  had  much  feverer  confequences,  and  greater 
perfecutions  to  fear,  were  the  grounds  of  this  apof- 
tolical  precept,  it  was  not  given  to  thofe  who  live  in 
Vol.  III.  T  t  other 
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other  times,    and   in   different   circumftances.      St. 
Paul  had  before  given  this  general  precept,  that,  to 
avoid  fornication,  every  man  fhould  have  one  wife : 
but  to  thofe  vv'ho  had  the  gift  of  continence  he  gave 
•this  advice,    that  they  fhould  remain  unmarried,    as 
thus  they  would  have  fewer  troubles.    But  what  is  of 
moft  importance,  St.   Paul  exprefsly  fays,  that  he, 
and  not  Chrift,  gives  this  counfel  j  and  only. to  thofc 
who  were  not  in  danger  of  being  enticed  to  fornica- 
tion.    Befides  it  can  be  no  general  rule,  for  were  all 
rnen  to  follow  it,  the  general  happinefs  muft  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  it  would  become  a  moft  urgent  duty 
to  marry.     Our  author  endeavours  to  parry  this  ob- 
jedlion,   by   premifing,   that,   in  exprels   precepts  of 
the  gofpel,  we  ought  not  to  concern  ourfelves  what 
effect  the  general  pra6lice  of  them  would  have  on  the 
common  happinefs  of  mankind,    which  depends  fo 
much  on   matrimony,    and  the  propagation  of  the 
human  race  thence  arifing.    Had  we,  indeed,  exprefs 
aj-id  unequivocal  precepts  before  us,  we  ought  not, 
in   putting  them  in  praftice,    to  look  forward  with 
caution  to  their  pofTible  confequences.     In  that  cafe 
we  mufb  fuppofe,  that  we  did  not  confider  the  fubje6t 
in  the  right  point  of  view,  and  might  in  fome  way 
or  other  be  miftaken.     But  this^  will  not  apply  in  the 
prefent  inftancc,  as  celibacy  is  no  where  fo  exprefsly 
and  undeniably  enjoined  in  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
gofpel.     We  are  rather  to  confider,    whether  thofe 
recommendations  of  it,  which  we  find  in  the  apoftolical 
writings,   be  founded  on  the  particular  circumftances 
of  the  perfons  to  whom,    and  the  times  when  they 
were  given,  or  be  general  rules  equally  valid  to  all 
men,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumftances.     As 
long   as    this   remains   doubtful,    the    confideration, 
how  far  the  happinefs  of  mankind  would   be  pro- 
moted in  the  one  cafe  or  in  the  other  is  abfolutely 
requifite  to  the  decifion.     It  is  .no  fufficient  anfwer 
to  the  objedlion,   that  this  precept,   in  the  prefent 
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falleh  ftate  of  mankind,  as  our  author  fays,  cannot 
be  followed  by  all  men,    but  only  by  a  few,  and 
hence  its  bad  confequences  are  not  to  be  regarded. 
By  this  fubterfuge,  it  feems  to  me,  many  evidently 
bad  actions  may  be  defended  as  innocent  and  vir- 
tuous.    It  is  indifputable,   that  an  immediate  good 
may  be  procured  by  feveral  aftions  that  are  not  to 
be  permitted,  as  for  inftance,  the  killing  a  cheating 
gamefter,  a  feducer  of  youth,  or  a  pimp  in  a  duel. 
But  why  is  this  murder,  notwithftanding  the  imme- 
diate good  confequences  which  it  produces,  an  un- 
allowed and  punifhable  deed  ?      Morality   anfwers^ 
becaufe  the  permiffion  of  fuch  anions,  and  the  gene- 
ral praftice  of  them,  would  deftroy  both  public  and 
private  happinefs.     In  juftification  of  it,    however, 
we  might  fay  in  like  manner,  that  we  need  take  no 
thought  about  the  general  praftice  of  fuch  deeds  as 
fo  many  other  confiderations  and  circumftances  would 
reftrain  men  from  it.  But  to  this  we  might  apply  the 
general   maxim -of  morality,    that   every    evil   aft, 
which  would  be  injurious,  were  it  generally  permitted 
an^  praflifed,  is  forbidden  to  us.    This  maxim  muft 
alfo  be  admitted  here,  otherwife  the  fame  obje6lion 
may  be  made  to  chriftian  miorals,  as  RoufTeau  made 
to  the  modern  French  philofophers,    that,    if  their 
principles  did  not  inftigate  men  to  perfecute  and  kill 
one  another,  they  tended  to  prevent  the  propagation 
of  the  fpecies. 

Were  this  precept  followed,  fays  Hartley,  it  would 
be  ftill  better  for  us,  as  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom of  righteoufnefs  would  thus  be  accelerated.  If 
by  the  kingdom  of  righteoufnefs  he  underfland  the 
millennium  as  it  is  called,  which  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John  feems  to  promife,  this  is  probably  to  be 
confidered  as  a  chimera  founded  on  a  miflaken  paf- 
fage;  at  lead  we  are  too  little  acquainted  with  that 
golden  period,  to  dare  to  expefl  in  it  fuch  purity  and 
holinefs  of  manners  as  will  leave  no  room  for  marriage. 

T  c  2  In 
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In  a  fubfequent  note  we  jfhail  probably  have  occa- 
Hon  to  fay  more  of  this  opinion  of  our  author.  If> 
however,  he  underfland  by  it  the  end  of  the  world  or 
the  laft  day,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  ^on  what  our  obliga- 
tion is  founded,  or  where  we  learn,  that  its  coming 
may  be  haftened  by  an  extraordinary  and  apparently 
fuper-human  righteoufnefs. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  inftances  and  proofs  of 
confilia  evangelica  ufually  adduced.  It  is  obviousa 
however,  that  they  are  improperly  fo  termed. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  fome  other  reftriftions 
of  our  author,  which  we  think  too  rigid  and  unnecef- 
fary.  If  the  rules  which  he  prefcribes  with  refpedl  to 
food  be  requifite  to  preferve  health  of  body  (and  this^ 
generally  confidered,  they  abfolutely  appear  to  be) 
fo  far  they  deferve  to  be  followed.  But  if  we  abftain 
from  eating  ftefli  out  of  regard  to  animals,  or  com.- 
paflion  for  them,  or  from  fome  far-fetched  notions 
deduced  from  the  Old  Teftament,  our  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  animal  food  feems  to  be  unnecefTarily 
limited,  Suppofmg  that  no  exprefs  permiflion  to 
eat  fielh  was  given  to  Noah  and  his  defcendants,  they 
mufl:  have  taken  this  liberty  of  themfelves,  as  they 
and  animals  became  more  numerous  ;  and  an  adtion, 
without  which  they  could  not  fupport  themfelves 
and  multiply  on  the  earth,  could  not  be  forbidden  as 
linful.  Savage  and  uncultivated  nations,  though  not 
numerous,  could  not  poffibly  fubfift  without  the  flefh 
of  animals,  whilft  ignorant  of  agriculture,  or,  if  ac- 
quainted with  it,  unable  to  purfue  it  from  their  in- 
fecure  and  warlike  way  of  life.  The  fpontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth  are  too  few,  and  the  gathering 
them  is  too  uncertain,  and  expofed  to  too  many 
dangers,  for  them  to  fupply  their  fole  food.  Hunt- 
ing mult  be  the  moft  important  occupation,  and 
chief  mode  of  fubfiftence,  of  all  barbarous  nations. 
Civilized  people,  howevet"  agriculture  might  flouriifh 
amongft  them,  would  not  be  half  fo  numerous,  were 

they 
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chey  deprived  of  animal  food,  as  they  now  are  whilft 
that  forms  a  part  of  their  nourifhmenr.  Certain 
animals,  that  are  a  reftraint  on  the  increafe  of  man- 
kind, and  which  would  confume  what  is  deftined 
for  their  fupport,  muft  be  killed  by  them,  and  kept 
under,  or  they  would  want  room  upon  the  earth. 
Finally,  we  are  alTured  by  natural  philofophers,  that 
the  flefh  of  animals  is  a  neceflary  food  for  man,  to 
enable  him  to  execute  and  fupport  bodily  or  mental 
labours,  that  require  a  ftrong  and  continued  exertion 
of  his  faculties,  without  being  extremely  enfeebled 
and  fatigued.  Thus,  as  eating  flefh  is  on  many 
accounts  ufeful  and  neceflfary  to,  man,  it  is  impoffible 
that  his  nature  fhould  be  rendered  more  perfect  by 
abftinence  from  it,  or  that  in  refufing  the  enjoyment 
of  animal  food  fhould  confift  a  peculiar  fan6lity. 
It  is  rather  a  felf-impofed  ad  of  religion,  fuch  as 
St.  Paul  exprefsly  difapproves,   i  Tim.  iv.  3. 

Equally  too  far  appears  the  morality  of  our  author 
to  be  carried  with  refpeft  to  the  ufe  of  wine.  He 
would  have  it  employed  as  a  medicine  and  a  cor- 
dial, rather  than  as  a  common  drink.  Here  alfo  I 
mufl  obferve,  that  we  ought  to  take  into  confider- 
ation  thofe  only  of  his  arguments  againft  the  ufe  of 
wine,  which  are  deduced  from  the  nature  of  that 
liquor,  and  its  effefls  on  the  health'  of  our  bodies 
and  minds.  On  the  other  hand,  what  he  fays 
againft  it  from  the  alteration  of  the  vegetable  juices 
induced  by  the  flood,  and  particularly  from  the  vow 
of  the  Nazarites  to  abftain  from  wine,  appears  to  me 
to  be  inconclufive,  and  of  no  weight.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  vow  of  the  Naza- 
rites, we  are  by  no  means  authorized,  from  their 
abjuring  the  ufe  of  wine,  to  conclude,  that  abftinence 
from  it  is  a  ftep  towards  higher  perfeflion.  We 
might  with  equal  juftice  infer,  that  cutting  off  the 
hair  would  be  an  obftacle  to  our  attaining  perfec- 
tion; for  again^  this  alfo  the  Nazarites  made  a  vow^ 
T  t  -x  Both 
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Both  thefe  were  moft  probably  only  tokens  of  itiourn- 
ing,  as  a  man  generally  took  this  vow  when  about 
CO  undertake  a  long  journey,  and  abfent  himfelf  for 
a  time  from  his  native  country. 

The  praife  bellowed  by  our  author  on  religious 
failing  belongs  alfo  to  the  monkilh  fyftem  of  mora- 
lity, notwithftanding  there  are  many  amongft  the 
proteftants,  who  confider  it  as  an  exercife  of  devo- 
tion. As  I  have  much  to  fay  againft  this,  let  me 
firft  obferve,  that  I  fpeak  not  of  fuch  temperance 
and  fobriety  as  tends  moft  effe6lually  to  remove  dif- 
orders  of  the  body,  induced  by  an  improvident  and 
immoderate  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
are  thus  neceffary  to  give  our  minds  the  fieedom 
and  a<5livity  requifite  to  the  due  exercife  of  prayer, 
meditation,  and  other  a6ls  of  devotion.  As  far  as 
falling,  or  rather  moderation  in  diet,  is  conducive 
to  thefe  purpofes,  it  deferves  to  be  ftrongly  recom- 
mended. But  fading  has  no  merit  as  an  a6t  of  devo- 
tion, confidered  by  itfelf,  or  as  an  a6tion  immediately 
acceptable  to  God,  Can  that  being  who  is  all  bene- 
volence and  love, take  pleafure  in  a  man's  voluntarily 
chaftening  his  body,  without  his  command,  and 
thinking  to  honour  his  Creator  by  punifhing  himfelf? 
Can  it  be  acceptable  to  God  for  man  thus  to  endea- 
vour to  do  more  than  he  is  commanded,  and  thence 
to  take  merit  to  himfelf?  The  notion  of  an  intrinfic 
and  imjmediate  excellence  in  religious  fading,  is  alto- 
gether grounded  on  fuch  unjufi:  and  unworthy  ideas 
of  God,  that  it  is  fcarcely  worth  while  to  fay  any 
thing  farther  againft  it.  They  who  through  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  fancy  themfelves  honouring  God 
by  punifhing  their  bodies,  can  at  moft  expedl  only 
forgivenefsj  but  their  fafts  can  by  no  means  be  con- 
fidered as  truly  good  works.  If,  however,  fafting 
be  only  valued  as  an  immediate  inftrument  of  pro- 
moting iiiward  devotion,  exciting  and  ftrengthening 
pietyj  and  fortifying  virtue,  in*  particular  chaftity, 
"  '  as 
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as  it  appears  to  be  by  our  author,  it  is  an  abfolute 
duty  to  thofe  who  are  fenfible  of  thefe  advantages  of 
it,  as  far  as  it  is  adually  fubfervient  to  thofe  pur- 
pofes :  but  to  this  no  ftrift  fading  is  requifite,  or  an 
abflinence  from  all  food  for  a  whole  day.  Such  fail- 
ing, far  from  promoting  its  defigned  ends,  would 
in  many  refpedls  be  highly  detrimental  to  them. 
Stri6t  and  frequent  fading  is  prejudicial  to  health, 
and  in  confequence  of  it  fuch  unpleafant  fenfations 
comrponly  arife  at  our  Hated  periods  of  eating  as 
render  us  unfit  for  any  thing,  efpecially  for  a6ls  of 
devotion.  To  weaken  the  delires  of  youth  by  falling, 
requires  fuch  an  extraordinary  degree  of  it,  as  would 
tend  greatly  to  injure  health.  The  body  muft  be 
confiderably  exhaufted  and  weakened  by  the  depriva- 
tion of  nutritious  juices.  If  this  be  not  done,  fading, 
employed  for  this  purpofe,  may  produce  direftly 
oppoiite  effeds.  For  the  purpofe  being  fixed  in  our 
minds,  our  whole  attention  would  be  turned  to  it  j 
and  experience  teaches  us  how  lively  this  attention  is 
capable  of  rendering  certain  ideas,  even  when  we 
call  in  all  our  mental  faculties  to  fupprefs  them. 
Long  fading,  pradifed  for  a  courfe  of  years,  may 
alfo  imperceptibly  and  gradually  weaken  us,  and 
occafion  a  wading  of  the  body,  whence  we  may  grow 
old  before  our  time,  and  bring  upon  ourfelves  a  pre- 
mature death. 

Let  us,  however,  inquire  what  the  fcriptures  fay 
of  fading.  The  ordinances  of  religion  enjoined  the 
Ifraelites  in  the  Old  Tedament  were  very  drift  : 
yet  we  find,  that  they  had  but  one  fad  day  appointed 
them  in  the  whole  year.  This  v/as  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  on  which  they  were  to  mourn,  and  ap- 
pear as  finners.  Were  fading  fuch  a  neceifary  aft  of 
religion  as  it  is  deemed  by  fome,  it  would  in  all'pro- 
bability  have  been  oftcner  prefcribed  the  Jews :  for 
one  day  in  the  year  is  almod  equivalent  to  none. 
The  other  holydays  and  fabbaths  of  that  people  were, 
T  t  4  as, 
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as  is  well  known,  days  of  feafting  and  joy.  In  later 
tiiTies,  the  Ifraelites,  willing  to  do  more  in  refpeft  to 
falling  than  God  had  commanded  them,  eft'ablilhed 
other  faft  days.  But  on  this  head  God  declared  by 
his  prophet  Ifaiah,  chap.  Iviii.  6,  7.  that  the  fafts 
acceptable  to  him  were  when  a  man  reduced  himfelf 
to  want  by  the  reftoration  of  goods  unrighteouQy 
obtained,  or  when  he  abated  fomewhat  of  his  ufual 
proportion  of  food  to  affift  thofe  who  were  more  poor 
and  neceffitous  than  himfelf,  and  to  prevent  the 
hungry  and  needy  from  perifhing.  Here  no  fafts  are 
fpoken  of  for  which  particular  days  were  fet  apart, 
but  fuch  as  a  benevolent  and  compaffionate  man 
would  exercife  whenever  he  faw  another  oppreffed  by 
want.  In  the  New  Teftament  we  find  a  remarkable 
obfervation  of  Chrift  on  fafting,  Matt.  ix.  14.  whence 
it  appears,  that  the  Pharifees,  and  the  difciples  of 
John  fafted,  but  the  difciples  of  Jefus  fafted  not. 
Chrift  faid,  that  his  difciples  were  to  be  confidered 
as  children  of  the  bride  chamber  whilft  he  was  with 
them,  and  confequently,  that  their  fafting  then  would 
be  as  improper  as  fafting  at, the  celebration  of  a 
nuptial  ceremony:  bur,  as  fafting  was  a  mark  of  for- 
row  and  mourning,  they  would  faft,  when  he  was 
taken  from  them,  and  they  mourned  his  abfence. 
The  meaning  of  his  words  is ;  when  a  man  is 
forrowful,  and  cannot  eat  for  grief  he  may  faft; 
but  if  he  have  not  this  reafon  for  fafting  it  is 
unneceflary  for  him  thus  to  chaften  himfelf.  In- 
ftances  of  exemplary  perfons  who  have  fafted 
have  been  adduced  from  the  A6ls  of  the  Apoftles, 
xiii.  1.  I  Cor.  vii.  7.  as  proofs  of  the  neceffity  of 
religious  fafting.  But  it  is  not  our  duty  to  faft: 
becaufe  Paul  fafted  j  for  Paul  performed  many  other 
a6bs  of  devotion  which  it  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to 
imitate.  Thus  he  took  the  Nazarites'  vow,  and  per- 
mitted Timothy  to  be  circumcifed.  Both  thele  he 
did  in  compliance  with  the  Cuftorris  of  the  Jews,  and 
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was  juftified  by  the  particular  circumftances  in  which 
he  flood.  To  us,  however,  the  whole  of  the  Le- 
vitical  law  is  annulled,  and  were  we  to  do  what  Paul 
did  in  circumftances  totally  different,  we  fhould  not 
be  equally  excufable.  Befides,  he  fays  exprefsly, 
I  Cor.  vii.  6.  that  he  gives  not  a  commandment, 
but  a  permiflion.  Chrift  himfelf  has  no  where  pre- 
fcribed  fafting.  In  a  pafTage  often  cited,  i  Cor.  ix, 
25,  27.  fafting  properly  fo  called  is  not  fpoken  o^ 
but  merely  an  abftinence  from  certain  meats,  the 
indulging  in  which  was  deemed  finful,  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  the  weaker  brethren. 

I  admit,  however,  that  there  are  a  few  obfcurc 
pafTages  in  the  New  Teftament,  which  may  be  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  the  propriety,  if  not  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  religious  fafting.  Of  thefe  are  the  words  of 
Chrift,  Matt.  xvii.  21.  "  this  kind  goeth  not  out 
but  by  prayer  and  fafting  :'*  fpoken  of  the  cafting  a 
devil  out  of  a  lunatic  youth.  The  difciples  of  our 
Lord  had  been  unable  to  caft  him  out,  and  on  their 
afking  Jefus  the  reafon  of  this,  he  afTigns  the  want 
of  faith  as  the  general  caufe,  but  alfo  adds,  that 
devils  of  this  kind  were  not  to  be  caft  out  but  by 
fafting  and  prayer.  Jefus,  however,  caft  out  this 
devil  without  prayer  or  fafting,  but  merely  by  re- 
buking him  :  thus  fafting  and  prayer  were  neceffary 
only  for  his  difciples,  probably  as  being  necefTary  to 
excite  and  fortify  that  faith  which  was  necefTary  to  the 
performance  of^  that  miracle.  The  whole  pafTage, 
however,  is  very  obfcure,  and  I  know  of  no  com- 
mentator who  has  hitherto  explained  it  fufHciently. 
Still  thus  much  is  clear,  that,  at  moft,  fafting  is  here 
recommended  as  a  mean  to  efTe6l  a  miracle,  and 
produce  a  faith  capable  of  working  it,  and  confe- 
quently  cannot  be  required  of  thofe  who  have  no 
power  to  work  miracles.  When  Chrift,  and  the 
apoftle  Paul,  occafionally  give  fome  rules  for  the 
obfervance  of  fafts,   and  how  they  might  be  belter 
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performed  than  was  commonly  done,  we  may  pre- 
fume  that  thefe  religious  ceremonies,  like  others  then 
praftifed  by  the  people  amongft  whom  they  were, 
and  which  were  not  pofitively  to  be  rejeded,  were 
rather  permitted  than  enjoined,  and  that  what  is  faid 
relates  only  to  fome  open  abufes  of  them. 

The  monachal  and  afcetic  opinion  of  our  author 
refpeding  celibacy  ftill  deferves  to  be  examined. 
He  feems  to  conjedure,  that  whilft  man  remained  in 
paradife  in  a  ftate  of  innocence,  the  human  race  was 
propagated  in  a  manner  different  from  what  it  now' 
is.  This  conjedure,  however,  which  was  entertained 
by  the  convulfionaries,  and  other  fanatics,  has  no 
foundation  in  the  nature  or  frame  of  man,  or  in  the 
Mofaic  account  of  his  origin.  Mofes  relates  the 
appointment  of  marriage,  the  increafe  of  the  human 
fpecies  to  be  effeded  by  it,  and  the  blelTing  given  by 
God  to  the  firft  pair,  before  he  mentions  the  fall  of 
man.  But  this  fall,  however  important  and  extenfive 
we  may  fuppofe  its  confequences  to  have  been,  could 
not  have  occafioned  fuch  an  alteration  in  the  eflential 
frame  of  man,  as  to  produce  in  him  parts  which 
he  had  not  previous  to  it,  or  to  change  the  fundions 
of  thofe  which  he  had.  Before  man  had  expofed 
himfelf  to  moral  deprayity,  his  natural  incHnations, 
no  doubt,  were  more  moderate,  more  obedient  to 
reafon,  and  more  fubfervient  to  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  implanted :  but  it  is  not  credible,  that 
they  were  altogether  wanting,  and  that  the  innocent 
pleaftire  attending  a  due  fatisfadion  of  them  was 
denied ;  neither  have  we  the  lead  foundation  for  fuch 
a  fuppofition.  Analogy,  from  the  confideration  of 
animals  in  nature  refembling  man,  teaches  us  the 
contrary.  Thefe,  which  never  fell,  would  unquef- 
tionably  have  been  propagated  in  the  paradifiacal 
ftate  as  well  as  in  the  prefent.  The  inimortality 
pofleffed  by  man  in  a  ftate  of  innocence  could  no 
more  render  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies  unnecef- 
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fary,  than  that  immortality  promifed  us  in  a  future 
ftate,  where  we  fhall  be  liable  to  no  decadency. 
Had  that  been  the  cafe,  the  Creator  muft  have  pro- 
duced at  once  all  the  human  race  that  were  ever 
to  inhabit  the  earth.  This,  however,  would  not 
have  been  confonant  to  that  benevolent  purpofe 
which  Paul  holds  out  to  our  notice,  namely,  that  all 
men  are  of  one  blood,  that  by  the  manner  of  their 
origin  and  propagation  they  might  all  be  cdnnedled 
together,  and  be  brothers  and  fillers. 


PROP.      LIX.      p.  253. 

On  the  Lawfulnejs  of  Jludying  the  Polite  Arts. 

The  fentence  of  our  author  on  the  polite  arts,  that 
they  are  fcarcely  to  be  allowed,  except  when  em- 
ployed to  religious  purpofes,  feems  to  be  carried  too 
far,  at  leaft  if  it  be  his  meaning,  that  thefe  arts  arc 
to  be  reprobated,  unlefs  immediately  dedicated  to 
religion.  How  many  inftrudtive,  ufeful,  and  edifying 
works  of  tafte  muft  then  vanijQi  !  The  didaclic 
poems  of  philofophy,  the  inftruftive  fables  of  an 
i^fop,  hiftorical  pidlures,  defcriptions  of  the  works 
of  nature,  landfcapes,  and  gay,  animating  and  pleaf- 
ing  mufic,  muft  all  fall  together.  Such  an  unrea- 
fonable  and  fevere  judgment,  however,  I  cannot 
afcribe  to  our  author.  Muft  he  not  have  confidered 
that  a  man  could  not  dedicate  his  talents  to  religion 
with  any  fuccefs,  unlefs  he  had  previoufly  exercifed 
them  on  lighter  fubje<5ls  ?  and  that  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  for  him  to  read  and  ftudy  the  beft  works  of  the 
ancients  and  moderns,  few  of  which  are  confined  to 
religion,  in  order  to  form  his  mind,  obtain  a  juft, 
nice,  and  folid  tafte,  and  acquire  a  capacity  of  ex- 
preflTing  himfelf  properly,  clearly,  accurately,  fmoothly 
and  nobly  ?  Muft  he  not  have  known  how  the  ftudy 
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of  the  polite  arts  increafes   our  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  unlocks  the  paffages  to  its  moft 
fecret  recefles  ?   And  how  neceflfary,  or  at  lead  ufeful 
it  is,  to  enter  the  road  to  philofophy  through  the 
gate  of  the  fine  arts  ?     Finally,  muft  he  not   have 
refleded,    that  to   underftand  and  excel   in   facred 
poetry,  a  man  muft  be  no  ftranger  to  the  other  kind^ 
of  It,  or  to  its  fifter  arts  ?     I  will  rather  fuppofe  that, 
as  it  frequently  happens  with  the  zealous,  led  away 
by  his  juft  indignation  againft  the  immoral  abufes  of 
the  polite  arts,  of  which  the  beft  heads  have  been 
too  frequently  guilty,  he  has  exprefled  himfelf  fome- 
what  too  loofely    and   incautioufly.     I  am  far  from 
defending  againft  him  the  caufe  of  dilettanti,  who, 
by  their  labours  in  the  polite  arts,  excite  irreligious 
levity,  recommend  to  us  the  fatisfaftion  of  our  fenfual 
defires  as  our  fupreme  good,  and  the  great  end  of  our 
exiftence,  and  pourtray  the  pleafures  of  love  and  de- 
bauchery with  a  too  feducing  pencil.     Still  I  cannot 
perfuade  myfelf  that  all  images  of  thefe  pleafures  are 
ablblutely  immoral  and  unallowable :  rather,  in  my 
opinion,  muft  they  be  confidered  as  permiffible,  whilft 
the  pleafures  of  the  fenfes  are  painted  only  in  fuch  a 
degree  and  manner  as  they  are  innocent,  and  enno- 
bled by  being  allied  to  moral  purpofes ;  and  in  fuch 
colours  only  as  pleafe  the  imagination,  and  exalt  the 
moral  fenfe,  without  feducing  the  heart.    I  muft  con- 
fefs,  that  a  good  compofition,  under  fuch  reftraints,  • 
would  be  no  eafy  work,  as  the  fear  of  being  immoral 
would  be  too  liable  to  occafion  a  deficiency  of  inte- 
reftj  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  leaving  the 
heart  cold  and  unmoved,  morality  might  be  facrificed 
to  the  defire  of  giving  delight.     Extreme  circum- 
fpeftion,    therefore,    muft  be  recommended  to  the 
young  artift,  if  he  would  not  lay  the  foundations  of 
repentance  in  his  more  ferious  and  riper  age.     I  fay, 
to  the  young  artift,  as  in  general  this  doubtful  em- 
ployment of  the  fine  arts  may  perhaps  be  pardonable 
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in  the  gayety  of  youthj  as  a  preliminary  to  more  ufe- 
ful  and  ferious  compofitions :  but  it  is  highly  im- 
proper at  lead,  to  ufe  no  harflier  term,  when  old 
men  and  gray-beards  continue  to  dedicate  their 
talents  to  Bacchus  and  Venus,  and,  with  one  foot  ia 
the  grave,  indulge  in  the  frolicfomenefs  of  youth. 
A  gray-headed  Anacreon  amongft  chriftians,  how- 
ever we  may  admire  the  heathen  bard,  is  a  flrangc 
and  fhocking  phsenomenon. 


PROP.     LXVII.     p.  280. 
On  the  pire  Love  of  God. 

It  appears,  from  the  preceding  propofition,  as 
well  as  from  other  parts  of  his  work,  that  Hartley 
is  a  defender  of  the  pure  love  of  God,  which  lb 
many  have  difputed,  and  which  moft  moralifts  have 
banifhed  to  the  kingdom  of  chimeras.  He  not  only 
maintains  its  poffibility,  but  holds  it  up,  with  its 
adjund  felf-annihilation,  as  the  laft  point  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  fummit  of  happinefs  to  all  rational 
beings.  That  he  may  not  be  too  precipitately  con- 
demned, :  and  clafled  with  thofe  enthufiafts,  whole 
defences  of  the  point  he  maintains  have  met  with  no 
favourable  reception,  it  will  be  neceffary,  to  exhibit 
his  explanation  of  the  nature  of  felf-annihilation,  and 
the  pure  love  of  God,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  produced.  For  this  purpofe  I  will  endeavour  to 
colled  the  fcattered  lights  appearing  here  and  there 
in  his  work,  particularly  in  his  theory  of  affociation. 
The  following  confiderations  include  what  he  has  faid 
of  moft  importance  on  the  fubjed,  and  are  calculated 
to  elucidate  his  ideas. 

All  our  inclinations  and  exertions,  as  loon  as  we 
become  confcious  of  felf,  begin  with  a  view  to  this 
felf :  and,  indeed,  whilft  we  are  merely  fehfitive,  they 
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arife  from  a  fenfual  felf-intereft.  When  we  have  once 
received  pleafmg  and  unpleafing  perceptions,  from 
the  imprefTions  made  by  objeds  on  our  fenfes,  we 
defire  the  return  of  the  former,  and  dread  the  return 
of  the  latter.  So  long  as  we  experience  the  pleafures 
and  pains  of  fenfe  alone,  and,  in  confequence  of  this 
experience,  endeavour  to  reproduce  or  avoid  them,  it 
is  fenfual  felf-intereft  merely  that  excites  us  to  ac- 
tion. When  by  degrees  we  become  acquainted  with 
higher  and  nobler  pleafures,  we  in  like  manner  defirc 
and  feek  a  repetition  of  thofe  pleafures  5  and  then,  as 
our  author  obferves,  we  fubftitute  a  more  refined 
felf-intereft,  inftead  of  that  merely  fenfual,  with  which 
we  began.  If,  from  all  the  pleafures  we  have  hitherto 
enjoyed,  we  colle6t  a  general  idea  of  happinefs,  with- 
out confining  ourfelves  to  the  defire  of  one  par- 
ticular kind  of  pleafure,  and  bend  all  our  defires  and 
endeavours  to  this  general  happinefs,  we  aft  from 
a  rational  felf-intereft.  But  felf-intereft  is  ever  the 
firft  motive  of  our  exertions,  inafmuch  as  whatever 
we  defire,  we  firft  defire  with  a  view  to  felf,  and  as 
the  means  of  felf-fatisfa6lion.  '  Our  defires  and  en- 
deavours are  felf-interefted  alfo,  fo  far  as  they  are 
founded  on  objeds  that  are  pleafmg  and  defirable  to 
us  only  through  the  medium  of  felf,  by  means  of 
which  we  became  acquainted  with  them.  If,  how- 
ever, an  obje6t  pleafe  us  of  itfelf,  and  for  its  own 
fake,  without  the  leaft  view  of  any  fatisfaftion  to  be 
expelled  from  it  to  ourfelves ;  and  if  it  be  no  longer 
confidered  as  the  means  of  pleafure,  but  the  pofTefTion 
or  enjoyment  of  it  be  an  immediate  fatisfaftion  to  us; 
the  defire  thence  arifing  is,  according  to  Hartley, 
difinterefted,  and  the  love  of  the  obje6t  pure  love. 
Experience  proves,  that  we  are  capable  of  loving 
and  defiring  in  this  difinterefted  manner.  A  very 
obvious  and  remarkable  example  of  this  is  given 
by  our  author,  with  regard  to  the  love  of  money,  in 
the  former  part  of  his  work,  containing  the  hiftory 
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of  affociation,  which  example  we  Ihail  by  and  by 
make  ufe  of,  to  elucidate  our  fubjed.  Unqueflion- 
ably,  too,  there  are  ftill  more  noble  inftances  of  dif- 
interefted  love.  From  the  foregoing  definitions  of 
felf- inter  eft  and  dilintereftednefs,  how  can  we  deem 
the  love  an  afFe£lionate  mother  bears  to  a  young, 
helplefs,  and  fick  child,  felf-intereft,  when  to  nurfe 
and  watch  over  him  fhe  forgets  herfelf,  regardlefs  of 
her  own  eafe,  convenience,  and  health,  nay  frequently 
facrificing  her  life,  and,  if  death  free  her  from  the 
toilfome  tafk,  mourning  as  if  bereft  of  all  the  joys  of 
life.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  this  difinterefted 
love  could  only  have  originated  from  confiderations 
of  felf,  and  that  it  was  felfifli  before  it  was  difmte- 
refted. 

The  laws  of  affociation  explain  how  this  remark- 
able converfion  of  felf- inter efted  defires  and  inclina- 
tions into  difinterefted  ones  is  effedted,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  When  defire  is  affociated  for  a  fufficient 
length  of  time  with  an  obje6b,  by  means  of  fome 
pleafure,  or  felf-fatisfadion,  which  it  procures,  and 
the  objed:,  remaining  the  famie,  gives  us  various 
pleafures,  and  affords  us  fatisfadlion  in  many  different 
ways,  the  defire  is  united  with  the  objed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that,  after  repeated  affociations,  the  inter- 
vention of  the  idea  of  pleafure,  which  firft  made  the 
objedl  defirable,  becomes  lefs  and  lefs  neceffary  to 
produce  the  defire,  in  time  fuperfluous,  and  finally 
unheeded,  fo  that  in  many  cafes  it  is  no  longer  per- 
ceived, or  fuppofed,  to  be  the  medium  which  unites 
the  defire  with  the  objed.  This  may  be  explained 
by  the  difinterefted  love  of  money,  which  adually 
takes  place  in  the  mifer.  The  various  advantages, 
benefits,  and  pleafures,  which  he  promifed  himfelf 
from  the  poffeffion  of  money,  firft  make  it  pleafing 
to  him,  and  ar^  objed  of  defire.  The  more  he  learns 
to  know  and  value  thofe  advantages,  benefits,  and 
pleafures  that  gold  can  procure  to  its  poffeffors,  and 
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the  more  he  is  convinced,  that  it  is  indifpenfably 
neceflfary,  and  at  the  fame  time  fufEcient  to  procure 
them,  the  more  eagerly  muft  he  covet  it,  and  the 
higher  muft  he  prize  it.  When  he  thinks  of  any 
advantage,  fatisfa6tion,  or  enjoyment,  he  thinks  alfo 
of  money,  as  the  only  mean  of  procuring  him  the 
objeft  of  his  defires,  and  as  the  exponent  of  ail  his 
pleafures. 

Thefe  pleafures  are  various,  and  the  advantages 
which  money  will  procure  him  are  various,  but  the 
money  conftantly  prefents  itfelf  to  his  mind  at  every 
view  of  them.  The  idea  of  money  continually  re.cur- 
ring,  and  thence  becoming  more  forcible,  weakens, 
obfcures,  and  at  length  fupprefles  thofe  ideas,  and 
original  defires,  from  which  the  love  of  money  itfelf 
arofe.  He  now  ceafes  to  value  gold  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  other  good,  and  his  defire  is  attached 
immediately  to  the  gold  itfelf:  he  loves  it  as  a  good, 
without  any  diftind  view  of  the  advantages  it  will 
procure  him,  and  thus  his  felf-interefted  love  of 
money  is  gradually  converted  into  a  difinterefted  one. 

Jufb  fo  is  it  in  the  before-mentioned  cafe  of  a  mo- 
ther's difinterefted  love  to  her  child.  This  love  firft 
arifes  from  felfifti  confiderations,  and  from  various  re- 
ferences to  felf.  The  mother  loves  her  child  from 
confidering  him  as  a  part  of  herfelf :  ftie  values  him 
on  account  of  the  pains,  troubles,  and  cares  he  has 
coft  her.  The  pleafing  profpeft  of  the  gratitude  and 
love  with  which  he  will  one  day  repay  her  maternal 
affedion,  and  the  hope  that  he  will  be  an  honour  to 
her,  increafe  her  inclination  toward  him.  This  incli- 
nation at  length  gains  a  prepollence  over  every  other, 
as  the  accompliftiment  of  all  her  wifties  and  defires 
can  only  be  expelled  through  this  child,  and  fhe  ca:n 
figure  to  herfelf  no  pleafure  into  which  the  idea  of 
her  beloved  child  does  not  enter.  Thus  this  conftant 
idea  fupprefles  every  other,  and  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  mother's  mind.     When  arrived  at  this  point, 
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jfhe  loves  the  child  without  reflecting  on  any  {t\{- 
fatisfa6tion,  or  rather  a  view  to  felf  is  no  longer  necef- 
fary  to  her  love  of  her  child.  If  he  be  torn  from  her, 
ihe  feels  a  fearful  void  in  her  heart  j  and  fancies  Ihe 
has  loft  her  all,  as  indeed  he  was  all  to  her. 

What  has  been  faid  will,  I  hope,  prove  fufficient 
to  give  the  reader  a  clear  conception  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  felf-interefted  defire  is  converted  into  a 
difinterefted  one.  The  whole  depends  on  its  being 
admitted  as  a  fad,  that  when  one  idea  comprifes  in 
itfelf  feveral  others,  accompanies  each  of  them,  and 
is  frequently  aflbciated  with  each  as  its  caufe,  fource, 
or  efFeftive  means,  that  one  idea  gradually  obfcures 
the  others,  and  ultimately  fo  far  fupprelTes  them,  that 
we  are  no  longer  confcious  of  their  intervention,  but 
immediately  pafs  to  the  fingle  one.  To  illuftrate 
this,  our  author  inftances  the  high  degree  of  felfilh- 
nefs  of  thofe  who  have  always  found  the  pleafure  they 
hoped  for  and  expefted  in  the  completion  of  their 
defires.  He  fuppofes,  that  fuch  perfons  firft  acquire 
this  high  degree  of  felfilhnefs,  or  the  pleafure  which 
they  aflbciate  with  the  accomplifliment  of  their 
willies,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  pain  they  feel 
when  they  are  difappointed,  from  their  having  always 
obtained  the  pleafure  they  fought  when  their  Wifhes 
have  been  fulfilled.  Thus  the  accomplifliment  of 
their  wiflies  has  become  aflbciated  with  every  plea- 
furable  enjoyment.  Firft,  it  is  agreeable  to  them 
only  on  account  of  the  pleafure  it  procures :  but  by 
degrees  the  chain  that  links  them  together  is  over- 
looked, and  the  fatisfaftion  of  their  wiflies  becomes 
immediately  pleafing,  and  an  indilpenfable  requifite, 
without  any  view  to  the  pleafure  it  will  procure. 
That  this  is  adlually  the  cafe,  and  that  men  who 
always  find  pleafure  in  the  accomplifliment  of  their 
wiflies  are  eminently  felfifli,  is  evident  from  this,  that 
nothing  conduces  fo  much  to  the  cure  of  this  vice, 
as  the  being  convinced  by  repeated  experience,  that 
Vol.  Ill,  IJ  1.1  the 
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the  fulfilment  of  our  defires  will  not  afford  us  the 
pleafure  we  hope,  but  rather  tend  to  make  us  un- 
happy. 

This  will  ferve  in  fome  meafure  to  decide  the  dif-^ 
pute  amongft  philofophers,  whether  all  our  defires 
and  inclinations  be  felfilh,  or  there  be  fome  perfedlly 
difinterefted  ones.  In  reality  our  defires  muft  firft 
be  felf-interefted.  If  an  objedt  produce  in  us  a  pleaf- 
ing,  or  unpleafing,  fenfation,  we  immediately  defire 
its  continuance  and  repetition  in  the  former  cafe,  and 
its  cefTation  and  abfence  in  the  latter,  for  our  own 
fakes :  we  value  it  only  fo  far  as  it  gives  us  pleafure. 
Thus  the  child's  love  to  its  mother  is  originally 
founded  on  the  pleafing  tafte  of  the  milk  with  which 
fhe  nourifhes  it.  On  the  other  hand,  an  obje6t  is 
only  fo  far  odious  to  us,  as  it  is  the  caufe  of  unpleaf- 
ing fenfations.  We  love  what  has  given  us  pleafure, 
on  account  of  the  enjoyment  and  pleafure  we  again 
expeft  from  it:  or  our  inclination  is  at  firft  felf- 
interefted,  and  connefted  with  felf-fatisfadion.  If 
they  who  aflTert,  that  all  the  inclinations  of  human 
nature  are  felf-interefted,  meaa  nothing  more  than 
this,  they  are  perfe6lly  right:  but  if  they  would 
maintain  that  this  retrofpeft  to  felf,  this  motive  of 
our  inclinations  and  endeavours  after  an  obje6t,  de- 
rived from  felf-fatisfa6tion,  muft  always  continue, 
and  ever  be  prefent  to  the  mind,  they  contradift  all 
experience,  and  the  moft  accurate  obfervations  of  the 
human  int^lleft.  They  err,  if  they  deny  that  an 
objedl  may  gradually  become  immediately,  and  for 
its  own  fake,  pleafing  and  defirable.  We  have  ittn. 
that  this  may  happen,  and  that  in  fome  inftances  it 
muft  neceffarily  be  the  cafe.  This  arrives  in  the 
fame  way  as,  according  to  the  foregoing  theory  of 
aflfociation  in  general  all  original  automatic  motions 
are  changed  into  voluntary  ones,  and  thefe  again 
into  automatic  ones  of  the  fecond  order.  Thus  all 
our  defires  are  originally  automatic,  and  arife  from  a 
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bodily  want,  or  appetite.  When  this  want  is  fatisfiedj 
and  this  appetite  appeafed,  a  pleafing  fenfation  enfues. 
As  foon  as  we  become  confcious  of  this,  we  are  no 
longer  impelled  to  fatisfy  the  appetite  in  the  former 
involuntary  manner,  but  from  a  defire  of  the  pleafure 
we  have  experienced ;  and  then  we  become  felf- 
interefted.  When  a  certain  objedt,  however,  has 
frequently  given  us  pleafure,  it  becomes  immedi- 
ately pleafing  to  us,  and  the  inclination  to  it  again 
fo  far  automatic,  that  it  arifes  in  us  without  the 
intervention  of  the  idea  of  the  pleafure  procured  us. 
Thus  when  the  objedl  is  defired,  loved,  or  fought 
after,  for  its  own  fake,  a  difinterefted  inclination, 
or  pure  love,  takes  place.  This  difinterefted  love  a 
man  may  feel,  not  only  for  what  is  good,  but  for 
what  is  bad.  In  this  cafe  alfo,  the  inclination  is 
changed  from  interefted  to  difinterefted  gradually, 
and  in  the  way  we  have  related.  To  wifh,  or  oc- 
cafion,  ill  to  our  fellow-creatures,  merely  for  the  fake 
of  doing  them  harm,  is  no  original  propenfity  of  our 
nature^  and  faint  Auguftin  is  greatly  miftaken,  when 
he  infers  this  from  the  envious  looks  twin  brothers 
give  each  other.  Their  malice  is  no  more  difinte- 
refted, than  that  of  two  dogs  gnawing  the  fame  bone. 
But  experience  fufficiently  evinces  that  malevolent 
inclinations  may  become  difinterefted,  when  a  man 
has  long  accuftomed  himfelf  to  aflbciate  his  pleafure 
and  farisfa6lion  with  the  mifcarriage  of  others,  and 
his  unhappinefs  with  their  fuccefs.  Here,  in  like 
manner,  the  connecting  link  is  unheeded;  their  un- 
happinefs is  pleafing  to  him,  as  their  happinefs  is 
painful,  in  itfelf,  and  for  its  own  fake,  and  a  pure 
hatred,  and  difinterefted  envy,  take  root  in  his  heart. 
The  blood-thirfty  Domitian  was  no  more  born  with 
an  original  propenfity  to  murder  than  other  men. 
But  thinking  himfelf  no  other  way  fecure,  and  his 
perturbed  fancy  prefenting  nothing  to  his  mind  but 
naked  poniards,,  he  was  impelled  to  murder  by  fear 
U  u  2  and 
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and  fufpicion,  like  moft  of  the  Roman  tyrants,  as 
the  means  of  felf-prefervation,  till,  by  degrees,  the 
fhedding  of  blood  became  a  pleafing  and  defirable 
object  to  him,  without  any  view  to  the  fecurity  for 
which  it  was  firit  fought.  The  groans  of  the  un- 
happy wretches  whom  he  facrificed  to  his  jealoufy 
and  fufpicion  were  grateful  to  his  ears,  and  murder 
was  fo  neceffary  an  amufement,  that,  when  he  wanted 
other  vi6tims,  he  diverted  himfelf  with  killing  flies. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  apply  this  to  the  pure  love 
of  God.  Our  author  explains  its  origin  thus.  God 
is  the  fountain  of  all  good,  and  confequently  is  affo- 
ciated  in  our  minds  with  every  perception  of  it,  that 
is,  with  every  pleafing  fenfation:  hence  it  follows, 
that  the  idea  of  God,  and  of  the  ways  by  which  his 
goodnefs  and  blifs  are  revealed,  ultimately,  fupprefles 
and  excludes  every  other,  until,  in  the  words  of  fcrip- 
ture,  he  becomes  all  in  all. 

An  explanation  of  this  fhort  fentence,  the  ex- 
prefiion  of  which  is  fomewhat  lax,  may  not  perhaps 
be  difagreeable  to  the  reader.  God  is  the  fountain 
of  all  good.  In  this  all  true  philofophers  agree  with 
divines.  But  the  fenfe  in  which  our  author  employs 
thefe  words  is  fomewhat  more  exalted  and  expreflive, 
than  that  which  they  commonly  bear.  According  to 
him,  God  is  the  fountain  of  all  good,  fb  that  not 
only  what  we,  with  our  confined  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  at  prefent  deem  fo,  but  every  occurrence, 
change,  and  aftion,  that  takes  place  in  the  fpiritual 
world,  muft  be  referred  to  him  as  its  author.  God 
is,  according  to  him,  the  fole  agent,  in  the  ftrifteft 
fenfe.  Ail  created  fpirits,  without  exception,  are  but 
accomphlhers  of  his  infinitely  benevolent  will,  and 
inftruments  to  fulfil  his  purpofes,  that  extend  to  all 
eternity.  A  living  knowledge  of  this  perfeft  depen- 
dency of  all  beings  on  the  firft  effence,  in  whom  they 
live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being,  by  whole 
breath  they  are  vivified,  and  by  whofe  fpirit  they  are 
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animated,  tends,  in  his  opinion,  moft  effcftually  to 
promote  a  conviftion  of  the  nothingnefs  of  ourfelves, 
and  of  all  created  beings,  before  God.  But  we  do 
not  properly  acknowledge  God  as  the  fountain  of  all 
good,  till  we  admit,  when  confidering  all  his  works 
and  ordinances,  what  God  himfelf  faid  at  the  crea- 
tion, that  all  are  good :  and  this,  with  him  whofe 
view  is  not  confined  to  a  fingle  point,  like  that  of 
Ihort-fighted  man,  but  embraces  all  infinity,  applies 
both  to  the  prefent,  and  to  eternity.  Thus  what- 
ever God  has  ordained,  or  permitted,  we  muft  ac- 
knowledge to  be  good.  That  evil,  which  here  dif- 
trefles  and  perplexes  us  in  various  forms,  would  ceafe 
to  appear  to  us  an  evil,  were  our  views  enlarged,  and 
its  connections  and  effeifts  laid  open  to  our  eyes. 
The  mind,  freed  from  its  long  illufion,  and  perceiv- 
ing all  to  be  good,  would  be  reftored  to  the  mod 
perfe6l  tranquillity,  by  the  unexpe6led  fight.  The 
way  in  which  God  leads  his  intelligent  creatures  to 
this  happy  knowledge,  which  now  too  frequently 
feems  to  us  an  endlefs  labyrinth,  would  then  appear 
the  beft  and  fpeedieft  by  which  the  goodnefs  and 
bleffednefs  of  God  could  be  revealed.  Each  knot 
that  now  Ihackles  us  would  be  unloofed,  every  doubt 
and  difficulty  that  now  perplexes  us  would  be  re- 
moved :  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  we  muft  acknow- 
ledge it  worthy  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  our 
Creator,  and  neceflfary  and  beneficial  to  ourfelves, 
that  thofe  knots  fhould  have  been  tied,  and  not 
fooner  loofed,  and  that  thofe  doubts  fhould  have  per- 
plexed us,  without  being  removed  at  an  earlier  period. 
It  is  probable,  that  this  joyful  difcovery,  with  the 
conviftion  of  the  univerfality  of  God's  influence, 
would  eminently  and  irrefiftibly  promote  felf-annihila- 
tion,  and  the  pure  love  of  God.  Did  we  merely 
difcover,  that  every  tiling  in  general  was  good,  and 
particularly  fo  for  ourfelves,  without  referring  all  to 
its  only  true  fourcej  did  we  make  ourfelves  partakers 
U  u  3  in 
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in  the  honour  due  to  God  alone,  or  attribute  a  part 
of  it  to  any  other  creature  -,  we  fhould  fet  up  our- 
felves,  or  this  too  highly  exalted  creature,  as  the 
rivals  of  God,  and  the  idols  of  our  hearts,  which 
would  be  an  obftacle  to  the  pure  love  of  God  and 
felf- annihilation.  On  the  contrary,  were  we  to  per- 
ceive and  think  of  nothing  good,  but  in  connexion  ' 
with  God,  and  affociated  with  the  idea  of  him  -,  and 
were  we  to  conceive  of  every  thing  prefented  to  our 
minds  as  his  work,  and  as  an  iniVance  and  manifefta- 
tion  of  his  goodnefs ;  it  feems  to  be  an  unavoidable 
confequence,  that  the  idea  of  God,  and  of  the  proofs 
of  his  goodnefs,  mud  fupprefs  and  exclude  every 
other.  Every  good  thing  is  an  emanation  from  his 
goodnefs :  but  thefe  emanations  are  manifold  and 
various.  He,  however,  the  living  fountain  of  them, 
remains  the  fame,  and  his  idea  is  affociated  widi  every 
thing  that  is  good,  beautiful,  or  excellent.  Hence 
the  conne6ling  chain  is  overlooked,  and  God  be- 
comes immediately  pleafing  to  us,  ravifhing  us  with 
a  beauty,  that  unites  in  itfelf  the  fplendour  of  all  the 
various  good  and  pleafures  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  him.  Thus  he  becomes  the  immediate  obje6t 
of  our  fatisfadion,  delire,  and  joy. 

It  requires  no  farther  proof,  that  this  confequence 
muft  enfue,  on  the  preceding  fuppofition.  We  have 
taken  an  incontrovertible  fad  for  the  bafis  of  our 
argument,  and  from  unqueftionable  experience  may 
infer,  that  what  regularly  happens,  on  a  (lighter 
occafion,  muft  inevitably  follow  on  an  infinitely 
ftronger,  and  under  circumflances  far  more  favour- 
able. If  the  mifer  can  fay  to  a  heap  of  gold,  thou 
art  my  god :  and  this  his  god  occupy  his  whole 
heart,  though,  notwithftanding  his  experience  of  the 
great  and  extenfive  utility  of  money,  many  oppofite 
fafts  concur  to  prove  that  it  is  not  always  ufeful  and 
indifpenfable,  and  though  he  muft  have  many  affo- 
ciations  which  tend  to  lelTen  his  afFe6lion  for  it,   to 
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counterbalance  thofe  which  knit  his  heart  to  it:  muft 
not  the  mind  that  fees  all  its  wants  and  wilhes  fatis- 
fied  through  God,  and  through  him  alone,  and  that 
can  think  of  nothing  worthy  of  its  defire,  love,  or 
admiration,  without  the  idea  of  God  being  prefent 
with  it,  be  penetrated  with  continual  pleafing  per- 
ceptions ifluing  on  all  fides  from  this  only  fource  ? 
Muft  not  this  grand  idea,  recurring  with  every 
enjoyment,  and  abforbing  every  excellence,  become 
by  degrees  fo  intimately  united  with  all  its  pleafures, 
as  to  model  all  its  powers  and  faculties  ? 

The  following  obfervation  will  more  clearly  fhew 
how  fully  we  are  juftified,  in  this  inftance,  in  carry- 
ing our  inference  from  the  lefs  to  the  greater.     Ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  money,  when  once  it  be- 
comes the  immediate  obje6t  of  the  mifer's  defire, 
is  in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs  to  himj  and,  whilft  he 
fears  the  lofs  of  it  too  much  to  employ  it  for  any 
purpofe,    it  is   incapable    of  procuring   him   thofe 
advantages,  conveniences,  and  pleafures,  for  the  fake 
of  which  he  firft  defired  wealth.     Kis  paffion,  when 
it  becomes  difinterefted,  will  in  a  great  meafure,  if 
not  wholly,    difpenfe   with  what  ferved   to  nourifti 
it,    without  the  leaft  decay.     Still,  however,  it  is 
clear,  that,  could  his  riches  procure  him  the  enjoy- 
ment of  thofe  pleafures  on  account  of  which  they 
were  firft  prized  and  defired  by  him,  without  any 
fear  of  the  lofs  or  diminution  of  them,    the  con- 
ftant  enjoyment  of  them  would  cherifh  and  fortify 
his  paffion.    Now  this  will  really  be  the  cafe  with  the 
happy  mind  that  is  filled  with  the  pure  love  of  God : 
for,  as  new  gratifications  incefTantly  arife  from   the 
divine  benevolence,    its  love  will  never  want  food, 
and  confequently  the  affociations  by  which  that  love 
was  generated  will  be  continually  renewed,  refrelhed, 
and  ftrengthened.     The  confequence  of  this  will  be, 
that,  to  fuch  minds,  God,  as  our  author  expreffes 
it  in  the  words  of  fcripture,  will  be  all  in  all.     From 
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what  has  been  faid  his  meaning  is  clear :  nanriely, 
that  God  will  be  the  fupreme,  fole,  and  fufficient 
good ;  that  the  idea  of  him  will  fupply  the  place  of 
every  other  pleafing  idea,  and  procure  all  the  fatis- 
faflion  which  had  hitherto  been  but  imperfedlly 
obtained  by  means  of  other  objeds,  in  an  infinitely 
more  ample  degree.  Whether  this  be  a6tually  the 
meaning  of  St.  Paul,  who  makes  ufe  of  this  ex- 
preffion  i  Cor.  xv.  28.  will  admit  of  a  doubt. 
Probably  he  employed  it  in  a  lefs  extenfive  fenfe. 
Probably  he  meant  nothing  more,  than  that,  after 
Chrift  had  fubjefted  all  things,  thus  attaining  the 
end  of  his  office  of  mediator,  and  fulfilling  the 
purpofe  of  his  delegated  authority,  every  thing  Ihould 
be  put  under  the  dominion  of  the  Father,  and  thus 
God  become  the  immediate  ruler  of  the  fpiritual 
world.  To  this  expofition  it  may  be  objefted,  firft, 
that  through  the  fubjeftion  of  all  intelligent  beings 
accomplifhed  by  Jefus,  which  is  obvioufly  related 
as  preparatory  to  the  immediate  dominion  to  be 
affumed  by  God,  fuch  a  perfedion  and  exaltation  of 
the  creatures  is  to  be  underftood  as  will  render  them 
fit  and  worthy  to  be  immediately  governed  by 
God,  and  consequently  not  requiring  an  intermediate 
ruler.  Secondly,  that  a  forcible  fubjeftion  of  refrac- 
tory and  unamended  hearts,  a  fubjeftion  in  which 
the  power,  not  the  goodnefs  of  the  fovereign  would 
be  diiplayed  and  experienced,  cannot  here  be  meant. 
Such  a  fubjedtion  and  dominion,  efi^edted  and  ex- 
crcifed  by  power  alone,  is  contradicflory  to  the 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  who,  as  he 
himfelf  declares,  reigns  through  truth,  over  the 
hearts  of  willing  fubjeds.  Without  that  all  men 
are  fubjecl  to  him,  and  it  muft  be  deemed  a  very 
defedlive  explanation,  to  fuppofe  this  fubjedlion  to 
mean  nothing  more,  than  that  Jefus  would  bring 
his  former  enemies  to  a  knowledge  of  his  power. 
Would  this  render  them  more  fit  or  worthy  to  be 
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under  the  immediate  dominion  of  God  ?  Here  the 
connedlion  of  the  apoftle's  propofition  feems  to  fail. 
Moft  probably  the  pafTage  in  Philippians  ii.  9 — 1 1. 
in  which  a  fimilar  fubjedion  is  fpoken  of,  muft  be 
confidered  as  a  parallel  one.  On  this  fuppofition, 
the  fenfe  of  the  words,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all, 
will  be  this,  God  will  reign  immediately,  that  is, 
the  fubjedts  which  Jefus  Chrift  fhall  put  under  his 
dominion  will  be  bleffed  by  his  immediate  influence : 
he  will  be  their  fupreme  and  only  good,  their  all. 

The  queftion  that  now  remains  to  be  anfwered  is, 
when  can  man  attain  fuch  a  pure  love  of  God  ?  Is 
he  capable  of  it  in  this  life  ?  or  only  in  a  future 
ftate  ?  To  this  our  author  anfwers,  and  his  anfwer 
is  fupported  by  experience,  that,  according  to  the 
prefent  nature  of  man,  and  the  ftate  of  the  world  in 
which  he  livesj  extremely  few,  if  any,  approach  the 
borders  of  this  pure  love.  Far  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  guided  by  the 
groflfeft  felf-intereft,  which  leads  them  to  defire, 
and  endeavour  after,  the  pleafures  of  fenfation,  of 
imagination,  and  of  ambition  alone.  How  fmall  the 
number  of  thofe  who  acquire  a  tafte  for  the  exalted 
pleafures  of  fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral 
fenfe  J  and  who  are  capable  of  that  refined  felf- 
intereft,  which  leads  them  to  feek  thofe  nobler  plea- 
fures !  Farther,  how  extremely  few  of  thefe  deem 
the  pleafures  of  the  three  latter  clafles  fo  important 
as  to  bend  their  greateft,  if  not  their  only  endea- 
vours, to  the  attainment  of  them,  and  to  feck  to 
procure  them  only  from  the  impulfe  of  refined  and 
rational  felf-intereft  1  But  if  a  man  facrifice  thefe 
two  kinds  of  felf-intereft  to  the  pure  love  of  God, 
nothing  muft  appear  good  and  defirable  to  him  but 
as  far  as  it  is  conne6i:ed  with  the  Deity.  The  idea 
of  this  moft  benevolent  and  blefled  being  muft  be 
united  with  every  object  of  his  wifties,  and  the  per- 
feft  love  of  hirn  muft  exclude  all  fear:  for  whilft" 
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fear  is  in  the  flighteft  degree  aflbciated  with  the  idea 
of  God,  the  mind  will  be  incapable  of  fuffering 
him  fully  to  reign  in  it.  But  we  are  prevented  from 
attaining  this  perfed  exemption  from  fear,  by  the 
infuperable  fenfe  of  our  own  Vv^eaknefs,  wants,  and 
failings,  from  which,  it  is  true,  we  are  capable  of 
freeing  ourfelves  more  and  more,  though  never 
entirely,  if  we  employ,  with  unabating  ardour,  the 
means  prefcribed  by  religion,  for  the  improvement 
and  confirmation  of  our  faith,  which  will  make  it 
continually  approach  to  the  defired  ftandard.  To 
thcfe  means  prayer  particularly  belongs,  by  which  a 
lively  idea  of  the  invifible  God.  is  kept  prefent,  and 
frequently  recalled  to  our  minds,  and  we  are  led  to 
an  attentive  contemplation  of  his  ways,  his  word, 
'  and  his  works,  more  efpecially  of  thofe  which  we 
ourfelves  have  experienced.  Hence  we  acquire  a 
difpofition  to  perceive  God  in  all  things,  and  to  fee 
and  feel  how  kind  and  benevolent  he  is  on  every 
occafion;  and  take  pleafure  in  loving  moral  good, 
and  hating  moral  evil,  for  his  fake. 

It  is  going  a  great  way,  when  a  man  brings  him- 
felf  to  this  ;  even  though  confiderations  of  felf- 
intereft,  a  nobler  and  more  refined  felf-intereft  indeed, 
are  intermingled  with  it.  This  feems  to  be  the  ut- 
moft  height  we  can  attain  in  this  life.  Indeed,  from 
the  frailty  inherent  in  us,  and  the  infufficiency  of 
our  virtue,  it  may  be  perilous  for  us  anxioufly  to 
flrive  after  greater  purity,  and  afpire  to  nothing  lefs 
than  a  perfe6b  delight  in  God  unalloyed  by  fear. 
Such  an  attempt  would  be  too  apt  to  lead  us  into  the 
errors  of  fanaticifm.  Here  we  ought  to  remark, 
that  perfed  felf-annihilation,  and  the  pure  love  of 
God,  are  very  wifely  confidered  by  our  author  as  a 
point  which  man  can  never  attain,  though  he  may 
continually  approach  itj  like  furd  numbers,  which 
we  may  continually  approximate,  though  we  can 
never  exadly  exprefs  them.     Eternity  itfelf  would 
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be  too  Ihort  for  the  fpirits  of  the  righteous  to  arrive 
at  the  end,  or  to  attain  a  point  from  which  they  could 
proceed  no  further.  But  our  author  does  not  linait 
this  progreflion,  or  approxinnation  to  the  pure  love 
of  God,  to  a  few  intelligent  beings,  or  a  fingle 
kind:  in  his  opinion,  it  is  the  common  lot  of  all, 
without  exception.  It  is  obvious,  that  this  muft  na- 
turally follow,  from  his  principles,  and  the  doftrine 
of  affociation.  For  if  creatures,  whofe  thoughts  and 
wills  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  affociation,  be 
expofed  to  the  fame  impreffions  and  experiences,  for 
an  indefinite  time,  their  modes  of  thinking  and 
willing  muft  continually  become  more  like  each  other, 
and  it  feems  to  be  impoffible,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween them  fhould  increafe,  or  even  remain  the  fame. 
As  the  fame  nature  is  common  to  them  all,  fimilar 
circumftances  muft  produce  in  all  ftmilar  effeds. 
This  cannot  be  denied,  if  we  grant  our  author  the 
following  fuppofitions. 

In  the  firft  place,  he  fuppofes,  that,  in  the  various 
fcenes  and  viciffitudes  which  men  pafs  through  in 
this  life,  all  the  affociations  by  which  they  figured  to 
themfelves  as  good  what  was  detrimental,  defiring 
and  taking  pleafure  in  it,  as  well  as  all  thofe  by 
which  they  were  led  to  ffiun  as  pernicious  and  hate 
what  was  good  and  defirable,  are  corrected  by  means 
of  experiences  in  fome  meafure  painful.  Secondly, 
that  the  affociations  which  induce  us  to  expeft  what 
is  aftually  good  from  any  created  thing,  and  thus  to 
attach  our  defires  and  love  to  fuch  a  thing,  or  to  feek 
fatisfaftion  and  happinef^  independent  of  God,  are  in 
the  fame  manner  disjoined  and  annihilated  by  un- 
expected and  oppofite  confequences.  Thirdly,  that 
new  affociations  more  juft,  and  more  perfeft,  arc 
formed,  when  our  form.er  pleafures  are  unexpectedly 
united  with  their  confequent  pains,  and  our  former 
pains  with  their  confequent  pleafures.  If  thefe  fup- 
pofitions 
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pofitions  be  admitted,  we  are  juftified  in  drawing  the 
following  inferences. 

Firft,  By  following  this  better  way  we  acquire 
knowledge,  and  a  love  of  what  is  truly  good,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  were  before  made  unwife  and 
unhappy  by  falfe  aflbciations. 

Secondly,  As  all  true  good  is  united  and  con- 
centred in  God,  we  muft  ultimately  know  this,  and 
fly  to  him  in  our  fearch  after  happinefs :  and  as  we 
experience  all  good  without  him  to  be  defedive,  un- 
liable, and  infufficient,  we  fhall  finally  fatiate  in  him 
our  third  after  true  good,  and  after  permanent  and 
increafing  fatisfa(5lion.  If  we  admit  the  laws  of  aflfo- 
ciation,  and  fuch  a  mechanifm  of  the  human  mind 
as  is  conformable  to  it,  this  feems  to  be  the  natural 
progrefs  of  every  rational  being.  It  muft  be  con- 
{t^t(^i  that,  in  every  given  point  of  this  progrefs, 
confidered  feparately,  we  muft  admit  a  great  dif- 
ference with  refpefb  to  the  extent  of  the  way  that  each 
has  paffed :  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  every  one 
approaches  the  fame  point,  whether  by  a  Ihorter,  a 
longer,  a  ftraighter,  or  a  more  indirect  way.  No 
true  aberration,  and  ftill  lefs  a  retrogrefiion  in  infini- 
tum can  take  place :  every  deviation  is  merely  appa- 
rent, and  happens  only  to  remove  fome  obftacle. 
This,  however,  is  fo  far  valid  only,  as  the  operations 
of  the  mind  are  not  difturbed  by  the  interpofition  of 
any  fuperior  power,  or  as  the  being  that  ftrives  after 
perfeftion  is  not  fupernaturally  and  forcibly  obftruded 
or  repelled  in  its  progrefs. 

It  remains  to  be  ftiewn,  that  this  approximation 
to  felf-annihilation,  and  the  pure  love  of  God,  is  alfo 
an  approximation  to  the  higheft  perfedtion  and  hap- 
pinefs of  rational  beings.  It  is  already  clear,  from 
what  has  been  faid,  that  they  muft  always  be  ap- 
proaching this  point,  from  the  frame  of  their  natures. 
We  infer  too,  that  what  is  a  natural  and  inevitable 
confequence  of  our  nature,   when  we  are  placed  in 
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fuitable  circumftances  and  a  convenient  fituation, 
and  what  every  thing  tends  and  impels  us  to,  muft 
be  the  proper  objed  of  our  aftive  powers,  and  the 
fcope  of  our  wifhes  and  endeavours ;  and  when  we 
aim  at  this  objeft,  and  in  proportion  as  we  approach 
it,  we  ftrive  after  the  proper  perfeftion  of  our  nature. 
Thus  the  nearer  we  are  to  it,  the  greater  is  our  per- 
feftion.  From  what  has  already  been  obferved,  it 
is  evident,  that  this  object  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Deity  himfelfj  and  this  aim,  nothing  but  the  pure 
love  of  God.  Every  other  objeft  is  unfatisfaftory: 
every  other  aim  is  placed  too  low  for  the  courfe  we 
have  to  run,  and  is  infufficient  to  content  us.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  make  God  himfelf  the  imme- 
diate objeft  of  our  defires,  and  ftrive  after  a  pure 
love  of  him,  perfed  and  durable  bhfs,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  the  lot  of  a  finite  creature,  muft  be  our  por- 
tion J  or  rather,  in  proportion  as  we  approach  to 
a  pure  love  of  God,  we  fhall  alfo  approach  pur6 
felicity :  for  the  good  which  we  love  and  defire  will 
be  pure  and  unalloyed.  We  love  the  Father  of 
light,  in  whom-  there  is  no  viciffitude  of  light  and 
darknefs.  His  good  is  unbounded,  and  his  happi- 
nefs  uncreated.  Thus  the  good  we  feek  and  expe6l 
in  him  is  not  defeftive,  infufficient,  or  limited,  but 
ever  new,  uncreated,  and  uncloying :  he  is  infinity. 

Let  us  not  forget  to  obferve,  on  this  occafion,  that 
former  defenders  of  the  pure  love  of  God,  a  Fenelon 
and  a  Madame  Guyon,  if  they  had  not  found  fewer 
antagonifts,  would  have  been  treated  widi  more  re- 
fpe6t  by  them,  had  they  known,  like  our  author, 
how  to  give  a  clear  explanation  of  it,  deduce  it 
from  fundamental  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  illuf- 
Crate  it  from  analogy  and  experience. 
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PROP.     LXXVl.     p.  347. 

On  Symbolical  Books, 

Under  the  title  of  the  rule  of  faith  it  was 
natural  to  expe6l  an  expofition  of  thofe  do6lrines, 
the  knowledge  of  which,  with  aflent  to  them,  our 
.author  confiders  as  neceffary  to  excite  and  oblige 
men  to  purfue  the  preceding  rule  of  life.  It  is  evi^ 
dent,  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  belief  of  certain  doc- 
trines is  only  fo  far  neceffary  and  valuable  as  it  pro- 
motes effective  religion,  or  the  performance  of  our 
duties.  He  contents  himfelf,  however,  with  fome 
admonitions  to  his  readers  concerning  the  precepts 
of  natural  religion  beforementioned,  and  only  requires 
them  to  unite  with  their  belief  in  thefe  precepts 
faith  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  as  a  complete  and  fuffi- 
cient  fummary  of  the  divine  dodrines  of  falvation. 
He  is  no  friend  to  human  articles  or  creeds,  that  are 
framed  to  ferve,  together  with  the  Bible,  as  fteadfaft 
rules  of  faith  and  do6trine ;  deeming  it  neither 
neceffary,  nor  profitable,  to  extraft  any  rule  of  faith 
from  the  Bible,  and  eftablifh  it  under  the  form  of 
a  fymbolical  writing. 

So  many  learned  inquiries  have  been  made  and 
publilhed  of  late  years,  refpefting  the  neceffity, 
juftice,  utility,  and  value  of  fymbolical  books,  both 
in  England  and  Germany,  that  what  I  have  to  fay 
on  the  fubjeft  muft  appear  in  fome  meafure  fuper- 
fiuous:  but  a  fubjedl  fo  extenfive  and  involved  is 
not  eafily  exhaufted.  He  that  wifhes  to  have  a  com- 
plete view  of  it  may  confult  Blackburne's  Confef- 
Jional,  and  the  various  controverfial  writings  to  which 
that  celebrated  book  has  given  birth.  Of  German 
publications  Tollner's  Abhandlung  iiber  die  fymholijchen 
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BucheVy  and  the  writings  of  fonne  of  its  late  defenders 
and  opponents,  particularly  deferve  notice.  Still  I 
may  be  permitted  to  make  fbme  remarks  on  the 
grounds  on  which  Hartley  oppofes  human  articles 
of  faith,  which  may  tend  to  fet  them  in  a  clearer 
light. 

The  defenders  of  fymbolical  writings  muft  aflert, 
or  rather  demonftrate,  that  they  are  neceffary  and 
indifpenfable,  if  they  would  manage  their  caufe  with 
fucccfs.  They  muft  prove,  that,  in  the  prefent  Itate 
of  the  chriftian  world,  the  holy  fcriptures  alone,  with- 
out thefe  fuppkments  or  authentic  expofitions,  are 
infufficient  to  attain  the  great  purpofe  for  which  God 
gave  them  to  us,  namely,  that  we  fliould  be  made 
wife  to  falvation.  They  muft  prove,  that  thefe  creeds 
are  more  powerful  inftruments  againft  the  doubts, 
ignorance,  or  wickednefs  of  thole  who  go  aftray,  than 
the  holy  fcriptures;  or  that  the  fcnfe  of  the  words  of 
Jefus,  and  his  aooftles,  may  be  more  clearly  and 
unequivocally  laia  down  in  unfcriptural  expreflions, 
than  in  thofe  employed  by  Jefus,  and  the  facred  wri- 
ters. Finally,  they  muft  prove,  that,  without  human 
articles  of  faith,  fuch  a  variety  of  opinions,  and  differ- 
ence of  religion,  muft  arife,  as  would  render  the 
uniformity  of  teaching  neceffary  to  general  edification 
utterly  impoffible.  All  this  muft  be  proved,  before 
we  can  appeal  to  the  right  of  the  church  as  a  com- 
munity, authorizing  it  to  eftabliili  opinions  for  the 
whole  body  according  to  its  own  pleafure,  and  to 
exclude,  thofe  from  the  fociety  who  refufe  to  fubmit 
to  them,  in  defence  of  the  juftice  and  obligatory  na- 
ture of  human  ordinances  in  religious  matters.  No 
ibciety  can  poflefs  a  right  to  make  ufelefs  ordinances, 
or,  as  the  cafe  would  be  here,  pernicious  ones,  con- 
trary to  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  eftablifhed,  and 
derogatory  to  the  refped  due  to  its  only  lawful  mafter 
and  legiflator.  No  fociety  can  poffefs  a  right  to 
exclude  from  a  participation  of  its  benefits  thofe,  who, 
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before  the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  ufelefs  or  injurious 
ordinances,  were  worthy  members  of  it,  for  refufing 
to  fubfcribe  to  the  new  articles,  whilft  they  abide  by 
the  laws  of  their  mafter.  Thus  the  indifpenfablenefs 
of  fymbolical  books  is  the  grand  point.  If  this  can 
be  fet  afide,  we  muft  reje6l  them,  on  account  of  the 
difadvantages  that  mult  enfue  from  their  being  efta- 
bhlhed,  the  moft  important  of  which  is  the  preven- 
tion of  private  and  free  inquiry  into  religion.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  this  can  be  fupported,  the  ratifica- 
tion of  fymbolical  books  will  not  ceafe  to  be  an  evil, 
it  is  true,  but  it  will  be  a  neceflary  evil. 

Againft  the  neceffity  of  human  articles  of  faith, 
our  author  obje6ls,  amongft  other  things,  that  men 
may  underftand  and  interpret  them  in  as  various  ways 
as  they  may  the  fcriptures  themfelves,  and  raife  as 
endlefs  difputes  about  their  true  fenfe.  On  this  point 
he  appeals  to  experience,  which  is  here  unqueftion- 
ably  a  much  furer  guide  than  reafoning  a  priori.  In 
the  Church  of  England  experience  dearly  Ihews,  that, 
though  the  thirty-nine  articles  were  eftablilhed  for  the 
purpofe  of  preventing  difference  of  opinion,  this  end 
has  not  been  in  the  fmallefb  degree  promoted  by 
them.  One  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  this  is,  that 
bifhop  Burnet,  in  his  learned  expolition  of  thole 
articles,  endeavours  fo  to  explain  them,  that  people 
who  entertain  very  different  opinions  with  refpeft 
to  their  purport  may  receive  and  fubfcribe  them. 
Probably  a  fimilar  commentary  might  be  written 
on  the  articles  of  faith  of  every  proteftant  church, 
with  fimilar  effeft.  If  it  be  faid,  that  fuch  an  ex- 
pofition  is  nothing  more  than  a  forced  and  ambigu- 
ous interpretation,  and  that  its  invalidity  may  be 
fhewn,  and  the  true  fenfe  of  the  fymbolical  writings 
reftored  and  proved,  by  the  rules  of  found  criticifm  j 
I  would  aflc,  whether  the  obfcurities  of  the  Biblical 
text  might  not  in  like  manner  be  removed,  and  its 
true  meaning  eftablilhed  on  as  clear  and  folid  proofs, 
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at  leaft  as  far  as  rcfpeds  the  doflrines  of  the  church, 
which  are  the  proper  fubjeds  of  fymbolical  writings  ? 
If  fymbolical  books  be  not  rendered  ufelefs  as  proofs, 
or  for  any  other  purpofe,  from  their  admitting  of 
various  interpretations,  why  fhould  the  fcriptures  be 
fo  on  that  account  ?  If  this  be  aflerted  of  the  latter, 
it  muft  equally  hold  good  of  the  former;  and  as 
foon  as  a  difpute  arifes  refpedling  their  meaning,  they 
become  ufelefs,  and  incapable  of  deciding  any  thing, 
and  the  fenfe  of  the  difputed  paflage  can  only  be 
determined  by  a  new  fymbolical  book. 

But  is  it  not  apparent,  from  the  compofition  and 
flyle  of  the  Bible,  compared  with  thofe  of  fymbolical 
books,  that  the  former,  written  in  common  language, 
and  a  popular  manner,  muft  be  more  expoied  to 
ambiguous  and  indeterminate  expreflions  than  thele, 
which  are  written  fyftematically,  in  philofophical 
language  and  order,  and  with  logical  precifion  ?  At 
the  firft  view,  this  difference  feems  to  give  fymbolical 
books  an  advantage  over  the  fcriptures  \  but,  in  my 
opinion,  the  contrary  will  appear,  on  a  clofer  exami- 
nation. In  fupport  of  this  opinion  much  might  be 
faid,  but  I  muft  here  confine  myfelf  to  a  few  remarks. 
In  the  firft  place,  I  fhall  obferve,  that  the  inftrudtion 
given  us  in  the  fcriptures  is,  for  the  moft  part,  con- 
veyed to  us  in  an  hiftorical  manner,  and  is,  on  that 
account  moft  clear  and  intelligible  to  every  capacity. 
The  doflrines  of  our  religion  are  delivered  in  the 
hiftory  of  our  Saviour;  and  this  hiftory  is  the  chrif- 
tian's  fyftem  of  inftrudlion.  Hiftory  is  in  itfelf  more 
intelligible  than  any  other  fpecies  of  compofition, 
particularly  if  written  with  fimplicity,  in  a  natural 
order,  and  without  embelliihment.  To  underftand 
the  principal  fa6ls  it  relates,  at  leaft,  nothing  more 
is  neceifary  than  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written ;  and  with  a  little  attention  I  can 
difcover  the  doftrines  comprifed  in  thofe  fafts,  and 
founded  on  them,   or  thofe  occafionally  interfperfed 
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amongft  them,  with  more  certainty  and  facility  tha?^ 
if  they  (tood  alone,  unconnected  with  any  circum- 
ftances.  The  faying  of  Jefus,  for  example,  /  am 
the  reJurreSiion  and  the  life,  might  admit  of  various 
explanations :  but  if  we  conned  it  with  the  awaking 
of  one  from  the  dead,  on  which  occafion  it  was 
ipoken,  no  one  can  miftake  its  true  fenfe,  that  does 
not  wilfully  fhut  his  eyes  againft  the  light.  The 
£piftles  of  the  Apoftles,  it  is  true,  want,  in  fome 
degree,  this  advantage  of  the  hiftorical  ftyle :  ftillj 
however,  they  refer  to  the  hiftory  of  Jefus  and  other 
fa6ts,  and  as  they  elucidate  thefe,  they  are  reciprocally 
illuftrated  by  them.  Befides  this,  the  apoftolica! 
epiftles  refpedt  the  fituation,  fiate,  and  circumftances 
of  thofe  for  whom  they  were  intended,  the  particular 
complexion  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  the  relation  in  which  the  apoftles  ftood  to  their 
profclytes.  Now  all  this  is  hiftorical,  and  the  more 
thoroughly  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  this  hif- 
torical part,  the  fewer  ambiguities  will  he  find. 
Thus  what  the  facred  writings  lofe  in  precifion  and 
accuracy  from  their  popular  ftyle,  their  being  hif- 
torical will  amply  make  up  to  the  reader. 

Let  us  farther  obferve,  that  a  methodical  and  fci- 
entific  delivery  of  do6lrines  is  not  always  fufficient  to 
determine  their  meaning  with  precifion,  and  prevent 
all  poffibility  of  a  mifconftru£lion.  The  language 
and  method  of  the  fchools  is  advantageous  only  when 
the  writer  has  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
ject  which  he  handles  fcientifically,  when  his  inqui- 
ries have  brought  him  to  a  clear  and  juft  idea  of  it, 
and  when  thofe  for  whom  he  writes  can  follow  the 
fteps  of  his  reafoning,  and  enter  fully  into  the  fub- 
ftance  of  it  with  him.  Where  thefe  requifites  are 
wanting,  this  rigid  method,  and  philofophical  lan- 
guage, ferve  only  to  perplex  both  himfelf  and  his 
readers.  The  appearance  of  folidity  will  lead  the 
writer  to  take  his  arbitrary  notions,  deduced  from 

mere 
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mei-e  appearances,  for  the  trueft  and  beft,  and  an  art- 
ful combination  of  words,  for  a  well-grounded  con-^ 
catenation  of  ideas,  and  of  the  fubjeft  itfelf^  whilft 
the  reader,  whether  it  be  the  fault  of  himfelf  or  the 
writer,  racks  his  imagination  to  acquire  clear  and 
precife  ideas  in  vain.  If  he  could  not  be  made  to 
underftand  the  fubje6l,  he  might  at  leail  acquire 
fome  ufeful  notions  of  it,  if  it  were  delivered  in  fami- 
liar language,  and  common  modes  of  expreffion. 
That  this  is  the  general  cafe  with  moft,  if  not  ail 
writers  of  fymbolical  books,  is  evident  from  this,  that 
they,  for  the  moft  part,  endeavouring  to  give  rules 
how  men  fhould  think,  or  rather  ejiprefs  themfelves, 
on  the  myfteries  of  religion,  and  moft  abftrufe  phi- 
lofophical  fubtleties,  intermingle  VN'ith  the  popular 
the  philofophical  method  and  language,  which  are  in 
fbme  meafure  iinfuitable,  to  the  extreme  detriment 
of  perfpicuity.  How  can  their  logical  method  con- 
tribute to  precifion,  and  fecurity  againft  miflake,  on 
fubjeds  of  which  themfelves  had  no  real  and  deter- 
minate idea,  and  which,  according  to  their  own 
confeffion,  were  exprefled  in  unintelligible  words  ? 
Certainly  it  does  nothing  more  than  give  them  an, 
appearance  of  having  faid  fbmething,  when  in  fa6t 
they  have  faid  nothing;  and,  if  we  would  form  any 
conceptions  of  the  fubjed,  we  muft  lay  afide  the 
language  and  diftinftions  of  the  fchools,  and  have 
recourfe  to  the  popular  expreflions  of  the  fcriptures 
themfelves.  Frequently  when  thefe  dogmatifts  would 
decide  philofophical  queftions,  they  confound  the 
language  of  the  fchools  with  that  of  the  fcriptures  j 
a  fruitful  fource  of  error  and  perplexity.  For  the 
juftice  of  this  remark,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  a 
ftriking  example  which  Hartley  gives  in  what  he 
fays  on  free-will :  an  example  extremely  applicable 
to  the  point  in  queftion,  and  well  calculated  to 
illuftrate  it,  as  the  queftion  concerning  free-will,  de 
libero  arbitrioj  and  fome  fubjedts  related  to  it,  is 
X  X  2  very 
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very  pointedly  introduced  into  moft,  if  not  all  eon- 
feflions,  and  decided  in  the  ambiguous  manner  re- 
marked by  Hartley. 

For  thefe  and  fimilar  reafons,  ambiguities  and 
obfcurities  muft  arife,  though  every  poffible  precau- 
tion be  taken  to  prevent  them.  Where  there  is  no 
real  and  clear  idea,  that  is,  fuch  as  we  may  difcover 
from  the  apparent  fenfe,  or  from  analogy,  there  is 
nothing  that  the  expofitor  can  comprehend,  and  he  is 
liable  to  form  different  conceptions,  whilft  he  ad- 
heres to  the  eftabliihed  language,  and  the  expref- 
fions  employed.  When  the  v^riter  does  not  under- 
ftand  what  he  means  himfelf,  he  cannot  expedl  that 
his  readers  fhould.  In  all  fuch  cafes  fymbolical 
books  can  only  promote  uniformity  of  expreffion, 
not  identity  of  notions  and  fentiments  i  and  the 
lead  deviation  from  this  uniformity  of  expreffion,  or 
the  alteration  of  a  fmgle  word,  will  produce  a  di- 
verfity  of  opinion :  a  Sufficient  proof,  that  nothing 
clear  and  determinate  has  been  impreffed  on  the 
mind,  and  that  terms  of  art  have  fupplied  the  place 
of  ideas.  The  unity  thus  promoted  is  like  the  peace 
of  which  Tacitus  fpeaks:  uhi  Jolitudinem  faciunty 
facem  appellant.  We  may  go  ilill  farther :  not  un- 
frequently  the  expreffions  of  articles  of  faith  are  in- 
duftrioufly  contrived  to  be  indeterminate  and  equi- 
vocal, to  allow  fome  difference  of  opinion,  at  leaft 
in  points  confidered  as  not  abfolutely  effential. 

Finally,  did  fymbolical  writings  exprefs  ideas,  and 
points  of  dodrinc,  with  all  due  accuracy  and  preci- 
fion,  ftill  they  would  be  no  longer  clear  and  deter- 
minate, than  the  philofophical  fyftem  which  they 
followed  prevailed,  and  its  language  remained  unal- 
tered. Should  this  philofophy,  and  this  language, 
give  way  to  a  new  fyftem,  and  a  new  phrafeology, 
obfcurity  and  ambiguity  muft  enfue,  and  the  words 
of  the  confeffion  would  not  convey  the  meaning  of 
the  compofer,    but  a   different,    and  frequently   an 

oppoficc 
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oppofite  one.  In  confirnnation  of  this,  we  have  a 
(Iriking  example  in  the  word  pre/encey  as  it  is  ufed 
in  the  fymbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
with  refped:  to  the  body  of  Chrift  in  the  Lord's 
fupper.  When  they  were  drawn  up,  probably,  fome- 
thing  more  was  underilood  thereby  than  an  effeftual 
prefenee,  which  the  followers  of  Wolfe's  philofophy 
now  confider  it  to  imply.  This  change  of  ideas  has 
at  leaft  occafioned  a  confiderable  difference  in  the 
Lutheran  doftrines  refpefting  the  Lord's  fupper  j 
which  difference  appears  fb  important  to  a  celebrated 
divine,  that  he  accufes  thofe,  who  admit  the  prefenee 
of  Chrift  only  according  to  Wolfe's  idea,  of  feceding 
from  the  Lutheran  church.  But  how  is  this  opinion 
to  be  maintained  and  verified  ?  Unqueftionably  on 
exegetical  principles :  for  the  grounds  of  the  forego- 
ing Lutheran  tenet  are  as  clear  in  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures,  as  the  tenet  itfelf  in  the  fymbolical  books. 
Cannot  the  learned  inquirer,  then,  as  clearly  prove 
it  from  the  former,  as  from  the  latter  ?  Moit 
afTuredly,  if  he  be  impartial,  and  not  obftinatel]^ 
blind  to  the  truth.  Even  fuppoling  him  to  be  pre- 
judiced againft  the  truth,  will  he  be  lefs  fo  when 
he  meets  with  it  in  fymbolical  books,  than  when  he 
finds  it  in  the  fcriptures?  and  confequently  fee  it 
more  clearly,  and  with  greater  readinefs,  in  the 
former,  than  in  the  latter?  Surely  not,  unlefs  he 
acknowledge  the  fymbolical  books  to  be  obligatory, 
and  they  have  a  power  of  compelling  him  to  em- 
brace their  do6lrines.  If  he  but  deem  them  of  equal 
authority  with  the  fcriptures  themfelves,  and  confider 
it  as  necefTary  to  conform  his  opinions  to  thof^  they 
deliver,  as  to  thofe  contained  in  the  fcriptures,  they 
will  only  be  of  equal  weight  with  him. 

If  preciie  and  definite  forms  be  indifpenfable  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  necefTary  uniformity  in  teach- 
ing, why  are  they  confined  to  the  doftrines  of  belief, 
excluding  thofe  of  morality  ?     Herefies  and  fchifms 

X  X  3  are 
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are  not  lefs  poflible  in  the  latter,  and  are  far  more 
dangerous,  as  Dr.  Tollner  has  well  obferved.  The 
Bible  does  not  prefent  us  with  a  regular  fyftem  of 
morality,  any  more  than  of  faith.  The  duties,  as 
well  as  the  theory  of  chriftianity,  are  delivered  in 
popular  language,  and  without  art.  Allegorical  and 
hyperbolical  modes  of  expreffion,  that  feem  to  re- 
quire an  explanation,  and  more  ftrift  definition, 
occur  equally  in  both.  Many  of  our  Redeemer's 
precepts  of  morality,  particularly  in  the  fermon  on 
the  mount,  are  delivered  in  very  general  terms,  re- 
quiring to  be  explained  with  as  much  care,  and  con- 
fideration  of  the  concomitant  and  occafional  circum- 
ftances,  as  doftrines  of  faith,  if  we  wilh  not  to  apply 
them  improperly.  Such,  for  inftance,  are  the  pre- 
cepts termed  confilia  evangelica^  on  which  we  have 
enlarged  in  a  preceding  note.  Clear  as  the  literal 
meaning  of  thefe  and  other  precepts  may  be,  the 
application  of  them  to  particular  cafes  is  attended 
with  confiderable  difficulties :  and  as  this  application 
of  them  is  neceffary  to  be  confidered,  for  the  in- 
itruftion  of  chriftians,  and  general  edification,  it 
fhould  feem,  that  a  fymbolical  ftandard  would  here 
be  particularly  conducive  to  orthodoxy.  But  let  it 
be  farther  confidered,  that  different  opinions,  or 
contradidtions,  between  teachers  on  the  fubjedt  of 
morality  are  far  more  obvious  and  fhocking,  and 
make  a  much  ftronger  impreffion  on  the  minds  of 
the  hearers,  than  difagreements  in  that  part  of  chrif- 
tianity, to  determine  which  has  been  the  chief  aim 
of  the  fymbolical  books  of  all  parties,  namely  theo- 
logical hypothefes.  With  refpect  to  the  latter,  two  - 
teachers  of  the  fame  communion  may  differ  widely 
from  each  other  in  their  doftrines,  if  the  one  do  not 
announce  his  opinion  in  the  moll  precife  manner,  for 
the  declared  purpole  of  oppofing  the  other,  without 
their  difagreement  being  fufpefted  by  their  hearers, 
fo  whom  thefe  fpeculative  notions  are  neither  impor- 
tant 
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•tant  nor  comprehenfible,  however  weighty  they  may 
appear  to  the  learned  dogmatifts:  and  even  Ihould 
they  fufpefb  it,  it  would  intereft  thenn  little,  whilft 
they  confidered,  that  their  duties  would  remain  un- 
altered, whatever  way  the  abftrufe  queftion  might  be 
decided.  Far  otherwife  would  it  be,  fhould  one  of 
the  teachers  permit  the  mode  of  condu6t,  amufe- 
ments,  and  pleafures,  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed,  and  the  other  condemn  them.  Far  other- 
wiie  would  it  afFedt  their  minds,  fhould  the  one  lead 
them  to  fufpe6t  thofe  a6ts  of  piety  which  the  other 
had  recommended,  and  reprefent  to  them  as  falla- 
cious the  hope  of  a-  fpeedy  converfion,  with  which 
the  other  had  flattered  them.  In  general,  the  per- 
plexities and  fcandal  that  may  be,  and  aftually  are, 
occafioned  by  erroneous  teaching,  arife  on  points  to 
which ,  fymbolical  books  have  paid  little  attention, 
and  in  which  men  know  how  to  difpenfe  with  their 
alTiftance. 

Let  now  the  impartial  reader  decide,  how  far  the 
judgment  of  our  author  concerning  articles  of  faith 
is  juft,  from  the  preceding  comparifon  of  human 
creeds  with  the  fcriptures,  and  from  experience.  To 
many,  perhaps,  it  will  not  appear  altogether  impro- 
bable., that  the  holy  fcriptures  alone,  without  any 
human  additions,  or  authoritative  interpretations, 
are  fufficient  to  maintain  the  unity  of  do6lrine  ne- 
ceffary  for  general  inftru6tion  and  edification ;  fo 
far  at  leaft  as  this  unity  requires  nothing  but  the 
principles  of  truth,  and  not  refpeft  to  the  heads 
of  church  or  ftate.  It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that 
the  only  neceffary  unity  of  opinion  is  intelligible 
to  the  common  capacity  of  mankind,  without  the 
aid  of  learning  or  philofophy  :  this  is  what  concerns 
the  fadls  of  chriftianity,  as  delivered  in  the  creed  of 
the  apoftles,  and  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  im- 
mediately deducible  from  it.  All  other  theories 
and  hypothefes  appertain  not  to  general  edification, 
X  X  4  or 
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or  lliould  be  propounded  with  modefty  as  private 
opinions,  and  left  to  the  hearer's  examination.  If 
a  teacher,  from  his  knowledge  of  his  flock,  have 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  a  confiderable  portion  of 
them  have  not  fufficient  knowledge  and  wifdom  to 
prove  fuch  theories  by  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  are 
incapable  of  forming  a  right  judgment  of  them,  fo 
that  his  hearers  muft  blindly  believe  what  he  deli- 
vers, merely  from  their  refpedt  to  his  authority,  this 
ought  to  prevent  his  uttering  them  from  the  pulpit. 


PROP.     LXXXV,     p.  380. 

On  the  Expe5fations  of  the  Bodies  politic  of  the  frejent 
State  of  the  Earth,  and  particularly  of  the  Jews, 

In  proof  of  the  expeftations  which  our  author 
j^nnounces  in  this  feftion,  he  appeals  to  prophecies 
in  the  holy  fcriptures,  it  is  true,  but  he  does  not 
cite  them  with  accuracy :  ftill  lefs  does  he  expound 
them,  and  fhew,  that  they  aftually  foretel  the  events 
which  he  is  led  by  them  to  expedl,  though  thefe 
prophecies  muft  be  the  principal,  if  not  fole  grounds 
of  his  expedlations.  For  were  we  to  judge  from 
the  experience  of  paft  times  what  may  happen 
hereafter,  and  form  our  prognoftic  from  the  courfe 
of  the  world,  thefe  expedlations  may  turn  out  in 
many  refpedts  differently.  It  would  not  have  been 
amifs,  too,  had  our  author  been  more  precife  and 
circumftantial  in  his  arguments.  He  ought  not  to 
have  explained  the  prophecies  concerning  the  latter 
days  fo  authoritatively  as  he  has  done,  or  confi- 
dered  their  meaning  as  fo  determinate  and  precife, 
as  it  is  well  known,  that  many*  expofitors  of  the 
prophetic  paffages  which  he  had  in  view  have  not 
found  in  them  any  grounds  for  fuch  expeftations, 
and  others  have  deemed  the  language  of  the  pro- 
phecies. 
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phecies,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Old  Teftament 
that  relate  to  this  point,  fo  enigmatical  and  obfcure, 
and  the  principles  of  interpreting  prophecies  as  yet  fo 
indefinite^  that  they  confider  themfelves  bound  to 
withhold  giving  an  opinion.  Prudence  appears  to 
me  to  recomn:iend  the  latter,  as  the  fafeft  part  that 
can  be  taken.  It  has  never  yet  been  afcertained, 
how  far  rhefe  prophecies  have  already  been  fulfilled,^ 
and  what  parts  of  them  are  accompliflied.  Thus 
we  want  that  key  to  the  prophetic  writings,  which 
a  comparifon  of  what  is  paft  with  the  types  and  es- 
preffions  under  which  it  is  couched  would  give 
us,  to  decypher  the  prophecies  of  events  that  are 
ftill  to  come.  Whilft  we  want  this  beft  aid  to  an 
interpretation  of  the  prophetic  mode  of  writing,  it  is 
impoffible  for  us  to  determine,  with  certainty,  when, 
and  how  far,  images  and  expreffions  taken  from 
earthly  things,  and  from  temporal  happinefs  and  un- 
happinefs,  muft  be  received  in  a  ftridly  literal  fenfe, 
or  as  figurative  and  hyperbolical.  As  far,  however, 
as  we  can  with  any  confidence  employ  fuch  aids,  we 
feem  to  be  juftified  in  underftanding  the  prophecies 
in  a  figurative  and  fpiritual  fenfe.  Every  one  mull 
admit  that  our  Lord  foretold  the  deftrudion  of 
Jerufalem,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewifh  republic 
in  expreflions,  and  by  figures,  that  we  muft  not  in- 
terpret literally.  He  fays,  amongft  other  things,  that 
he  fhould  be  feen  coming  in  the  clouds,  and  that 
figns  fhould  appear  in  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars ;  yet 
nothing  of  this  literally  happened.  Even  at  his  firft 
coming  upon  earth,  as  it  is  called,  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Teftament  had  reprefented  him  as  the 
founder  of  an  earthly  kingdom.  Now  as  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  this  did  not  happen,  and  that  he  never  fo 
appeared,  what  reafon  have  we  to  prefume,  that  a 
fecond  coming,  totally  different  from  the  firft,  fhould 
be  announced  in  expreffions  and  figures,  for  the 
moft  part,  not  differing  from  thofe  by  which  his  firft- 
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coming  was  unqueftionably  announced  ?  An  authen- 
tic explanation  of  a  prophecy  of  the  prophet  Joel, 
in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  A6ts  of  the  Apoftles, 
leems  to  me  a  flrong  argument  for  the  fpiritual 
meaning  of  every  prefage  relating  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Meffiah.  The  prophetic  words,  I  will  Jloew 
wonders  in  heaven  above^  andfigns  in  the  earth  beneath, 
blood  J  and  fire,  and  vapour  ofjmoke,  are  not  taken  in 
the  proper  and  flrift  fenfe. 

Let  us  add  to  this  the  beautifal  pi6ture  of  general 
happinefs  and  a  golden  age,  with  which  Ifaiah,  in 
his  eleventh  chapter,  delineates  the  latter  days,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  MeiTiah's  reign  upon  earth ; 
if  we  compare  it  with  Vv^hat  adlually  happened  at  that 
time,  it  will  appear,  how  extremely  cautious  we 
ought  to  be,  in  applying  to  the  imagery  of  the 
prophecies  a  grofs  terreftrial  meaning.  The  ex- 
preffion  of  St.  Peter,  that  no  prophecy  is  of  private 
interpretation,  that  is,  can  only  be  explained  com- 
pletely by  the  events  which  aftually  accomplifh  it, 
feems  to  hold  good,  in  a  particular  fenfe,  of  all  thefe 
prophecies.  We  fhall  be  perfe6tly  juftified,  there- 
fore, fo  long  as  nothing  more  certain  and  precife  is 
made  out,  in  confidering  as  uncertain  the  prophetic 
grounds  alleged  for  the  expe6tation  of  the  deftru6tion 
and  abolition  of  all  the  prefent  powers  and  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  by  a  fifth  monarchy,  or  m.illennium  as 
it  is  called,  and  of  the  eftablifhment  of  this  kingdom 
of  the  righteous,  itfelf.  On  the  dogmatic  grounds 
that  may  be  brought  in  fupport  of  fuch  an  expec- 
tation, 1  lay  no  great  ftrefs.  The  public  atteftation 
of  Jefus,  fufEciently  illuftrated  by  what  follows,  that 
his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  feems  to  me  to 
contradidl  every  expedation  of  his  affuming  any 
temporal  dominion  j  neither  do  I  think  its  force 
has  ever  been  weakened  by  any  counter-arguments. 
At  leaft,  I  confider  it  as  a  juft  and  valid  objedlion 
againft  the  expedation  of  fuch  great  changes,    that 

w^ 
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we  cannot  poffibly  conceive  when,  how,  or  by  what 
means  they  can  be  effedled.  Still  more  weighty  is 
the  objeftion,  that  thefe  expe6tations  are  not  more 
fully  demonftrable  from  the  fcriptures,  than  that 
of  the  millennium,  as  they  are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
founded  on  a  prophecy  in  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John.  It  is  well  known  how  much  may  be  faid 
againft  the  divine  authority  of  that  book,  and  how 
weakly  the  arguments  of  fome  of  its  learned  oppo- 
nents, particularly  of  Semler  and  Michaelis,  have 
been  oppofed.  The  point  is  not,  perhaps,  abfolutely 
decided :  yet  I  think  no  impartial  inquirer,  after 
having  duly  weighed  and  confidered  the  arguments 
for  and  againft  the  authenticity  of  the  Revelation, 
can  maintain,  as  true  and  certain,  any  do6brine  or 
expeftation  founded  folely  on  that  book.  Till 
fomething  more  decifive  is  offered  on  this  point,  I 
can  find  neither  the  complete  deftrudion  and  aboli- 
tion of  all  the  prefent  powers  and  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fifth  monarchy,  or 
millennium,  nor  the  approaching  temporal  dominion 
of  Chrift,  according  to  the  expeftations  announced 
by  our  author,  to  be  clearly  foretold  in  the  pro- 
phecies. 

The  expe(5lation  of  a  future  general  converfion 
and  gathering  of  the  Jews  into  the  church  of 
Chrift,  I  muft  make  an  exception,  as  it  feems  to 
me,  to  be  foretold  with  fufficient  clearnefs,  in  the 
well-known  pafTage,  Rom.  xi.  26.  There  are  fome, 
indeed,  who  interpret  the  words  of  the  apoftle,  "  all 
Ifrael  ftiall  be  faved,"  of  a  fpiritual  Ifrael,  or  the 
whole  number  of  believers  of  the  church  of  Chrift, 
compofed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  others  who 
refer  it  to  the  Jewifti  nation,  but  confider  it  as 
already  fulfilled.  The  fuppofition  of  a  fpiritual 
Ifrael  being  meant,  however,  does  not  agree  with 
the  context,  as,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  dif- 
courfe,    of  which    it   makes   a  part,   the  Ifrael    of 
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the  apoftle  unqueftionably  means  the  Jewifl-i  nation. 
The  fame  Ifrael  of  which  he  fays,  that  biindnefs 
in  part  is  happened  to  it,  mufc  alfo  be  underftood 
when  he  fays,  that  all  Ifrael  fhail  be  faved. 
Further,  the  apoftle  declares,  that  he  announces 
a  myftery,  that  is,  according  to  the  fcnptural 
itnit  of  the  word,  a  thing  hitherto  unknown, 
or  an  occurrence  not  to  be  difcovered  by  hu- 
man forefight.  Now  that  Ifrael  fliould  be  in  part 
blind  could  be  no  fuch  myftery,  for  this  was  well 
known  to  every  chriftian :  or  that  the  fulnefs  of  the 
Gentiles  Ihould  come  in,  for  it  was  already  known, 
that  the  heathens  fhould  be  received  into  the 
church  of  Chrift.  Paul  had  already  preached  the 
gofpel  to  them,  and  converted  m.any  of  them  to 
chriftianity.  Neither  can  it  be  deemed  a  myftery, 
that  all  thofe  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  were  chofen 
by  God  to  conftitute  the  church  of  Chrift,  fhould 
actually  walk  according  to  it.  For  this  was  by  no 
means  an  event  undifcoverable  to  the  human  un- 
derftandingi  as  it  was  already  in  part  fulfilled,  and 
the  complete  accomplifhment  of  it  muft  be  highly 
probable,  nay  could  not  be  doubtful  to  any  chriftian. 
Befides,  were  we  to  underftand  by  all  Ifrael  that 
fiiould  be  faved  the  fpiritual  Ifrael,  it  would  be  fo 
far  from  being  fuitable  to  the  end  for  which  the 
apoftle  announced  this  myftery,  that  it  would  be 
totally  repugnant  to  it.  He  difcovers  his  aim  clearly, 
in  that  he  fays :  "  for  I  would  not,  brethren,"  the 
chriftian  Gentiles  to  whom  he  had  before  particu- 
larly addrefled  himfelf,  verfe  13.  "  that  ye  Ihould 
be  ignorant  of  this  myftery,  leji  ye  fhould  he  wife 
in  your  own  conceits^  He  had  already  warned  them, 
that  they  fhould  not  boaft  againft  the  branches  of 
the  olive-tree  into  which  they  were  grafted,  that  is, 
againft  the  chofen  Ifrael,  or  defpife  them  as  utterly 
reje6ted  and  caft  off  by  God.  •  This  explanation  is 
congenial  to  the  defign  of  the  apoftle,  whofe  myftery 
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was  intended  to  fupprefs  the  pride  of  the  believing 
Gentiles,  and  make  them  think  better  of  the  Jews, 
Any  explanation,  that  does  not  accord  with  the  attain- 
ment of  this  purpofe,  muft  be  rejefted.  How  would 
it  contribute  to  lefien  the  pride  of  the  Gentiles,  to 
tell  them,  that  the  whole  fpiritual  Ifrael,  that  is,  all 
whom  God  fhould  appoint  to  become  members  of 
the  church,  from  every  nation  on  earth,  without  dif- 
tin6lion,  fhould  be  faved  ?  How  does  this  inform- 
ation tend  to  infpire  the  believing  Gentiles  with  lefs 
contempt  for  the  unbelieving  Jews  ?  Would  this 
explanation  of  the  myftery  change  their  opinion,  that 
the  Jews  were  utterly  rejeded  by  God  ?  Admitting 
this  fenfe  of  the  words,  the  apoftle  fays  nothing  to  his 
purpofe,  nothing  that  would  miake  tKe  heathens  more 
courteous  to  the  Jews.  But  his  words  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  his  intentions,  when  he  fays :  the  blind- 
nefs  which  has  happened  to  a  part  of  the  Jews,  fhali 
not  continue  for  ever,  but  only  till  the  bulk  of  the 
Gentiles  fhall  be  converted.  This  blindnefs  will 
then  be  removed.  Thus  you  heathens  muft  not 
imagine,  that  thefe  unhappy  people  are  wholly  loft, 
and  that  all  God's  great  defigns  and  purpofes  with 
them  have  terminated  in  an  utter  rejedlion.  No: 
the  gifts  and  calls  of  God  to  them  will  never  be 
done  away. 

This  fenfe  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  quotation 
from  Ifaiah:  "  There  fhall  come  out  of  Sion  the  de- 
liverer, and  fhall  turn  away  ungodlinefs  from  Jacob." 
Were  not  this  the  true  fenfe  of  the  words,  but  a  fpi- 
ritual Ifrael  were  fpoken  of,  why  Ibould  the  apoftle 
take  the  trouble  to  fhew  the  little  incredibility  of  the 
change  foretold  by  him  ?  They  who  "  abide  not  in 
unbelief  fhall  be  grafted  in :  for  God  is  able  to  graft 
them  in  again.  For  if  thou  {^an  heathen')  wert  cut  out 
of  the  olive-tree  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and  were 
grafted  contrary  to  nature  into  a  good  olive-tree ; 
how  much  m.ore  fhall  thefe,  which  be  the  natural 
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branches y  be  grafted  into  their  own  olive-tree  ?"  To 
this  follow  the  words  in  which  he  clearly  and  di- 
redlly  fays,  what  he  had  before  expreffed  figuratively. 
How  little  does  the  explanation  of  a  fpiritual  Ifrael 
agree  with  all  this !  Let  us  alfo  take  the  following 
into  confideration.  The  counfels  of  God  are  here 
laid  open  to  the  apoftle,  and  he  lets  us  perceive  a 
certain  analogy  between  the  choofing  of  the  heathen, 
and  the  future  choofing  of  Ifrael.  After  he  has  made 
the  general  remark,  that  God  has  not  repented  of 
his  gifts,  or  of  his  calling,  and  that  he  will  not 
alter,  or  depart  from  his  purpofes  and  promifes  to 
his  chofen  people,  he  adds  the  following  words: 
"  for  as  ye  (the  heathen)  in  times  paft  have  not 
believed  God,  yet  have  now  obtained  m^ercy  through 
their  unbelief:  (both  here  and  elfewhere  the  apoftle 
reprefents  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  as  the  occafion 
of  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Chrift  himfelf 
feems  to  do  the  fame  in  the  parable  of  the  wedding 
of  the  king's  fon)  even  fo  have  thefe  (the  Jews) 
alfo  nov/  not  believed,  that  through  your  mercy  they 
alfo  may  obtain  mercy."  That  is,  as  appears  from 
the  context,  God  will  fuffer  them  to  continue  in 
biindnefs  and  unbelief,  as  formerly  the  heathen 
world,  that  he  may  one  day  have  mercy  upon  them 
of  his  own  free  grace,  without  the  lead  fhadow  of 
defert  in  them,  more  than  there  had  been  in  the 
heathen.  The  apoftle  then  proceeds  to  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
clears  up  the  whole  of  God's  condu6l  both  to  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  gives  us  a  key  to  it.  For 
God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might 
have  mercy  upon  all.  He  hath  fuffered  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  to  continue  in  like  biindnefs,  and  the 
fame  condemnation,  that  all  he  fhould  do  to  deliver 
each  might  be  the  effe6t  of  mercy  alone,  and  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  free  and  unmerited  grace.  Difficult 
as  the  latter  fentence  is,  from  its  connection  with  the 
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whole  it  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  which 
is  here  given  to  it.     How  much  the  expeftation  of 
a  future  general  converfion  of  the  Jews  is  confirmed 
by  it,  m.uft  be  obvious  to  every  one.     I  fay  -i  future 
general  converfion  of  the  Jews :    for  there  are  fome 
who  allow  the  chofen  people  of  Ifrael  to  be  here 
meant,  yet  maintain  that  thjs  converfion  happened 
long  ago,,   and  foon  afte^  the   apoftle's   prediftion. 
This   feems   to    me  a   forced    conftruclion    of  the 
words,    and  not  fuitable   to    the   context.     Hiftory 
mentions  no  converfion  of  the  Jews  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  chriftianity,  fubfequent  to  this  predidion  of 
the  apoilie,  fo  confiderable  as  to  be  deemed  an  ac- 
eomplifhment  of  it,  with  any  appearance  of  reafon. 
We  find  no  account  of  any  number  of  the  Jewifh 
nation  embracing  chriilianity  that  can  be  compared 
with  the  earlieft  converfions  which  followed  the  firft 
and    fecond    preaching   of  Peter,    or   which  were 
brought  about  by  the  labours  of  the  other  apoftles, 
previous  to  this  prediftion  of  Paul.    Already  when 
Paul  wrote,    he  had  quitted  the  hardened  Jews  for 
the  heathens,  and  had  given  up  the  hope  of  efFefting 
more  with   them  than  had  already  been  done,    If^ 
notwithftanding  the  confiderable  number  of  Jews  al- 
ready  converted,  and  though  the  firft  ftem  of  the 
chrillians  confifted  of  Jews,  it  be  ftill  faid,  that  lfrae^^ 
was  rejefted,    how  could  a  fubfequent  weaker  and 
very  limited  converfion  be  deemed  a  fulfilling  of  the 
wordiSj  all  Ifrael  Jhall  be  faved?     Was  the  fulnefs  of 
the  Gentiles  already  come  in,  in  thofe  early  days  ?' 
However  limited  we  may  think  ourfelves  juftified  in 
llippofing  the  meaning  of  this  all  to  be,  it  would  be 
unnatural  to  fuppofe,  that   the  converfion  of  fome 
individuals  could  be  termed  a  general  converfion,  in 
oppofition  to  that  of  feveral  thoufands  at  once.     It 
would  be  abfurd  to  hold  up  the  making  a  few  occa- 
fional  profelytes  to  chriftianity  as  a  converfion  of  the 
whole,    whiift  the  majority  of  the  nation  remained 
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unconverted,    and  confidered  themfelves  as  a  chofen 
people,  in  oppofition  to  the  chriftians. 

After  the  important  converfions  that  had  already 
happened,  how  could  the  apoftle  term  fuch  incon- 
fiderable  ones,  which  were  indeed  very  probable,  and 
might  be  forefeen  without  any  divine  revelation,  a 
myftery,  or  an  occurrence  not  to  be  preconceived 
by  the  human  underftanding  ?  For,  after  what  had 
already  taken  place,  it  might  eafily  be  prefumed  that 
many  individuals  of  the  Jewiih  nation  would  embrace 
the  chriflian  religion.  If  the  apoftle  meant  to  fay 
no  more  than  this,  he  fpoke  very  hyperbolically, 
when  he  reprefented  this  predidtion  as  a  myfter)'. 
But  it  was  highly  improbable,  and  moft  myfterious, 
according  to  the  appearance  of  things,  that  a  people, 
which  now  denied  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  Ihould  acknow- 
ledge him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  and  that  a  belief  in 
him  fbould  become  their  national  religion.  If  it  be 
faid,  that  the  affurance  of  a  diftant,  though  great 
converfion,  would  have  contributed  little  to  the  con- 
folation  of  the  then  affiifted  Jews:  I  would  anfwer: 
it  would  comfort  them  at  leaft  as  much  as  other 
joyful  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  prediding 
very  diftant  events,  in  the  accomplifhment  of  which 
they  could  not  participate.  But  the  apoftle  does  not 
give  this  as  the  defign  of  his  prediclion :  he  affigns 
as  a  reafon  for  it,  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
Gentiles  from  defpifing  the  Jews,  as  a  nation  totally 
rejected  by  God.  Yet  how  could  the  occafional 
converfion  of  a  few  of  the  Jews  contribute  to  this 
purpofe  ?  If  the  confideration  that  fo  many  Jews  had 
been  made  profelytes  to  chriftianity  on  the  firft  pro- 
mulgation of  it,  in  a  manner  far  more  ftriking  than 
has  ever  fince  happened,  even  to  the  prefent  day,  and 
that  the  firft  preachers  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  firft 
chriftian  communities  were  Jews,  were  infufficient  to 
induce  the  heathens  to  judge  nnore  favourably  of  that 
people,    and  its  final  deftination  -,   how  much   lefs 
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Would  the  following  flighter  converfions  be  capable 
of  bringing  them  to  a  gentler  and  more  kind  opinion? 
After  all  that  has  happened  in  that  refpefl,  from 
thofe  times  to  the  prefent  day,  has  a  chriftian  lefs 
reafon  now  to  confider  the  Jews  as  a  pec^ple  forfaken 
by  God,  than  then  ? 

Finally,  if,  to  weaken  thefe  arguments,  it  be  ad- 
vanced, that  (r'Aytrai  muft  be  tranflated,  will  be. 
faved,  in  a  conditional  fenfe,  included  in  verfe  23, 
that  is,  fo  far  as  they  do  not  remain  in  unbelief,  and 
underftand  by  tiom  IVfan^,  all  who  believe  j  this  would 
be  fuppofing  the  apoftle  to  difclofe  a  very  important 
myftery.  He  would  fay  then :  now  Ifrael  is  in  part 
blind  and  unbelieving,  till  the  appointed  number  of 
the  Gentiles  enter  into  the  church,  and  fo  all  Ifrael, 
that  is,  all  who  (hall  believe,  will  be  faved.  An 
important  difcovery,  indeed,  and  very  capable  of 
abating  the  pride  of  the  believing  heathen  ! 

Nothing  remains  for  us  then,  but  that  we  under- 
ftand the  myftery  as  relating  to  a  future  national  con- 
verfion,  which,  little  as  the  appearance  of  it  may  be 
at  this  time,  and  little  as  it  probably  can  be  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  chriftianity,  and  with  the  now  prevail- 
ing do(Elrines,  will  moft  affuredly  happen. 

Whether  a  general  converfion  of  the  Jews  will  be 
accompanied  with  their  reftoration  to  the  land  of 
Paleftine,  feems  to  me  far  lefs  clearly  determined  by 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  than  it  does  to 
our  author.  The  prophecies  contained  in  the  third 
and  fifth  books  of  Mofes,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  that  are  commonly  adduced  in  proof 
of  this,  contain  many  circumftances  from  which  it 
clearly  appears  that  thefe  prophecies  are  already 
fulfilled  by  the  Babylonilh  captivity,  and  the  return 
from  it.  At  leaft  it  is  inapplicable  to  the  prefent  ftate 
of  that  people,  and  their  prefent  long  difperfion,  as 
idolatry  is  every  where  announced  as  their  prevailing 
fin,  and  the  caufe  of  their  banifhment :  but  it  is  well 
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known,  that  fince  their  being  fet  free  by  Cyrus,  anct 
ftill  more  fince  their  difperfion  by  the  Romans,  this 
is  a  fin  to  which  they  have  been  by  no  means 
addifted. 

Far  more  probable,  in  my  opinion,  and  more 
clearly  grounded  on  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  and  fayings  of  Chrift,  is  the  expedlation  that 
the  gofpel  will  be  fometime  or  other  preached  to  all 
nations,  and  that  chriftianity  will  be  the  prevailing, 
religion  of  the  earth.  Neither  reafon,  nor  experi- 
ence offers  any  objeftions  to  the  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  this  expeftation,  which  our  author  adduces 
from  the  nature  of  chriftianity,  namely,  that  every 
important  truth  will,  fooner  or  later,  rife  vidori- 
ous  over  and  fupprefs  its  oppofing  errors.  It  may 
be  objedled,  indeed,  that  chriftianity  has  yet  made 
little  progrefs  amongft  the  nations  of  infidels :  nay, 
that  in  countries  where  it  is  the  eftabliftied  religion, 
its  influence  and  authority  feem  daily  to  decay. 
But  the  obvious  reafon  of  both  is,  that  the  fyftem 
of  chriftianity  which  is  preached  to  unbelievers  is  too 
much  altered  and  corrupted  by  foreign  additions, 
and  muft  be  brought  back  to  its  original  purity  and 
truth,  before  it  can  triumph  over  ignorance,  in- 
fidelity and  fuperftition.  Before  chriftianity  is  fo 
purified,  it  cannot  produce  the  expefted  effefts,  bu? 
muft  continue  to  experience  various  oppofitions; 
till  at  length  thefe  oppofitions  will  become  the  means 
and  occafion  of  reftoring  it  to  its  firft  important 
truth  and  purity. 
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PROP.      XCIII.      p.  407. 

On  the  'Terms  of  Salvation. 

Our  author  here  handles  the  difficult  and  impor- 
tant queftion,  how  far  faith  in  Chrift  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  nneans  of  falvation.  "  Many  things  that 
he  fays  on  the  fubje6l  are  good  and  juft ;  but  as  he 
has  not  developed  and  defined  the  idea  of  faith, 
what  he  afcribes  to  it  will  fcarcely  appear  fuffici- 
ently  clear  and  nnethodical  to  the  reader.  "  Chrift 
our  Saviour,"  fays  he,  "  is  fent  from  heaven,  God 
nnanifeft  in  the  flelh,  that  whofoever  believeth  in 
him  Ihould  not  perilh,  but  have  everlafting  lifej 
that,  though  our  fins  be  as  fcarlet,  they  fhould  by 
him,  by  means  of  his  fufFcrings,  and  our  faith,  be 
made  as  white  as  wool;  and  the  great  punifhment, 
which  muft  otherwife  have  been  inflidled  upon  us, 
according  to  what  we  call  the  courfe  of  nature,  be 
averted.  Faith  then  in  Ghrift,  the  righteous,  will 
fupply  the  place  of  that  righteoufnefs,  and  finlefs 
.perfe(5tion,  to  which  we  cannot  attain.  And  yet  this 
faith  does  not  make  void  the  law,  and  ftridt  condi- 
tions, above  defcribedj  but,  on  the  contrary,  efta- 
blifhes  them.  For  no  man  can  have  this  faith  in 
Chrift,  but  he  who  complies  with  the  conditions.  If 
our  faith  do  not  overcome  the  world,  and  fliew  it- 
felf  by  works,  it  is  of  no  avail.  It  contains  all 
the  other  chriftian  graces ;  and  we  can  never  know 
that  we  have  it,  but  by  having  the  chriftian  graces, 
which  are  its  fruits."  Hence  he  infers,  that  a  mere 
alTurance,  or  ftrong  perfuafion,  of  a  man's  own 
falvation,  or,  as  it  is  elfewhere  expreffed,  a  mere 
confident  acceptation  and  imputation  of  the  merits 
of  the  blood  of  Chrift,  is  neither  a  condition,  nor  a 
Y  y  2  pledge 
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pledge  of  it.  Such  a  flrong  perfiiafion  may  be  ge- 
nerated, whilft  a  man  continues  in  many  grofs  cor-- 
ruptions :  and^  on  the  contrary,  a  man  may  poflels 
every  chriftian  virtue,  without  having  a  firm  affu- 
rance  of  his  own  falvation.  Fear,  in  particular,  can- 
not well  be  Gonfiftent  with  fuch  an  afiiarance.  On 
the  queftion  concerning  the  privilege  and  advantage 
of  faith,  he  obferves,  firft,  that  the  righteoufnefs  and 
fufferings  of  Chrilt,  with  our  faith  in  them,  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  fave  us  from  our  fins,  and  to  enable  us  to 
perform  our  imperfedt  righteoufnefs :  and,  fecondly^^ 
that  faith  is  propofed  by  the  fCriptures  as  the  means 
appointed  by  God  for  rendering  imperfect  righteouf- 
nefs equivalent,  in  his  fight,  to  perfect,  and  even  of 
transforming  it  into  perfeft,  as  foon  as  we  are  freed 
from  this  body  of  flefh  and  death.  Faith,  he  adds, 
improves  righteoufnefs,  and  every  degree  of  righte- 
oufnefs is  a  proportional  preparative  for  faith ;  and, 
if  it  do  not  produce  faith,  will  end  in  felf-righte- 
oufnefs,  and  Jatanical  pride. 

To  reduce  thefe  various  aflertions  into  due  order, 
and  to  fhew  how  far  they  are  confiftent  with  each 
other,  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  with  the  moft 
obvious  interpretations  of  the  fcriptures,  we  will 
endeavour  to  give  as  juflr,  iriflrudlive,  and  compre- 
henfive  a  notion  of  the  nature  of  faith  in  general,  and 
of  faith  in  Chrift  in  particular,  as  an  hypothetical 
explanation  will  admit.  Faith,  or  belief,  both  in 
common  language,  and  in  the  language  of  the  fcrip- 
tures, fignifies  the  receiving  and  admitting  fomewhat 
as  true,  from  the  teflimony  and  authority  of  others, 
and  on  account  of  that  teftimony  and  authority. 
When  I  confider  as  true  any  fafl  teftified  to  me 
by  others,  without  any  experience  of  it  myfelf,  or 
when  I  admit  any  propofition  in  mathematics  or 
philofophy  on  the  authority  of  a  man  acquainted 
with  either  fcience,  without  my.  being  capable  of 
perceiving  the  proofs  or  demonftrations  of  it,  I  may 
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be  faid  to  believe  this  fadt,  or  proportion,  in  the  true 
ienfe  of  the  word.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  have 
experienced  the  firfl:  myfelf,  or  proved  the  latter  in 
my  own  mind,  I  do  not  merely  believe,  I  know  and 
perceive  the  truth.  In  what  follows,  I  Ihall  endea- 
vour to  prove  that  this  notion  is  conformable  both  to 
the  common  ufe  of  words,  and  to  the  fcriptures: 
at  the  fame  time,  I  fliall  endeavour,  as  much  as 
poflible,  to  remove  any  objeftions  that  may  be  made 
to  it.  Thus  faith  is  oppofed  to  our  own  knowledge 
and  judgment,  and  is  properly  a  truft  in  the  know- 
ledge and  judgment  of  another,  which  is  more  or 
lefs  efFeftual,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  the  fcope  of  the  faith.  I  fay,  more  or  lefs 
effeftual :  for  faith  has  always  fome  end,  and,  as  on 
every  occafion  it  is  intended  to  produce  fome  good, 
muft  be  confidered  as  an  adlive  principle.  Let  us 
now  confider  the  natural  frame  of  man,  which  ren- 
ders it  neceffary,  that  he  fhould  be  led  to  a  certain 
end  by  knowledge  and  judgment.  This  is  moil 
naturally  efFefled  by  his  own:  but,  when  his  own 
are  infufEcient,  he  muft  employ  thofe  of  others. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  man  may  be  guided 
by  the  knowledge  of  another.  Either  whilft  his  in- 
telle6lual  faculties  are  totally  paflive,  and  at  reft,  as 
the  machine  of  the  world  is  governed  and  led  by  the 
wifdom  of  God;  which  blind  guidance  excludes  faith, 
as  well  as  all  aftivity  of  the  underftanding :  or  a 
man  may  be  fo  guided,  that  his  mind  may  be  em- 
ployed, improved,  and  perfe6bed,  whilft  he  is  himfelf 
an  agent.  This  laft  mode  of  being  guided  by  the 
knowledge  of  another  prefuppofes  and  requires  faith ; 
without  which  it  is  impoflible.  In  this  cafe,  the 
underftanding,  enlightened  by  a  fuperior  knowledge, 
receives  the  conclufions  and  inftrudlions  of  this  fupe- 
rior knowledge,  following  and  obeying  them  from  its 
own  choice,  not  indeed  on  internal  evidence  drawn 
from  its  own  ftores,   but  from  a  confidence  in  that 
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wifdom  which  guides  it,  and  gives  it  thefe  inftruc- 
tions,  arifing  from  a  convidion  of  the  benefits  of  this 
guidance,  and  its  obedience  to  it.  Whenever  it 
happens,  that  a  weaker  underftanding  is  guided  by 
a  fuperior  one,  it  muft  be  efFeded  by  faith,  if  not 
in  an  irrational  manner,  and  by  mere  phyfical  powers. 
Thus  the  faith,  by  which  God  would  lead  man  to 
falvation,  is  nothing  lefs  than  a  pofitive  and  arbitrary 
ordinance  of  God.  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
religion.  It  is  the  abfolutely  neceflary  and  fole  mean 
by  which  every  child  is  inftru6ted  and  governed,  and 
by  which  every  ignorant  and  unexperienced  man 
muft  be  guided. 

According  to  this  hypothefis,  there  appears  to  me 
to  be  no  proper  ground  of  contention  between  faith 
and  reafon.  A  rational  or  well-founded  faith  (and 
who  would  not  reject  a  faith  unfounded  and  irra- 
tional) is  fo  little  repugnant  to  reafon,  that,  in  a 
multitude  of  cafes,  and  under  proper  reftriftions,  it 
would  be  highly  unreafonable  not  to  believe.  The 
cafe  where  faith  is  rational  is  where  we  want  the 
judgment,  knowledge,  and  experience  neceffary  to 
the  attainment  of  our  purpofes ;  where  a  prefent 
weaknefs  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  or  a  difadvan- 
tageous  fituation,  is  a  clog  upon  our  adion ;  or  where 
we  are  compelled  to  determine  and  aft,  before  we 
have  acquired  due  knowledge  and  experience  for  the 
government  of  our  determinations,  and  guidance  of 
our  aftions.  Still  more  is  it  rational,  when  we  can- 
not acquire  a  knowledge  and  judgment  of  our  own, 
without  the  greateft  difadvantages,  and  moft  hazard- 
ous delay,  unlefs  under  the  guidance  of  fome  fuperior 
power,  and  in  the  fchool  of  faith.  In  thefe  cafes, 
we  muft  have  faith  if  we  would  feek  our  own  good, 
and  not  be  blind  to  it.  But  when,  according  to 
the  fuppofition,  oUr  own  knowledge  with  refped  to 
the  objed  of  faith  is  defedive,  .how  can  we  rightly 
judge  and  determine  whom  we  arev  to  believe,  ra, 
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"walk  with   fafety  ?     Amongft   the    guides   offering 
themfelves  to  us,  are  we  not  in  danger  of  trufting 
to  fuch,  whofe  want  of  fkill  or  honefty  will  miflead 
us  ?    To  avoid  this  danger,  our  faith  muft  be  well 
founded,  or  we  muft  have  a  rational  affurance  both 
of  the  capacity  and  good-will  of  our  guide.     Now 
it  is  eafy  to  fee  that,  with  refpedt  to  the  latter,  wc 
may  have  fuiEciendy  ftrong  and  independent  proofs : 
that  is,  we  may  have  proofs  fufEcient  to  convince 
us,  that  our  guide  has  the  good  will  to  lead  us  right, 
though  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  circumftancc 
itfelf  in  which  we  are  led.     If^  for  inftance,  I  know 
nothing  of  agriculture,  I  may  yet  be  able  to  judge, 
whether  he,  to  whom  I  intruft  the  management  of 
my  farm,  means  me  well,  or  not.    As  to  the  other 
point,   the   capacity  of  the  guide,    it  would    feem, 
t-hat,   to  judge  rightly  of  it,    fuch  a  knowledge  is 
requifite,  as  would  render  faith  unneceflary.     But  if 
we  apply  it  to  any  practical  art,  we  fhall  find,  that 
the  moft  inexperienced  may  have  a  well  grounded 
judgment  of  the  ability  of  his  guide,  or  at  leaft  a 
knowledge  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  form  a  rational 
determination.     He  has  only  to  inquire,  whether  he 
in  whom  he  v/ould  confide  have  glverr  inconteftable 
proofs  of  his  abilities,   have  himfelf  arrived  at  the 
point  to  which  he  would  bring  him,  or  have  already 
performed  what  he  requires  of  him.     If  I  be  defirous 
of  building  a  houfe,  yet  know  nothing  of  archit€(5lure, 
I  muft  truft  to  the  architeft.     However  incapable  I 
may  be  of  proving  his  fcience  and  fkill,  I  am  able 
to  judge  whether  he  have  executed,  in  other  build- 
ings, what  I  require  ^n  minej  and,  if  I  find  he  have, 
I   fhould  aft  very  abfurdly  to  queftion  his  ability. 
Muft  not  the  greater  part  of  mankind  who  truft  their 
lives  to  a  phyfician,  found  their  confidence  in  him 
iblely    on  the   cures  he   has   performed  ?    Were   it 
neceffary  that  the  fick  man  fhould  firft  examine  the 
theoretical  fkill  and  fcience  of  his  phyfician,  how  few 
y  y  4  .  would 
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would  ever  be  able  to  determine  to  feek  help  frotn 
one  !  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  he  has 
already  cured  himfelf  or  others  of  the  difeafe  with 
which  we  are  afflicSted  j  and  this  would  render  our 
confidence  in  him  well  founded  and  juftifiable. 

I  am  much  miftaken  if  our  Lord  Jeliis  do  not 
give  us  a  teft  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  capa- 
city of  our  teachers,  when  he  fays,  that  we  ftiall 
know  a  prophet  by  his  fruits.  By  thefe  fruits,  I  do 
not  imagine  that  he  means  the  doftrines  or  fyftem 
of  the  prophet,  but  his  works ;  that  is,  his  whole 
conduft,  and  his  way  of  thinking,  as  it  appears  in 
his  behaviour.  Could  we  fuppofe  it  to  imply,  that 
a  teacher  is  known  by  his  doftrines,  it  would  be 
faying  nothing.  We  might  ftill  afk,  how  fhall  I 
know  thefe  doflrines  to  be  true  ?  and  be  no  wifer 
than  before.  How  would  the  ignorant  and  unlearn- 
ed, who  flood  in  need  of  thefe  dodrines,  be  capa- 
ble of  judging  of  their  juftice  and  truth  ?  But  if  we 
fuppofe  that  the  prophet  adually  had,  or  profefled 
thedefign  of  making  his  pupils  virtuous,  juft,  peace- 
ful, and  happy,  and  that  he  was  a  phyfician  to  the 
foul,  who  meant  to  heal  the  various  ailments  and 
diforders  of  the  mind;  there  would  be  no  better 
means,  for  thofe  who  could  not  bring  his  do6lrines 
to  the  teft  of  a  profound  examination,  to  diftinguilh 
a  true  from  a  falfe  prophet,  than  to  obferve,  what 
would  not  be  above  the  reach  of  their  judgment, 
whether  he  were  adually  honeft  and  difinterefted ; 
whether  his  deeds  were  good,  or  evil;  whether  he 
himfelf  enjoyed  inward  peace  and  fatisfa<5tion,  to 
which  he  promifed  to  condu6t  his  followers;  and 
whether  he  had  freed  himfelf  from  the  common 
faults,  frailties,  and  diforders  of  human  nature. 

Let  me  firft  of  all  obferve  here,  that  Jefus  Chrift 
confirmed  himfelf  our  beft  and  fureft  guide,  in  the 
way  in  which,  according  to  his  rule,  prophets  and 
teachers  (hould  merit  the  confidence  of  their  hearers, 

not 
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not  by  his  dodrines  merely,  but  particularly  by  his 
fruits,  or  works ;  and  further,  by  his  life,  death,  re- 
furreftion,  and  afcenfion.  He  fhewed  his  difciples 
and  followers  in  himfelf  a  pattern  of  what  he  taught 
thenn  to  do.  He  was,  in  the  moft  enninent  degree, 
an  hun[ible  and  upright  worfhipper  of  God,  a  meek 
and  warm  friend  of  mankind  j  all  his  inclinations 
and  defires,  without  the  leaft  exception,  were  under 
the  controul  of  reafon,  and  he  was  moft  perfe6lly 
mafter  of  himfelf  Enjoying  inward  peace,  and 
honoured  with  the  acceptance  of  God,  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  his  innocence,  virtue,  and  holinefs,  fet 
him  above  the  wants  of  human  nature,  and  made 
him  infenfible  to  the  injuries  or  contempt  of  man- 
kind. Well  might  he  fay  :  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart.  T'ake  up  my  yoke,  that  is,  follow 
my  inftru6tions,  and  you  pall  find  peace  io  your  fouls. 
This  peace,  which  never  deferted  him,  which  all  his 
words  and  works,  and  his  whole  condudt,  placed 
in  the  ftrongeft  light,  his  difciples  might  well  hope  to 
attain  by  imitating  him  ;  as  they  could  not  with  any 
fhadow  of  reafon  doubt  that  he,  who  pofTefTed  it  in 
fo  eminent  a  degree,  underftood  the  art  of  attaining 
it,  and  was  capable  of  teaching  it  to  them.  Thus 
when  he  offered  himfelf  to  man  as  his  guide  to  wif- 
dom  and  virtue,  to  peace  in  God,  and  to  a  blefTed 
immortality,  his  conduft  was  the  pledge  of  his  truth. 
With  fteadfaftnefs  unappalled,  and  unihaken  confi- 
dence in  God,  he  went,  through  a  life  of  tribula- 
tion, to  a  death,  unqueftionabiy  rendered  more  ter- 
rible and  painful  to  him  by  the  bitter  contempt  of  his 
generally  known  merit  and  worth,  the  triumphant 
laughter  and  farcafms  of  his  enemies,  and  the  male- 
diftions  of  his  own  nation,  than  by  all  the  pains 
wherewith  it  was  accompanied.  He  died  with  the 
love  of  his  murderers  and  confidence  in  God,  in  his 
heart  and  mouth.  He  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  laid  in 
the  grave  ^  but  foon  arofe  again  out  of  it,  left  the 
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earth,  and  vifibly  afcended  into  the  regions  of  per- 
fe6t  blifs.  They  who  were  incapable  of  proving  his 
dodrines,  were  able  to  affure  themfelves  of  the  truth 
of  his  hiftory :  and  he  who  was  afTured  of  this  could 
not  reafonably  have  any  fcruple  to  truft  in  him,  but 
muft  believe  him  with  unlimited  faith. 

NecefTary  as  it  is,  that  the  grounds  of  our  faith 
iliould  be  fupported  by  reafon,  equally  is  it  that 
its  obje6b  fhould  be  fo,  or  thofe  dodrines  and  pre- 
cepts which  we  are  to  believe  on  the  authority  of 
iuperior  wifdom.  That  the  do6lrines  of  faith  muft 
not  be  repugnant  to  what  are  proved  to  be  moral 
truths,  or  to  the  firft  principles  of  human  knowledge, 
is  too  evident  to  be  denied  by  any  one.  Thus  in 
divine  doftrines  no  fuch  contradiction  muft  appear  as 
would  fet  our  faith  at  variance  with  reafon.  If  one, 
who  proclaims  himfelf  a  meffenger  from  God, 
ftiould  deliver  doftrines  that  obfcure,  and  render 
doubtful,  the  firft  principles  of  human  knowledge, 
or  totally  overthrow  them,  all  the  grounds  of  human 
judgment,  and  confequently  thofe  on  which  he  muft 
build  his  claim  to  our  faith  would  be  entirely  done 
away.  If  the  ufe  and  application  of  our  reafon  be 
incompatible  vv-ith  faith  in  his  doftrines,  we  can 
believe  nothing,  or  we  cannot  judge  whether  he  de- 
ferve  our  confidence  or  not. 

But  it  may  here  with  juftice  be  afked,  how  is  it 
with  do6trines  that  are  confeffed  to  be  above  the 
reach  of  the  human  undcrftanding  ?  However  it 
may  be  with  fuch  do^fcrines,  thus  much  feems  in- 
conteftable,  that  fuch  things  are  not  to  be  included 
as  are  inconceivable,  and  which,  though  expreffed  in 
the  words  of  a  known  language,  convey  no  more 
meaning  than  if  they  were  in  a  language  unknown. 
Every  one  muft  admit,  that  fuch  things  are  not  ob- 
je6ts  of  our  faculty  of  conception.  What  a  man  can 
conceive  muft,  at  leaft,  be  capable  of  being  clearly  , 
•expreffed.     By  the  words :  doctrines  ahove^  the  reach 
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f}f  the  underjianding,  fuch  only  are  to  be  underftood, 
the  connexion  and  dependance  of  which  on  the 
things  to  which  they  are  conjoined,  are  not  explica- 
ble by  the  knowledge  it  has  acquired:  propofitions 
that  appear  to  it  to  be  feparate  and  ifolated  in  tlTc 
regions  of  truth,  as  far  as  it  is  acquainted  with  them. 
But  to  form  this  judgment  of  them,  the  mind  muft 
comprehend  the  words,  or  they  are  non-entities  to  it. 
Suppofing  the  exiftence  of  certain  abftrad  fpecula- 
tions,  the  premifes  of  which  are  indifcoverable  to  the 
human  mind,  and  to  which  all  its  knowledge  is  in- 
applicable, be  not  palpably  fhewn,  we  might  juftly 
doubt,  whether  the  promulgation  of  them  could  be 
ufeful  to  any  purpofe,  and  afcribable  to  the  Supreme 
Wifdom.  At  any  rate,  they  cannoi>  be  an  efFe(5iual 
motive  of  a6tion  to  man  :  for  this  would  require 
that  they  fliould  difcover  to  him,  or  at  leafl  fhew 
more  clearly  and  certainly,  fome  relation  in  which 
he  flood  to  others,  or  in  which  others  flood  to  him. 
But  propofitions  that  exprefs  fuch  a  relation  cannot 
be  altogether  above  the  reach  of  man's  underfland- 
ing.  As  foon  as  a  man  underflands  the  words, 
they  difplay  fome  connexion  with  advantage  or  difad- 
vantage  j  and,  if  he  do  not  fully  comprehend  thefe 
in  any  given  point  of  time,  they  cannot  be  abfo- 
lutely  infcrutable  to  his  intelleftual  faculties.  Even 
experience  mufl  gradually  give  him  fnore  light  on 
the  fubjedl.  Befides,  it  feems  to  me  that  fpecula- 
tions  imparted  to  us  by  others  to  influence  our  a<5li- 
ons,  mufl  in  fome  degree  admit  of  being  united  and 
interwoven  with  our  general  practical  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples, with  which  their  efficacy  mufl  coalefce,  fo  as 
to  tend  to  the  fame,  not  to  various  points.  Not  that 
a  man  would  become  more  learned  and  enlighten- 
ed thereby  J  as  an  apt  fcholar  in  mathematics,  if 
he  were  fhewn  the  folution  of  a  difficult  and  intricate 
problem,  without  its  connection  with  what  he  had  al- 
ready learnt  being  pointed  out,  perhaps  would. 
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This  might  be  an  ufeful  exercife  of  his  facul- 
tiesj  if  he  were  thereby  excited  to  fill  up  the  gap 
of  the  intermediate  propofitions,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  the  demonftration  himfelf,  and  employ  ft  as 
a  clue  to  guide  his  underftanding.  But  this  does 
not  agree  with  the  cafe  above-mentioned.  The 
promulgation  of  an  unfathomable  myftery,  whilft 
it  is  and  remains  wholly  unattainable  to  the  human 
underftanding,  and  whilft  in  the  circle  of  our  know- 
ledge there  are  no  premifes  that  condudl  us  to  it, 
could  give  no  exercife  to  refledtion,  and  confequently 
would  not  improve  the  mind.  Hence  it  feems  to 
me  to  follow,  that  abftrad  metaphyseal  truths,  ab- 
folutely  above  the  reach  of  the  human  underftand- 
ing, cannot  be  ihe  fubje6t  of  a  revelation,  or  an 
obje6t  of  rational  faith,  even  if  they  could  be  ren- 
dered intelligible  in  words.  But  proportionally,  and 
with  refpedl  to  a  certain  ftandard  of  man's  intelledual 
faculties,  and  to  the  mode  of  thinking  of  certain  per- 
fons  and  times,  there  muft  be  m.any  true  propofitions 
above  the  reach  of  this  or  that  man,  and  this  or 
that  period.  If  there  have  been  divines  who  believed 
that  they  had  met  with  fuch  unfathomable  myfteries 
in  the  chriftian  revelation,  probably  they  did  not 
examine  their  nature  with  fufficient  care,  or  rightly 
underftand  the  pafTages  on  which  they  founded  themj 
or  they  fought  by  reafoning,  or  explanations,  to  open 
a  way  to  them  for  their  underftanding,  thus  acknow- 
ledging, that  even  to  themfelves  a  connexion  or  har- 
mony with  known  truths  was  an  indifpenfable  quahty 
of  thefe  myfteries.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  however 
certain,  that  the  chriftian  revelation,  when  it  fpeaks 
of  myfteries,  and  myfteries  revealed,  underftands 
fafts  and  occurrences,  which  are  not  deducible  from 
general  ideas,  or  metaphyfical  truths,  but  of  the 
reality  of  which  we  are  aftured  by  our  own  experi- 
ence, or  by  credible  teftim.ony.  If  we  be  informed 
of  them,  they  muft  be  revealed  in  a  known  language. 

If 
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If  they  be  capable  of  no  proper  demonflratlon,  ftill, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  abfurdity  or  impoffibility  of 
fuch  a  fadt  or  occurrence  muft  not  be  deducible 
from  any  truth  already  demonftrated.  Were  the 
latter  the  cafe,  it  would  be  juftifiable,  in'fuch  a  re- 
velation, in  other  refpeds  fufiiciently  credible,  to 
admit  paflages  which  feem  to  have  fuch  fjgnifica- 
tions  as  not  fufiiciently  eftablifhed,  as  unintelligible, 
or  as  mifunderftood,  and  exert  ourfelves  to  difcover 
the  intelligible  or  true  meaning,  and  if  we  could  not 
fucceed  in  this,  to  confider  fuch  paflages  as  not 
written  for  us,  or  at  lead  not  yet  to  be  difclofed 
to  us. 

Reafon,  confidered  fubje6lively,  or  as  a  mean  and 
inflrument,  has  been  diftinguifhed  from  obje(5live 
reafon,  or  the  fundamental  principles  and  truths  of 
reafon.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  faith  might  thus 
be  exalted  above  reafon,  and  that  thus  they  might 
be  oppofed  to  each  other,  without  being  deftroyed. 
Admitting  this  diftinftion  to  be  effentially  true,  rea- 
fon cannot  be  employed  as  the  inftrument  or  means 
of  explaining  the  fenfe  of  any  inftruclion,  and  dif- 
tinguifhing  what  is  true  from  what  is  falfe,  without 
admitting  the  grounds  of  all  human  knowledge,  that 
is,  logical  truths,  which  are  founded  on  the  demon- 
ftrated truths  of  ontology  and  pfychology.  No  hu- 
man reafon  can,  in  any  cafe,  diftinguilh  what  is 
poffible  from  what  is  impoflible,  truth  from  falfe- 
hood,  probability  from  improbability,  if  it  be  not 
guided  by  general  rules:  which  rules  confift  of  gene- 
ral, metaphylical  and  logical  truths.  Thus,  in  prac- 
tice, fubjedtive  and  objedtive  reafon  are  infeparable, 
Befides,  the  human  underftanding  cannot  a<5b  other- 
wife  than  according  to  the  laws  of  mind.  Thefe  laws 
require  it  to  have  aflbciated  conceptions,  and  con- 
fequently  to  endeavour  to  make  the  knowledge  newly 
acquired,  whether  by  experience,  or  imparted  in- 
formation, agree  with  the  ftock  of  ideas  which  it 

had 
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had  already  collefted.  This  mud  more  efpecialfy 
be  the  cafe,  if  the  newly  acquired  knowledge  become 
an  effeftual  principle  of  a6lion.  If,  in  our  inquiries, 
we  do  not  fet  out  immediately  from  the  firll  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge,  we  mufi  at  leaft  fuppofe  them 
to  be  already  proved :  and  the  more  diftant  our 
inquiry  from  thefe  firft  principles,  or  the  more  in- 
termediate ideas  and  experience  are  required  to  con- 
nect them,  the  m.ore  extenfive  the  knowledge,  and 
u\Q  more  numerous  the  preparatory  ideas  that  we 
mud  alTume,  if  we  would  purfue  our  inquiry  in  a 
rational  manner.  The  ftudy  of  revealed  religion 
feems  to  me  to  be  no  exception  to  this.  Revealed 
religion  prefuppofes  not  only  rational  men,  but  de- 
monftrated  rational  truths,  as,  without  thefe,  no  rati- 
onal fubjeft  could  be  an  objeft  of  thought,  and, 
without  thefe  and  their  application,  the  meaning  of 
any  thing  revealed  could  not  be  clearly  perceived 
©r  determined,  or  we  could  not  difcover  what  it  was 
intended  to  teach  us.  Any  inftrudion,  even  though 
from  God,  if  delivered  in  human  words,  may  be 
mifconftrued  and  mifapplied.  To  guard  againft  fiTch 
mifconftruftion,  and  to  difcover  the  true  and  proper 
fenfe  of  it,  man  has  no  help  but  reafon.  This  how- 
ever he  cannot  exercife,  unlefs  he  confine  himfelf  to 
the  rules  of  reafoning  rightly,  and  judge  from  truths 
already  known. 

This  is  obvioufly  the  cafe  in  paffages  that,  lite- 
rally taken,  contradidl  each  other :  as  when  parts  of 
the  human  body  are  attributed  to  God,  and  it  is 
again  faid,  that  he  is  a  fpirit,  and  that  a  fpirit  has 
neither  fleih  nor  blood :  or  when  it  is  faid,  that  he 
has  repented  of  fomething,  and  again,  that  he  is  not 
a  mart  that  he  fhould  repent.  How  Ihall  we  decide 
which  of  thefe  expreffions  are  to  be  taken  in  a  literal 
fenfe,  when  the  fcriptures  do  not  plainly  t^U  us  that 
thefe  are  to  be  underftood  figuratively,  and  thofe  as 
ftriftly  true  ?  Here  the  known  principle  of  explain- 
ing 
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itig  one  paiTage  by  another  is  inapplicable,  and  un- 
able to  deternnine  the  doubtful  meaning.     The  ob- 
vious contradi6lion  renders  it  a  party,  and  thus  it 
can  decide  nothing.     Nay,  what  is  ftill  more,  itfelf 
appeals  to  the  decifion  of  reafon  3  and  when  it  fays, 
God  cannot  repent,  as  he  is  not  a  man,  it  refers  to 
reafon,  and  its  principles  and  ideas  of  God  and  many 
and  wills  it  .to  compare  thefe  ideas,  that  from  the 
comparifon  it  may  perceivethe  jufticeof  the  affertion, 
that  God  cannot  repent.     But  a  reafon  as  void  of  all 
ideas,  principles,  and  fundamental  truths,  as  unprac- 
tifed  in  their  application,  would  be  as  incapable  of 
judging  on  this  fubjedb,  as  the  raw  and  uncultivated 
underftanding  of  a  child,  or  a  totally  ignorant  and 
unthinking  man.      Hence   it   is   clear,    that  when 
reafon  determines  in  favour  of  the  propofition,  that 
God  is  a  fpirit  and  cannot  repent,  it  is  done  in  con- 
fequence  of  general  principles,  and  rational  notions 
of  God  and  his  nature.     The  fame  is  it  in  cafes 
where  the  fcriptures  deliver  apparently  contradiftorjr 
proportions,  relative  to  man,  his  moral  nature,  con- 
verfion,  amendment,  or  future  reward  and  puniHi- 
ment.     Thus  it  would  feem  from  many  paflages, 
that  the  forgivenefs  of  a  finner,  his  acceptance  with 
God,    and  his  falvation,    are  arbitrary  gifts  of  the 
Deity,    not   proportioned   to   the   reftitude   of   his  • 
thoughts    and   aftions,    but   founded   on   fomewhat 
foreign  and  external  to  him.     But  then  there  are 
numerous  other  paflages  that  fay  juft  the  contrary  ; 
that  man  Ihall  reap  what  he  lows,  that  every  one 
fhall  receive  according  to  his  works,  be  they  good 
or  evil,  and  that  he  muft  forfake  what  is  evil,  and 
learn  to  do  good,  if  he  would  obtain  grace  and  for- 
givenefs of  God.     That  thefe  and  fimilar  paflages 
apparently  contradift  each  other,  muft  be  obvious  to 
every  one.     But  how  Ihall  we  remove  thefe  contra- 
diftions  ?     Who  fhall  decide  what  we  are  to  under- 
ftand  figuratively,   what  literally  ?     Not  the  fcrip- 
tures I 
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tures :  as  they  do  not  fay,  this  is  fpoken  metapho- 
rically, and  that  is  fimple  truth.  Reafon  then  rauft 
be  our  fole  judge.  But  reafon  can  judge  only  from 
what  it  has  difcovered  to  be  true,  by  experience,  and 
refleftion  on  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
laws  of  its  alterations. 

It  may  be  faid,  were  reafon  fo  exalted,  it  would  be 
totally  infufceptible  of  inftru6lion ;  and  man  could 
learn  nothing  by  faith,  or  from  revelation,  which  he 
might  not  acquire  by  his  reafon  left  to  itfelf  This 
objeftion  is,  I  think,  already  obviated,  by  what  I 
have  faid  above  of  the  nature  of  faith.  It  may  not 
be  fuperfluous,  however,  to  add  a  few  obfervations. 
Speculative  doftrines  contrary  to  reafon,  if  there  be 
fuch,  cannot  be  imparted  by  revelation,  or  received 
and  comprehended  by  reafon.  With  refpe6t  to  fuch 
as  are  above  reafon,  or  which  cannot  be  brought  to 
harmonize  with  what  man  muft  know  and  acknow- 
ledge as  truth,  by  any  reflection,  or  by  exercifmg 
the  underftanding  to  all  eternity,  the  cafe  is  more 
doubtful.  It  is  not  probable  indeed,  that  thefe 
ihould  be  the  object  of  faith,  and  the  fubje6t  of  a 
divine  revelation,  if  the  defign  of  the  revelation  were 
to  perfeft  the  human  mind  and  will,  and  if  our  faith 
were  fometime  or  other  to  be  changed  thereby  into 
fight.  Fa6ts,  however,  the  promulgation  of  which 
has  an  influence  on  the  peace  and  improvement  of 
man,  fafls  abfolutely  undifcoverable  by  reafoning 
a  priori;  counfels  and  defigns  of  God  with  refpedl:  to 
man,  which,  though  perfedtly  confonant  to  reafon, 
that  is,  to  a  rational  knowledge  of  God  and  man, 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  reafon  of  this  or  that 
man,  or  at  this  or  that  period,  or  obfcurely,  imper- 
feftly,  and  not  early  enough  known ;  in  fliort,  prac- 
tical truths  which  muft  be  approved  by  reafon,  on 
ferious  and  fteady  reflexion,  though  not  to  be  known 
as  inconteftably  certain  without  the  immediate  and 
extraordinary  afliftance  and  inftrudion  of  God,  may, 

and 
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^nd  mufl  be,  the  fubjeds  of  divine  revelation.  Who 
will  venture  to  deny,  that  they  are  a  fuitable  objedt 
of  it  ?  Reafon  would  believe  fuch  a  revelation  as 
fufficiently  fapported  by  divine  authority,  that  is, 
would  admit  it  as  true,  ufe,  and  apply  it,  till  it 
became  convinced  of  its  utility  by  experience,  and 
learnt  to  perceive  by  earneft  refledlion  how  true  it 
was,  how  worthy  of  the  Deity  from  whom  it  came, 
how  fuitable  to  the  nature,  wants,  and  willies  of 
man,  and  how  perfectly  confonant  to  his  trueft  and 
beil  knowledge  of  things.  If  we  liften  to  reafon,  it 
is  eafy  to  perceive  that  we  are  far  from  knowing  every 
thing  necelTary  to  our  happinefs  here  and  hereafter. 
We  find  that,  in  many  cafes,  we  muft  aft  under  the 
diretlion,  and  according  to  the  inftruftions  of  others 
who  know  more  than  ourfelves.  We  feel  that  we 
muft  learn,  and  learn  on,  and  that  for  this  purpofe 
we  muft  admit  and  employ,  on  the  authority  of  others, 
many  things,  the  truth  of  which  we  cannot  difcover 
from  our  own  ftock  of  knowledge,  till  we  increafe 
in  underftanding,  and  become  capable  of  walking 
without  afliftance.  Should  we  not  learn  then  from 
our  wife  and  good  Creator,  ftiould  we  not  truft  to  his 
fupreme  authority,  that  what  he  reveals  to  us  is  true, 
good,  and  beneficial  ?  How  extremely  foolifh  and 
abfurd  would  it  be,  to  delpife  his  inilrudtions  to  fal- 
vation,  becaufe  they  had  not  entered  into  our  own 
minds  !  How  fenfelefs  not  to  wait  with  patience  the 
time,  when  all  his  precepts  and  ordinances  fhall  be 
juftified  to  our  reafon,  by  a  juft  application  of 
them ! 

The  duty  and  office  of  realbn  in  general,  with 
refpeft  to  a  divine  precept,  may  be  conveniently 
explained,  from  the  fteps  to  be  taken  by  the  go- 
vernor of  a  remote  province,  on  receiving  orders 
from  his  king,  or  by  a  judge,  who  hears  the  tefti- 
mony  of  witnefTes,  and  is  thence  to  difcover  the  truth. 
The  firft  will  require  from  the  meffenger  who  brings 
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him  the  command  a  clear  credential,  and  a  fuffictenC 
confirmation  that  he  is  adualiy  fent  from  the  king. 
When  he  is  affured  of  this,  he  will  endeavour  to 
underfland  the  king's  orders,  and  if  they  be  in  fome 
pafTages  doubtful  and  obfcure,  he  will  carefully  call 
to  his  affiftance  the  rules  of  found  criticifm,  and  all 
the  knowledge  he  has  of  the  monarch's  charader, 
notions,  and  defigns.  If  he  be  aclually  a  wife  and 
good  king,  he  will  not  be  difpkafed  with  his  vice- 
gerent for  explaining  palTages  that  feem  to  hirn  ob- 
fcure, contradiftoiT  to  other  paffages,  incompatible 
with  the  known  character  of  the  king,  or  militating 
againil  his  defigns,  by  other  parts  of  his  inflruftions 
that  are  more  confonant  to  his  ideas  of  his  mailer's 
thoughts.  If  he  be  no  tyrant,  and  fuppofe  and  re- 
quire from  his  delegates  reafon  and  conviftion,  he 
will  not  in  fuch  a  cafe  expe6l  the  facrifice  and  re- 
nunciation of  reafon,  but  rather  that  it  be  applied 
with  all  pofTible  attention.  Thus,  when  the  point  is 
to  prove  whether  that  which  is  delivered  to  him  as 
the  king's  command  adlually  be  fo,  or  not,  and  alfa 
when  he  is  to  inquire  how  the  command  is  to  be 
iinderflood,  reafon  mufl  be  employed,  and  there 
occurs  no  oppofition  betwixt  reafon  and  faith.  Differ- 
ent indeed  would  be  the  cafe,  were  the  king  an  arbi- 
trary defpoti  and  differently  muft  the  viceroy  a6t, 
were  he  confcious  that  his  mafter  was  accuftomed  to 
ifTue  contradi6tory  and  futile  commands.  The  more 
ufe  he  made  of  reafon,  the  more  woiild  he  gain  the 
efleem  of  a  wife  monarch.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  cafe  of 
the  delivery  of  a  divine  revelation  to  be  as  if  we  were 
to  hear  and  examine  v/itnefTes,  and  thereby  to  judge 
of  a  certain  important  faft;  fhould  we  renounce  reafon, 
or  fet  up  faith  as  contradiflory  to  it,  we  can  think  but 
little  to  the  purpofe.  To  judge  whether  the  teftimo- 
nies  be  admifTible,  or  not,  is  evidently  a  duty  of  rea- 
fon, and  the  proper  occupation  of  it.  It  is  equally 
impolTible  to  deny,  that  reafon  muft  examine  the  words 
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of  the  witnefles,  compare  them  with  one  another,  fife 
them,  and  thus  difcover  the  truth.  On  what  grounds 
can  any  cafe  be  exempted  from  the  inveftigation  and 
decifion  of  reafon,  by  means  of  which  we  a,frive  at 
the  truth,  and  proper  nature  of  fafts  ?  If  an  appeal 
be  made  to  paflages  of  fcripture  which  fet  reafon 
at  nought,  either  they  fpeak  not  of  pure  and  found 
reafon,  but  of  the  underftanding  of  men  blinded  by 
prejudices,  who  obey  their  paffions,  and  liften  not 
to  its  didates  -,  or  it  is  faid,  as  in  that  well  known 
palTage,  according  to  which  reafon  mull  commence 
under  the  direftion  of  faith,  that  our  reafon  muft  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  divine  dodrines  and  pre- 
cepts by  divine  authority,  and,,  in  cafes  where  we 
are  ignorant,  and  require  to  be  enlightened  by  God, 
be  aifured  of  our  ignorance,  our  need  of  divine 
inftruftion,  and  its  utility  and  advantages.  Befides, 
this  pafTage  evidently  fpeaks  of  moral  precepts,  or 
doftrines  that  require  to  be  obeyed.  This  is  exadlly 
the  cafe  where  reafon  itfelf  commands  us  to  follow 
the  wifer  and  better  views  of  Godj  and  there  muft 
human  reafon  be  convinced,  that  not  it,  but  the 
fupreme  reafon  of  God  muft  guide  us  by  faith. 

Let  us  apply  this  general  theory  of  faith  to  the 
chriftian  in  particular.  Suppofing  its  juftice,  it  will, 
I  hope,  remove  many  difficulties,  and  throw  the 
neceflary  light  on  the  foregoing  propofition  of  our 
author.  In  the  firft  place,  it  will  be  clear  why  faith 
in  God,  and  Jefus  Chrift,  are  fo  frequendy  and  ex- 
prefsly  required.  However  high  and  advantageous 
ideas  we  may  form  of  the  force  and  extent  of  human 
reafon,  thefe  ideas  would  only  hold  of  the  maturer 
reafon  of  the  wifer  f^w.  The  greater  part  of  man- 
kind we  muft  confider  as  in  a  ftate  of  childhood, 
embracing  intelligible  moral  truths  lefs  from  the 
exercife  and  application  of  their  own  mental  facul- 
ties than  on  the  authority  of  credible  witneifes,  and 
confequently  through  faith.  When  I  confider  how 
Z  z  2  .  uncultivated 
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tincukivatedj  how  unprafliled,  the  under  (landing  of 
moft  men  is,  and,  according  to  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  world  and  of  human  life,  muft  be,  and  hov? 
greatly 'they  require  a  pofitive  inflruction  and  con- 
firmation of  .the  moral  truths  neceffary  to  the  peace 
and  improvement  of  man;  I  cannot  agree  with  thofe 
divines,  who  confider  the  difcovery  of  abfolutely  in- 
fcrutable  and  incomprehenfible  truths,  or  myfteries, 
in  the  theological  fenfe  of  the  word,  as  indifpenfable 
charaderiftics  of  a  divine  revelation.  Surely  a  reve- 
lation would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  goodnefs  of 
God,  if  it  only  imparted,  and  eftabiifhed  on  unequi- 
vocal authority,  inflru6live  moral  truths  of  impor- 
tance to  all  mankind :  nay,  if  it  only  difclofed  fome 
falutary  counfel,  which  reafon  itfelf  would  hereafter 
have  difcovered,  though  not  for  ages  j  or  if  it  cor- 
refted  falfe  principles,  on  which  the  world  had  hi- 
therto built  its  grounds  of  confolation,  or  its  fyftem 
of  moral  duties.* 

Should 


*  This,  in  my  opinion  holds  good,  particularly  of  the  dodrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate  of  retribution. 
This  doftrine,  unqueftionably,  was  not  unknown  to  mankind  in 
the  earlieft  ages,  and  feems  fo  indifpenfable  to  man's  peace,  and 
fo  defirable  to  every  mind,  not  wholly  corrupted  and  depraved, 
that  men  willingly  and  eagerly  embrace  whatever  has  the  leaft 
appearance  of  fupporting  this  doftrine.  Thus  men  contented 
themfelves  with  the  feeble  and  conjeftural  arguments  of  a 
Socrates  and  a  Plato  ;  or  rather  they  wanted  them  not,  at  a  period 
when  they  did  not  fo  much  reafon  themfelves  into  a  belief  of  it, 
as  build  their  faith  on  the  teftimony  of  tradition,  and  certain  ob- 
fcure  perceptions  which  the  mind  felt  of  its  immortality.  But 
as  the  original  fimplicity  of  manners  gradually  difappeared,  free- 
thinking  and  depravity  gained  ground ;  when  ftronger  and  more 
generally  inftruftive  proofs  became  neceffary  to  fatisfy  the  fceptic 
philofopher,  and  convince  the  contemner  of  morals.  Not  long 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  thefe  inquiries  had  been  purfued  fo 
far,  that  men  began  to  perceive  the  weaknefs  and  infufficiency  of 
the  arguments  adduced  in  fupport  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul ;  but  ftill  they  were  incapable  of  fubftituting  more  valid 
;ind  powerful  ones  in  their  Head.     In  this  intermediate  ftate,  a 
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Should  the  divine  revelation  furnifh  the  oc- 
cafion  of  a  great  revolution,  ftill  might  I  venture  to 
deternnine  how  far  it  is  conformable  to  the  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  of  God,  to  impart  it  immediately  to 
mankind.  For  the  many,  and  even  for  the  wifer 
few,  at  leaft  in  the  gloomy  hour  of  doubt,  faith  in 
the  divine  teftimony  will  be  partly  an  indifpenfable, 
and  partly  an  additional  affurance  of  thofc  funda- 


belief  fo  indifpenfable  to  the  rendering  man  tranquil,  and  exciting 
him  to  virtue,  appeared  very  doubtful  to  thinking  minds. 

The  moft  virtuous  of  mankind,  a  Cato,  a  Brutus,  who  fo  ar- 
dently wifhed  that  this  dodrine  might  be  true,  were  not  fuffici- 
ently  convinced  of  it  by  the  arguments  of  a  Plato.  How  would 
they  have  rejoiced,  how  thankful  would  they  have  been,  to  have 
received  a  clearer  light,  and  ftronger  confirmation  on  this  fub- 
je£t !  How  muft  they  have  wiftied  to  have  been  freed  from  their 
anxious  doubts .'  This  light,  this  confirmation,  fo  fuitable  and 
neceffary  to  the  ftate  of  the  world  at  that  time,  the  gofpel  of  jefus 
imparted  to  us.  In  this  view,  it  could  not  have  been  promulgated 
at  a  more  feafonable  time.  Even  amongft  tlie  Jca's,  a  very  re- 
fpeflable  it^  denied  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate 
of  retribution  ;  and  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Teftament  was  fo 
little  calculated  to  oppofe  this  continually  fpreading  difbelief,  that 
the  notion  of  a  future  ftate,  held  by  the  other  Jevvifti  fefts,  was 
not  fo  much  founded  on  this,  as  on  tradition,  and  mere  human 
authority.  I  muft  here  obferve,  by  the  bye,  that  this  confideration 
throws  fome  light  on  the  queftion,  whether  the  chriftian  revelation 
has  contributed  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  world,  and  in 
what  degree.  For  were  the  civilized,  poliihed,  and  reafoning 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  time  of  Chrift's  coming,  in  danger  of 
utterly  lofmg  this  belief,  which,  as  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  is 
indifpenfable  both  to  the  knowledge  and  exercife  of  man's  general 
duties,  and  of  falling  into  the  moft  immoral  free- thinking,  and 
comfortlefs  fcepticifm ;  chriftianity,  had  it  only  prevented  this 
extreme  depravity,  and  been  a  powerful  remedy  againft  the  abfo- 
lute  want  of  religion  accompanying  it,  would  have  been  one  of 
the  beft  and  moft  important  gifts  of  God.  With  refpeft  to  this 
queftion,  as  many  of  the  partifans  of  chrlfliantty  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  we  are  to  confider  not  merely  the  pofitive  improvements 
which  it  has  introduced  into  the  world,  but  alfo  the  many  and 
great  corruptions  which  it  has  prevented  :  not  merely  how  much 
the  praftical  principles  and  conduft  of  men  have  been  correfted 
and  improved  by  the  chriftian  revelation,  but  how  much  worfe  the 
world  would  have  been,  had  it  not  been  promulgated. 

Z  7,  2  mental 
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mental   principles  of  religion,  that  there  is  a  God, 
and  that  he  will   reward  all  who  feek  him.     The 
more  unpraftifed  the  human  underftanding  in  early 
ages,    the  more  neceffary  was  the  principle  of  faith. 
Therefore  God   required  it  from  his  firfl:  worfhip- 
pers :    therefore  was  fo  great  a  value   fet   upon  it, 
and  it  was  imputed  to  Abraham    as  righteoufnefs. 
I  cannot  here  omit  an  obfervation  that  particularly 
ihews  the  neceffity  of  religious  faith.    I  muil  how- 
ever refer  back  to  what  1  have  already  faid  on  the 
too  early  exercife  of  the  aflive  powers  of  the  mind, 
or  propenfity  to  liberty,    as  a  probable  ground   of 
moral  evil.      This  early  propenfity   to  liberty  will 
determine  a  man  in  the  choice  of  what  is  good  or 
evil,   before  he   has   to  guide  him  any  knowledge, 
or  judgment  of  them,    or  views  derived  from  re- 
membrance of   the   pad,    and    a    profpeft   to  the 
future.      There    is    no   remedy  for   this  evil  more 
powerful  than  faith,  or  a  rational  confidence  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  wife  and  well-meaning  guide.     By 
this  alone  can  the  wild  propenfity  to  liberty  be  re- 
itrained,    and    man's  unbridled    felf-will,    his   dan- 
gerous curiofity,  his  inquilitive  wherefore,   and   his 
inclination   to    extend   his   conceptions,    be  fo   fet- 
tered as  to  occafion  him  the  lead  poffible  prejudice, 
though  not  forcibly  fupprcfTed.      How  completely 
would  this   be  effedled,  if  God  gave  mankind,    in 
his  fon  Jefus  Chrift,  a  perfed:  and  divine  man  as  a 
competent  guide,  meriting  their  cenfidence  by  every 
thing  capable  of  obtaining  it  from  a  rational  being  ! 
In  him 'then  would  they  have  an  exprefs  image  of 
God,  equal  to  their  comprehenfion,  a  pattern  of  every 
excellence,  and  their  leader  in  the  path  of  perfe6tion 
and  happinefs. 

Now  if  Jefus  Chrift  be  fuch  a  guide  to  man,  and 
if,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  cafe,  all  the  ap- 
pellations given  him  in  the  fcriptures,  all  the  benefits 
he  has  beftowed  on  mankind,  and  all  that  he  has 
^  done 
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tione  or  fuffered  for  them,  be  reducible  to  this  idea,* 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  faith  in  him  muft  be  an 
adlive  confidence,  fuch  a  confidence  as  a  traveller, 
about  to  perform  an  unknown  and  dangerous  jour- 
ney, muft  have  in  a  trufty  and  experienced  guide. 
Evidently  Chrift  our  Saviour  condufts  us  to  a  point, 
at  which,  without  him,  we  could  not  arrive,  or,  at 
kaft,  not  fo  eafily,  conveniently^  and  certainly;  or 
he  renders  us  capable  of  attaining  a  happinels,  by 
means  of  our  faith  in  him,  which  otherwife  we 
could  not  reach.  But  much  as  he  may  do  for  us, 
ftill  fomething  is  left  for  ourfelves  to  perform.  The 
high  value  of  the  fervices  he  has  done  us,  and  his 
labours  to  promote  our  welfare,  by  no  means  ex- 
empt us  from  the  duty  of  endeavouring  after  our 
own  happinefs :  and  though  he  has  rendered  it  pof- 
fible  for  us  to  be  happy  in  God,  he  has  not  removed 
the  necefTity  of  our  carefully,  fincerely,  and  unin- 
terruptedly treading  in  his  fteps,  according  to  the 
inftruftion,  encouragement,  and  fupport  that  he  has 
given,  and  will  give  us.  Were  it  not  fo,  we  muft 
prefume,  that  he  meant  to  plunge  our  inclinations  to 
good  into  a  lethargic  ftupor,  and  quiet  our  minds 
under  the  dominion  of  fin.  So  were  Chrift  the  Jer- 
vant  of  fin.  God  forbid.  So  had  he  merely  afTured 
us  of  forgivenefs,  and  brought  us  comfortable  and 
joyful  tidings,  without  requiring  of  us  any  applica- 
tion of  them  conducive  to  the  increafe  of  truth, 
righteoufnefs,  and  perfection,  but  rather  fuch  as 
muft  prevent  it.  He  would  have  imparted  to  us 
the  hope  of  happinefs,  and  offered   us  the  greateft 


*  To  guard  againft  any  mifconftruftion,  as  if  I  thus  reprefent- 
ed  Jefus  merely  as  a  teacher  and  pattern  to  the  world,  let  me 
obferve,  that  I  hold  him  for  a  guide  who  makes  imitation  poffible 
to  his  imitators,  fmooths  the  way  for  them,  removes  the  obllacles 
that  might  retard  them,  and  in  Ihort  performs  every  thing  necef- 
fary,  that  they  who  are  led  by  him  need  only  truft  in  him,  and 
ijeadfaftly  follow  him,  to  obtain  their  end. 

Z  z  4  advantages. 
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advantages,  without  making  the  abfolutely  necelTary 
qualification  on  the  fide  of  man  a  condition  of  the 
poffeflion  of  this  happinefs,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of 
thefe  advantages.  Thus  the  moft  perfect  mafter 
muft  have  fought  to  lead  his  fcholars  to  his  happinefs 
indeed,  but  not  to  his  virtues  and  perfeftion.  As 
to  believe  this  v^ould  be  blafpheming  the  holy 
Jefus,  and  his  fervices  to  mankind,  and  as  it  is  pal- 
pably repugnant  to  man's  reafon  and  nature,  and  to 
the  aflertions  of  Jefus  and  his  firft  difciples,  we  dare 
not  give  fo  narrow  a  fignification  to  faith  in  Chriftj 
to  which  the  happinefs  imparted  and  infured  by  him 
is  promifed,  as  to  confine  it  to  any  one  part  of  what 
he  has  done  and  fuffered  for  us.  However  good, 
and  apparently  pious,  the  intention  of  the  common 
limited  definition  of  faith  to  falvation,  that  the  blood 
and  death  of  Chrift  conftitute  its  fole  object,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  expofed  to  a  mifconftru6bion  not  un- 
frequent,  and  to  an  abufe  almoft  inevitable  to  the 
unthinking.*  This  makes  it  poflible  for  many 
chriftians  to  fet  their  minds  at  peace,  without  thinking 
of  amending  their  lives,  or  deeming  it  at  all  neceffary. 
This>  as  I  fhall  hereafter  more  fully  fhew,  renders 
the  tranfition  from  faith  to  good  works,  or  to  righte- 
oufnefs,  not  lefs  difficult  in  praftice  than  in  theory. 
This  makes  a  chriftian  capable  of  faying:  I  have 
faith,  and  thou  works. 

Experience  feems  to  me  fufficiendy  to  fhew  that 
the  pernicious  confequences  above-mentioned  arife 
from  fuch  a  confined  notion  of  faith,  and  that  the 
dodrine  of  juftification  and  falvation  by  faith  alone 


*  Let  me  not  here  be  mifunderftood.  I  am  far  from  de- 
nying that  the  blood  of  Chrift,  which  was  Ihed  for  the  fms  of 
the  world,  is  an  objeft,  and  indeed  an  important  objedl  of  the 
faith  to  falvation.  I  only  maintain  that  the  objeft  of  this  faith  is 
liot  only  the  death  of  Jefus,  and  the  doftrin.es  immediately 
.relative  to  it,  but  alfo  every  other  dodritie  and  precept  of  Jefus. 
and  his  apoiUes. 

promotes 
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promotes  fuch  unchriftian  abufes  j  and  every  intelli- 
gent preacher,  who  attends  to  the  way  of  thinking 
of  his  hearers,  will  find  chrillians  enow  v/ho  think  in 
this  manner,  as  a  man  whom  I  well  know,  and  not 
one  of  the  lower  clafs,  thought  proper  to  explain  his 
lentiments  in  this  manner,  when  exhorted  to  amend 
his  life,  and  exercife  the  pradical  virtues  of  chrifti-- 
anity.  But,  faid  he,  if  I  muft  do  all  myfelf,  what 
does  it  avail  me,  that  Chrift  has  done  it  ?  He  has 
done  it  once  for  me,  and  payed  my  debt ;  why  then 
fhould  I  pay  it  again  ?  —  It  may  be  replied,  indeed, 
to  chriftians  who  think  in  this  manner,  that  their  faith 
muft  be  adive.  But  ftill,  if  its  proper  effence,  and 
whole  value,  be  placed  merely  in  the  appropriation 
and  acceptation  of  the  facrifice  of  Chrift,  I  do  not 
fee  why  good  works,  that  are  frequently  fo  much 
depreciated,  are  abfolutely  necelTary ;  particularly, 
as  on  the  common  fyftem  it  cannot  well  be  denied 
that  a  man,  after  a  continued  courfe  of  wickednefs, 
may,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  if  he  only  accept  the 
merits  of  Chrift,  and  confidently  believe  that  he  has 
paid  and  performed  every  thing  for  him,  be  acquitted 
of  his  debt,  and  co.nfequently  obtain  forgivenefs. 
Other  motives  to  virtue,  though  good  in  themfelves, 
will  be  too  weak  to  countervail  the  deep-rooted 
prejudice  of  the  fuperfluoufnefs  of  our  good  adions, 
and  of  faith  in  Chrift  being  a  fufficient  compenfa- 
tion  for  them.  Their  power  will  be  fo  much  the  lefs, 
as  men  commonly  conceive  their  future  happinefs  to 
be  fomething  pofitive,  depending  more  on  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  God,  than  the  virtuous  difpofition  of  the 
mind ;  and  as  the  maxim,  which  cannot  be  too  much 
or  too  carefully  inculcated,  that  virtue  itfelf  is,  and 
ever  will  be  happinefs,  is  generally  decried  and 
abjured  as  atheiftical.  This  probably  is,  becaufe  the 
dodrine,  that  a  mere  confidence  in  the  merits  and 
virtues  of  another,  or  the  wifti.  to  be  juftified  by  ano- 
ther, renders  man  capable  of  falvation,  muft  fall  to 

the 
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the  ground,  as  foon  as  it  is  admitted  to  be  true,  that 
a  virtuous  mind  is  happy  in  every  point  of  its  exiftence 
fo  far  only  as  it  has  loved  and  pradifed  do?hg  good, 
and  that  a  vicious  mind  muft  be  puniihed  in  every 
ftate,  in  proportion  as  it  has  loved  and  exercifed  evil. 
Some  endeavour  here  to  avail  themfelves  of  a  dif- 
tin6lion,  and  fay  :  happinefs  will  be  obtained  only  by 
means  of  faith,  but  degrees  of  it  \v\\\  be  awarded  in 
proportion  as  this  faith  difplays  itfelf  in  works.  But 
whoever  maintains  this,  muft  at  leaft  prefume,  that 
the  point  at  which  faith  begins  muft  have  a  pre- 
ponderant tendency  to  good,  that  the  mind  of  a 
believer  muft  be  converted  from  a  predominant  love 
of  fin  to  a  fuperior  love  of  virtue,  and  that  the  crooked 
way  muft  be  left,  and  the  ftrait  way  entered  upon, 
at  leaft  a  fingle  ftep.  In  this  ftate  the  believer  may- 
be confidered  as  a  convalefcent,  who,  now  the  crifis 
of  his  difeafe  is  paft,  begins  to  find  himfelf  fomewhat 
eafier  and  better. 

That  God  may  remit  all  pofitive  puniftiments  to 
fuch  a  man,  on  account  of  his  faith,  is  not  utterly 
inconceivable.  For  as  thefe  relate  to  his  former  ftate 
of  unbelief,  and  would  bring  him  to  reflection  and 
knowledge,  being  no  longer  neceffary  in  his  believ- 
ing ftate,  at  leaft  as  far*  as  they  tended  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  they  might  confequently  be  remitted.  But 
ftill  this  is  the  loweft  degree  of  happinefs  that  can 
be  afcribed  to  him,  unlefs  fomething  pofitive  or 
arbitrary  be  fuppofed,  vv'hich,  by  a  kind  of  miracle, 
has  lifted  him  to  a  higher  degree  than  his  virtue  has 
acquired,  or  could  reach  in  fo  ftiort  a  time,  and 
without  the  praflice  of  any  good  work.  If  this  be 
admitted,  I  lee  no  reafon  v;hy  we  may  not  admit 
^very  degree  of  happinefs  to  be  equally  arbitrary, 
if,  however,  it  be  reje£led  here,  fo  it  muft  in  refpe6b 
to  happinefs  on  the  whole.  Befides,  happinefs  itfelf 
cannot  be  conceived  without  the  idea  of  fome  degree 
of  \t\  and  confequently  there  is  nothing  contradictory 
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in  the  fuppofition  of  its  having  degrees.  .  Can  any 
creature  poffefs  happinefs,  without  poffeffing  it  in 
fome  determinate  degree  ?  Now  what  holds  of  hap- 
pinefs in  general,  holds  of  every  degree  of  it,  and 
'vice  verja.  Either  happinefs  in  general,  and  every 
degree  of  it,  is  exadlly  proportional  and  adequate  to 
the  frame  of  men's  minds  and  adions,  or,  in  all  its 
degrees,  it  is  totally  independant  of  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  righteoufnefs. 

The  difficulty  of  explaining  how  faith  produces 
good  works,  and  the  fcientific  fkill  requlfite  to  do 
this,  feem  to  be  a  confiderable  obftacle  with  regard 
to  practical  chriftianity  to  thofe  who  poffefs  not  fuch 
fkill.  This  is  openly  avowed  by  a  very  celebrated 
and  worthy  divine  of  our  church.*  It  muft  be 
allowed  that  it  is  difficult  to  Ihew,  in  a  clear  and 
convincing  m^anner,  that  he  who  beheves  in  Chrift 
muft,  on  account  of  this  belief,  feel  himfelf  bound  to 
perform  good  works,  and  that  his  faith  muft  lead 
him  to  the  love  and  pra6lice  of  what  is  good.  It 
muft  be  difficult  to  fhew  how  faith  and  good  works 
are  connefted,  and  how  a  man's  inclination  and 
promptitude  to  virtue  are  co.mprehenfible  from  that 
difpofition  of  the  mind  which  we  term  faith.  Thus 
the  ideas  of  faith  and  good  works  muft  have  no  fuch 
intimiate  connection,  no  fuch  clear  and  natural  relation 
to  each  other,  that  we  may  infer  one  from  the  other, 
without  the  aid  of  one  or  more  intermediate  pofitions. 
Hence  we  muft  reprobate  the  notion  of  faith  as  the 
fole  neceflary  mean  of  righteoufnefs  and  falvation,  in 
the  common  acceptation.  Good  works,  or  the  exer- 
cife  of  moral  virtue,  will  not  here  come  into  con- 


*  In  Ernefli's  Neue  Theol.  Bill.  Band.  I.  Seife  /\.S^,  it  is  faid, 
"  the  author  (the  learned  and  acute  Abbe  Schubert)  feems  to  be 
feduced  by  a  defire  of  demonftrating  how  good  works  proceed 
from  faith  :  i  commendable  attempt,  indeed,  but  far  more  dif- 
ficult than  is  imagined  by  thofe  who  fancy  they  have  fucceeded 
in  it. " 

fideration : 
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fideration :  God  does  not  confider  a  man  as  righteous, 
or  recompenfe  him,  becaufe  he  is  juft  and  good,  buc 
becaufe  he  believes  in  Chrift.'     Such  doftrine  alone 
could  give  birth  to  the  inveterate   difpute    on  the 
queftion  whether  good  works  be  neceffary  to  falva- 
tion ;  and  decide  it  fo  far  at  lead  to  their  prejudice, 
as  abfolutely  to  refufe  them  all  influence  and  relation 
to  the  forgivenefs  and  juftification  of  man.  However, 
as  the  fcriptures  fo  frequently  and  exprefsly  require 
the  ftate  of  good  v;orks,    or  virtuous  thoughts  and 
adions,  in  thofe  whofe  faith  renders  them  obje(5ls  of 
falvation,   other  motives  are  adduced  as  a  kind  of 
correftive,    to    prevent   abufes,    and  to   make   man. 
earneftly  feek  righteoufnefs.     Thus  it  is  faid,  that 
good  works  are  neceffary  as  they  are  the  fruits  of 
faith,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,   that  without  them  our 
faith  is  dead.     It  is  faid  that  good  works  are  necef- 
fary to  fhew  our  thankfulnefs  to  God,   and  to  our 
Redeemer,  though  the  latter  can  have  no  weight  with 
thofe  to  whom  it  is  moft  requifite  to  demonftrate  the 
heceflity  of  good  works.     Befides,  as  thankfulnefs  is 
itfelf  a  good  work,  this  is  faying  nothing  more  than 
'  that  a  man  muft  do  good  works,  becaufe  he  muft  do 
good  works.    Neither  does  it  appear  to  be  a  more 
powerful  motive  to  fay,  that  the  ftate  of  good  works 
belongs  to  that  order  of  things  in  which  God  makes 
us  happy.     For  good  works  muft   belong    to  this 
order  either  as  they  are  the  fruits  of  faith,    which 
is  no  new  motive,   being  included  in  the  firft;  or 
they  belong  to  it  as  a  particular  and  diftinft  part 
of  falvation,  independant  of  faith  j  which  is  contrary 
to  the  propofition  according  to  which  faith  is  the  fole 
condition  of  falvation. 

Thus  if  we  would  prove  the  neceffity  of  good 
works,  or  fharpen  the  incentives  to  righteous 
thoughts  and  aftions,  nothing  remains  but  to  betake 
ourfelves  to  the  firft  ground,-  namely,  that  good 
■works  muft  naturally  and  neceffarily  follow  a  faith 

fufficient 
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fufficient  to  falvation.  But  to  make  this  ground 
tenable,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  we  maintain  the 
necefTary  conned  ion  betwixt  faith  and  good  works, 
but  we  muft  aho  prove  it:  it  is  not  fufficient  that  we 
declare  a  faith  deftitute  of  good  works  falfe  and  dead, 
but  we  muft  alfo  deduce  the  neceffity  of  good  works, 
by  juft  and  clear  conclufions,  from  the  notion  of 
faith.  Thefe  conclufions  cannot  eafily  be  too  clear 
and  ftriking.  They  muft  be  capable  of  teaching 
every  one  to  know  what  faith  and  good  works  arc, 
and  to  compare  thefe  two  ideas  together.  They  con- 
cern the  moft  important  transition  from  knowing  to 
performing,  from  theory  to  pra6lice,  and  muft  be  fo 
clear  and  natural,  that  whoever  thinks  himfelf  obli- 
ged to  have  faith  muft,  by  means  of  an  infallible  and 
infeparable  aflbciation  of  ideas,  conceive  himfelf  obli- 
ged to  good  works,  if  he  have  a  juft  idea  of  faith. 
Thus  we  may  efteem  faith  the  fble  mean  of  falva^- 
tion,  without  detriment  to  righteoufnefs  and  virtue, 
fo  far  as  it  is  the  firft  principle  and  feed  of  moral 
good,  and  confider  it  as  that  which  conftitutes  man 
an  objefl  of  acceptance  with  God.  For  if,  where 
faith  is,  good  works  muft  necelTarily  and  unavoidably 
follow  i  and  if  they  to  whom  I  preach  faith,  as  foon 
as  they  know  what  it  is,  cannot  doubt  that  they  muft 
alfo  be  good  and  virtuous,  and  adlually  begin  to 
become  fo  the  inftant  they  believe ;  the  facred  caufe 
of  virtue  would  receive  no  injury  from  fuch  a  doc- 
trine. But  were  it  difficult  to  ftiew  how  good  works 
proceed  from  faith,  fuch  a  dodrine  would  be  eflen- 
tially  prejudicial  to  virtue.  This  difficulty  includes 
alfo  a  pra6tical  one  -,  that  of  evincing  an  adive  faith 
by  love,  or  good  works.  If  there  be  a  gap  betwixt 
faith  and  good  works,  with  refped  to  the  proof  of 
the  latter  proceeding  from  the  former,  not  eafily  to 
be  filled  up,  there  will  be  as  great  an  one  between 
them  when  applied  to  pradice,  which  will  be  an 
obftacle  to  the  ready  paftage  from  one  to  the  other. 

According 
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According  to  this  pofition,  it  would  be  difficult  for  ^ 
chriftian  who  lliould  rely  on  faith  as  the  only  con- 
dition neceffary  to  falvation,  to  convince  hinnfelf  of 
its  connexion  with  good  works,  or  of  the  indifpen- 
fable  neceffity  of  therei.  And  who  would  venture  to 
fay,  that  this  is  not  a  real  obftacle  to  good  works  ? 

For  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  I  will  throw  together 
in  few  words  what  has  been  already  faid.  It  is  moft 
clearly  expreffed  in  the  fcriptures  that  faith  and  good 
works  muft  be  united  in  them  who  would  be  faved. 
If  any  one  afk  me :  what  Hiall  I  do  to  be  faved  ?  I 
may  anfwer:  believe,  and  become  righteous,  that 
is,  do  good  works.  Thus  I  announce  both  as 
conditions  equally  neceffary  to  falvation.  It  would 
be  advantageous,  in  many  refpe6ls,  if  I  could  ihtw 
the  flrift  connection  of  thefe  two  conditions  j  but  it 
is  not  indifpenfably  neceffary.  For  it  is  not  lefs  in- 
cumbent on  us,  as  we  hope  for  falvation,  to  exer- 
cife  gobd  works,  becaufe  we  cannot  fliew  how  they 
proceed  from  faith.  I  might  anfwer,  indeed,  by 
faith  alone  thou  fliak  become  righteous,  and  be 
faved.  But  then  I  muft  fo  explain  faith,  that  the 
origin  of  good  works,  or  the  obligation  to  them, 
and  the  capacity  for  them,  fhould  be  moft  clearly 
perceptible  to  him.  If  I  cannot  do  this,  my  anfwer 
w^ould  be  untrue  and  cenfurable ;  and  if  I  can  only 
perform  it  by  means  of  much  labour,  Ikill,  and 
fcience,  it  would  be  defeftive. 

I  cannot  apprehend  that  the  idea  I  have  given  of 
faith  is,  in  this  refpedl,  open  to  objeftion.  I  do 
not  think  one  better  adapted  to  pra6lice  can  be  con- 
trived. But  is  it  adtually  the  idea  of  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures, and  not  of  philofophy  ?  In  the  firft  place,  it 
feems  to  me  to  be  fupported  by  Chrift's  faying  to 
Thomas :  bleffed  are  they  that  have  not  feen,  and 
yet  have  believed.'  For  hence  it  appears,  according 
to  my  opinion,  that  confidence  belongs  to  faith,  and 
indeed  confidence  in  the  authority  of  a  fjperior  know- 
ledge, 
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ledge,  and  its  teftimony.  But  Paul  tells  us  that  faith, 
in  the  proper  (znk  of  the  word,  fo  far  as  it  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  what  is  held  to  be  true,  is  juftly  oppo- 
fed  to  feeing,  either  with  the  eyes,  or  with  the  under- 
Handing.  W^e  walk  by  faith  J  not  hy  fight,  i  Cor.  v.  7, 
This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  definition  of  faith,  Heb. 
xi.  I.  Now  faith  is  the  fubfiance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  notjeen.  If  faith  be  the  fubilance,  or 
ground  of  hope,  it  mufl  be  produced  by  the  aclual 
fight  of  the  thing  hoped  for,  by  reafoning  and  our 
proper  knowledge,  or  by  the  credible  teftimony  of 
another.  But  that  the  latter  is  the  cafe  here,  and 
that  confequently  the  apoftle  underftands  by  faith  a 
conviftion  of  things  unfeen,  founded  not  on  our  own 
difcovery,  but  on  the  afiertions  of  a  credible  witnefs, 
and  arifing  from  our  confidence  in  him,  appears  to 
me  altogether  inconteftable :  more  efpecially,  i^  as 
what  precedes  and  what  follows  feem  to  indicate,  we 
are  not  to  underftand  by  the  unfeen  things  hoped  for 
the  happinefs  of  a  future  ftate,  which  might,  in  fome 
meafure,  be  previoufly  difcoverable  by  the  light  of 
reafon,  but  approaching  liberations  from  temporal 
oppreffions  and  perfecutions.  For  thefe  the  chriftians 
could  hope  on  no  other  grounds  than  their  truft  in 
the  promifes  of  Jefus,  and  only  fo  far  as  they  relied 
on  his  word :  thus  confidence  is  here  the  principal 
idea  of  faith.  This  clearly  appears,  too,  in  all  the 
inftances  of  faith  fubfequently  adduced  by  the  apoftle, 
particularly  in  what  is  faid  of  Abraham,  ver.  8.  By 
faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a  place 
which  he  fhould  after  receive  for  an  inheritance  obeyed  \ 
and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went.  He 
muft  have  had  an  abfolute  reliance,  then,  on  the 
promifes  of  God.  Still  more  clearly  is  it  expreffed 
of  Sara,  ver.  11.  Through  faith  alfo  Sara  her/elf  re- 
ceived firength  to  conceive  feed,  and  was  delivered  of  a 
child  when  fhe  was  pafi  age,  becaufe  fhe  judged  him 
faithful  zvho  had  promijed.     Of  Abraham  it  is  faid, 

ver. 
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ver.  17.  that  he  offered  up  IJaac  hy  faith  y  and  ver,  19. 
accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raije  him  up,  even  from 
the  dead.  Thefe  are  fufficient  examples  of  faith 
without  fight  or  knowledge,  in  which  the  believers 
held  fomething  to  be  true,  through  confidence  in  the 
power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  of  God,  which  they 
had  not  feen,  and  which  in  their  judgment  mufl  have 
appeared  mofl  improbable. 

Though  of  the  things  which  Chrift  has  tefliiied 
to  us,  either  by  his  word,  or  by  his  aftions  and 
fufFerings,  there  are  many  that  may  be  conje6tured 
or  inferred  by  reafon,  and  which  therefore,  as  it 
leems,  we  do  not  properly  believe,  or  deem  to  be 
true  from  confidence  in  his  word ;  fo  that  the  term 
faith  is  not  flridtly  applicable  to  them. :  let  it  ftill  be 
remembered  that  they  are,  and  will  remain  objects 
of  faith  to  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  and  muft 
be  believed  by  all  who  have  not  cultivated  and 
exercifed  their  reafon,  through  confidence  in  credi- 
ble teftimony.  This  is  no  objection  to  my  idea  and 
ufe  of  the  word  faith.  The  queftion  is  not  what  is 
capable  of  being  difcovered  by  reafon,  but  what 
aftually  has  been,  or  will  be,  by  that  of  the  majo- 
rity .of  mankind.  It  is  a  mofl  ineflimable  benefit  of 
God,  and  a  fervice  for  which  we  can  never  be  fufE- 
ciently  thankful  to  Chrifl,  that  the  important  tr^aths 
of  God's  paternal  affeftion  to  man,  of  a  future  life, 
&c.  which  fome  few  philofophers  might  have  dif- 
covered by  the  help  of  reafon,  with  more  or  lefs 
certainty,  but  v/hich  the  far  greater  number  of  m.en 
would  have  remained  ignorant  of,  or  muft  have 
believed  on  flight  authority,  are,  by  means  of  a  ra- 
tional and  v/eil-founded  faith,  known  to  all,  and 
rendered  inflruments  of  their  improvement  and  con- 
folation.  Thofe  important  do61:rines,  which  other- 
wife  would  have  found  a  place  in  the  religion  of 
a  few  true  philofophers  at  mofl,  may  now  be  known 
by  thofe  who  are  no  philofophers,  and  received  into 

the 
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the  eftabliflied  fyftems  of  religion  of  whole  nations, 
not  weakened  and  disfigured  by  fables,  not  refting  on 
doubtful  traditions,  but  clad  in  their  original  purity, 
and  fupported  by  rational  principles. 

The  moft  fpecious  objedion  that  can  be  made  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  my  idea  of  faith,  and  which  has 
adually  been  made  by  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine, 
is  taken  from  the  oppofition  betwixt  faith  and  the 
law,  betwixt  the  Mofaic  and  Chriftian  difpenfations, 
which  occurs  in  different  parts  of  St.  Paul's  Epiftles, 
and  particularly  Galatians  iii.  If  faith,  obferved  my 
friend,  be  a  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  a  fupe- 
rior  guide,  under  the  law  it  muft  have  applied  emi- 
nendy  to  the  Ifraelites,  who  were  led  by  Mofes. 
How  then  can  the  law  be  oppofed  to  faith,  or  the 
Mofaic  difpenfation  to  the  Chriftian,  as  the  principle 
of  faith  was  equally  necelTary  in  both,  and  the 
ifraelites  were  led  by  faith  in  Mofes,  as  the  Chrifti- 
an s  by  faith  in  Chrift  ? 

Before  I  proceed  to  explain  the  paflage  on  which 
this  objeftion  is  chiefly  grounded,  permit  me  to 
obferve  that  it  does  not  follow  from  the  apoftle's 
oppofing  them  to  each  othej,  that  faith  and  the 
-law  are  totally  difcrepant,  and  exclude  each  other, 
and  that  faith  could  not  polTibly  fubfift  under  the 
law.  This  oppofition  the  apoftle  took  from  the 
notions  and  opinions  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  he  was 
difpudng.  They  had  made  a  diftindlion  betwixt  faith 
and  the  lawj  and  it  feems  to  me  that  St.  Paul, 
in  his  difpute  with  them,  took  up  his  ground  on 
their  miftaken  ideas,  and  not  on  the  true  nature  of 
the  cafe.  For  it  is  undeniable  that  obedience  to  the 
law,  delivered  from  mount  Sinai,  was  lefs  founded 
on  the  proper  knowledge  of  its  followers,  than 
was  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel.  Still 
that  faith,  that  filial  confidence  which  the  gofpel 
requires  of  its  followers,  in  God  as  their  father,  in 
Jefus  Chrift  his  fon,   and  in  their  elder  and  wifer 

Vol.  II T.  3  A  brethren. 
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brethren,  who  were  fent  forth  to  bring  them  into  ^i€ 
right  way,  is  not  the  fanae  as  the  proper  principle  of 
obedience  with  the  Jews.  This  appears,  as  I  think, 
from  the  reproof  which  our  Saviour  gave  the  fcribes 
and  pharifees.  Matt,  xxiii.  that,  in  all  their  fcru- 
pulous  pun6buality  in  fulfilling  the  letter  of  the  law, 
they  omitted  the  weightiefi  matter s^  namely  judg- 
ment, mercy,  2Lndi  faith.  In  my  opinion,  the  word 
faith  here  very  well  admits  its  ufual  fignification, 
but  by  judgment  we  may  underftand  either  the  virtue 
of  juftice,  or  judging  rightly  of  things  in  the  mind. 
Either  will  give  the  paffage  a  good  fenfe,  and  agree 
with  the  context.  Ye  oblerve  the  letter  of  the  law 
with  the  moft  fervile  and  fcrupulous  exadlnefs,  in  the 
moll  infigniiicant  trifles ;  but  ye  omit  the  moft 
important  matters.  Moral  virtue,  which  confifts 
in  juftice  and  mercy  to  your  neighbour,  and  faith 
in  God,  which  is  the  principle  of  all  virtue  and  obe- 
dience, are  wholly  unheeded  by  you.  Or,  if  judg- 
ment be  rendered  the  a6t  of  judging  rightly,  the 
fenfe  will  be  :  in  your  blind  and  fervile  obedience  ye 
negledt  found  judgment,  &c.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Jews  did  not  found  their  obedience  to  the  law  on  a 
rational  faith,  and  a  filial  truft  in  God.  They  dif- 
united  faith  and  the  law,  by  feparating  an  outward 
obedience  from  that  its  proper  principle,  by  making 
the  fign  or  external,  ceremonies  of  it  the  opus  opera- 
tUMy  looking  more  to  thefe  ceremonies  than  to  the 
intent  from  which  they  flowed,  exalting  a  blind  fu- 
perftitious  conformity  to  the  rank  of  proper  merit, 
forming  no  rational  general  plan  of  the  whole  of  the 
obedience  required  by  God  to  his  commands,  and 
thus,  like  ignorant  fl.aves,  fuffcring  themfelves  to  be 
guided  by  the  bare  letter  of  the  ordinances  given 
them,  without  paying  the  leaft  attention  to  the  ge- 
neral fpirit  of  the  law.  They  preferred  every  par- 
sicular  afl  of  the  law  to  its  grand  defign :  expedted 
xhe  reward  of  their  blind  and  irrational  obedience, 

more 
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more  as  an  arbitrary  recompenfe  of  each  particular 
external  adl  of  it,  than  as  a  natural  confequence  of 
a  juftnefs  of  fentiment,  or  of  the  faith  from  which 
it  proceeded,  to  which  it  led,  and  in  which  it  fhould 
be  exercifed  j  and,  confequently,  fhewed  more  obe- 
dience to  the  pofitive,  than  to  the  proper  moral 
precepts :  in  fhort,  they  fubftituted  fuperftition  in- 
llead  of  faith.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  this  was 
the  way  of  thinking  of  the  Jews,  I  confider  the 
apoflle's  difpute  with  thofe  who  embraced  the 
Jewifh  notions,  as  the  conteft  of  reafon  againft  fu- 
perftition: and  thence  I  explain  his  oppofing  faith 
to  the  law.  For  with  refpe<5t  to  men,  who  thought 
as  the  Jewifh  opponents  of  the  apoftle  in  my  opinion 
did,  faith  and  the  law  were  adually  oppofites  to  each 
other,  and  he  who  would  difpute  with  them  fucccfs- 
fully,  muft  confider  the  cafe  in  their  point  of  view. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  whether,  on  this 
fuppofition,  the  words  of  the  apoftle  afford  a  natural 
and  apt  fenfe,  and  were  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of 
refuting  his  antagonifts. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  grand  point  which 
the  apoftle  had  to  fubvert  was  this :  the  goipel  is 
unneceflary,  and  of  no  ufe  j  it  is  a  fuperfluous  inno- 
vation, as  we  may  and  muft  be  righteous  and  faved 
by  the  law.  Now  it  was  an  adroit,  yet  innocent  ar- 
tifice of  the  apoftle,  in  his  controverfy,  to  fubftitute, 
inftead  of  the  faith  of  the  gofpel  a  difputable  word, 
and  fufpicious  to  the  Jews  on  account  of  its  no- 
velty, that  which  they  already  knew  from  the  Old 
Teftament,  which  fignified  fomething  the  value, 
power,  and  efficacy  of  which  they  could  not  deny, 
as  they  muft  admit  that  Abraham  was  juftified  by 
faith,  and  that  before  the  giving  of  the  law  it  was 
the  fole  mean  of  obtaining  juftification.  Hence  it  is 
natural  for  us  to  expedt  that  Paul,  to  make  the 
greateft  poftible  ufe  of  this  advantageous  fubftitution 
of  terms  and  ideas,  would  endeavour  to  unite  and 
.^A  2  combine 
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combine  the  ideas  of  faith  and  the  gofpel,  and  Icp 
to  modify  the  general  idea  of  faith,  that  it  might 
moft  eminently  apply  to  it,  and  be  precifely  deter- 
mined by  it;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  would 
place  the  difference  and  contraft  between  the  law  and 
the  gofpel,  or  faith,  in  the  ftrongeft  light.  The 
more  he  could  do  this  with  an  alTurance  of  truth,  the 
more  his  caufe  gained  j  and  v/hat  he  was  able  to 
maintain,  and  to  prove  againft  his  antagonifts,  from 
the  teftimony  of  the  Old  Teftament,  in  favour  of 
faith  in  general,  and  of  Abraham's  in  particular,  he 
might  apply  to  the  advantage  of  the  gofpel.  He 
reafohed,  perhaps,  in  this  manner.  The  decifion  of 
the  queftion  between  us,  whether  a  man  can  be  juili- 
fied  and  faved  by  the  law,  or  another  divine  inftruc- 
tion  be  neceffary,  depends  on  the  decifion  of  ano- 
ther queftion,  namely,  whether  faith  be  a  neceffary 
efficacious  mean  ordained  by  God  for  obtaining  ac- 
ceptance with  him.  But  that  faith  is  fo  appears  from 
this,  that  Abraham  was  juftitied  by  it  alone,  without 
the  law,  and  that  God  required  of  him  nothing  but 
faith,  that  is,  truft  in  his  promifes,  and  fubmiffion  to 
his  guidance,  imputing  this  faith  to  him  as  righte- 
oufnefs.  But  they  fay,  the  law  was  given  to  us  :  yet, 
if  faith  alone  were  the  inftrument  of  juftification, 
without  the  law,  to  what  purpofe  does  this  ferve  ? 

To  this  the  apoftle  anfwers  in  the  words  on  which 
the  objeftion  is  chiefly  founded.  But  before  faith 
came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  Jhut  up  unto  the 
faith  zvhich  fhould  afterzvards  be  revealed.  Gal.  iii, 
23.  He  ffiews  that  the  promifes  of  God,  and  the 
ordinance  of  faith  pertaining  to  them,  were  not  re- 
moved by  the  intervention  of  the  law :  that  the  law, 
if  rightly  applied,  prepared  and  led  its  rational  and 
juft  obfervers  to  faith;  and  indeed  to  fuch  an  enlight- 
ened, reafonable,  and  filial  faith  as  Abraham  dif- 
played,  and  as  the  gofpel  difpenfation  required  :  that 
the  law,  if  feparated  from  faith,  and  fo  confidered 
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and  applied  as  it  was  by  the  Jews,  could  only  kill, 
or  announce  damnation :  that  fuch  an  obfervation  of 
the  law  as  the  Jews  held  out  could  be  of  no  avail : 
and  that  he  who  would  be  accepted  by  God,  jufti- 
fied  and  faved,  under  the  law,  muft  unite  faith 
with  it,  or  his  obedience  muft  flow  from  a  filial  con- 
fidence in  God,  and  be  produftive  of  righteoufnefs. 
Now  all  that  the  apoftle  proved  in  fupport  of  the 
neceflity  and  importance  of  faith,  tended  equally  to 
fupport  the  gofpel  difpenfation ;  as  in  fa<5l  the  old 
ordinance  of  faith,  which  had  been  obfcured  and  mif- 
conceived  under  the  law,  was  only  renewed  by  the 
gofpel,  though  renewed  and  confirmed  with  more 
clearnefs,  and  a  more  precife  eftablifhment  of  the 
objefl  in  whom  we  fhould  truft,  and  the  promifes 
which  we  were  to  believe. 

But  more  particularly  to  explain  the  words  of 
the  apoftle.  Gal.  iii.  fo  far  as  they  relate  immediately 
to  our  purpofe.  The  Galatians  had  departed  from  the 
gofpel  to  follow  the  law,  or  at  leaft  were  in  danger 
of  it.  Paul  reprefents  to  them,  that  through  faith 
they  were  the  children  of  Abraham  ;  but  that  they 
nnuft  inherit  the  promifes,  through  an  imitation  of 
that  faith  by  which  he  inherited  them,  Ver.  7,  8j  9. 
Know  ye  therefore  that  they  zvhich  are  of  faith ^  the 
fame  are  the  children  of  Abraham.  And  the  fcripture, 
forefeeing  that  God  would  jufiify  the  heathen  through 
faith,  preached  before  the  gofpel  unto  Abraham,  fay- 
ing, in  thee  fhall  all  nations  be  hlejfed.  So  then  they 
which  he  of  faith  are  bleffed  with  faithful  Abraham. 
The  law  (as  you  fee  and  obferve  it)  denounces  a 
curfe ;  and  whoever  is  fo  under  the  law,  as  you  Jews 
are,  to  do  the  works  of  the  law  without  faith,  Can- 
not be  juftified.  For  the  juji  Jhall  live  by  faith  : 
that  is,  he  ftiall  owe  his  juftification  and  lalvation 
to  his  faith,  or  the  reftitude  of  his  opinions  to- 
wards God,  'The  law  is  not  of  faith,  ver.  1 2.  that  is, 
the  lav/,  as  you  confider  it,  confined  to  mere  exter- 
3  A  3  nal 
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nal  a6ls  of  obedience,  leads  not  to  faith,  not  to  an 
inward  franne  of  heart  and  mind,  but  fimply  to 
obedience,  or  to  nnatter  of  fadt,  for  fo  I  underftand 
the  words  ftri6bly,  "  the  man  that  doeth  them  fhall 
live  in  them,  ver.  12.  If  the  inheritance  be  of  the 
law  J  It  IS,  no  more  of  ■prom'ife,  ver.  18.  Faith  relates 
to  a  promife,  which  it  prefuppofes :  but  a  promife 
out  of  free  grace,  was  unneceflary,  if  the  inherit- 
ance were  a  merited  recompcnfe  and  falary  for  the 
obfervance  of  the  law.  Therefore,  the  apoftle  infers, 
the  inheritance  came  by  promife,  and  this  promife 
fuppofes  and  requires  faith.  Wherefore  then  ferveth 
the  law  ?  ver.  1 9.  A  very  feafonable  queftion,  to 
which  the  apoftle  here  gives  a  ftiort  reply,  anfwer- 
ing  it  afterwards  more  fully.  //  was  added  hecaufe 
of  tranjgreffions :  it  relates  to  the  finful  and  corrupt 
flate  of  mankind.  The  uncultivated  brutal  igno- 
rance, immorality,  and  wickednefs  of  the  world  ren- 
dered fuch  an  ordinance  neceffary  in  the  interim, 
to  make  men  moral,  and  to  fhew  them  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  in 
a  manner  adequate  to  their  unpraftifed  undcrftand- 
ings,  and  capable  of  being  comprehended  by  them» 
— ////  the  feed  fhould  come  to  whom  the  promife  was 
made^ — till  that  great  teacher,  guide,  and  benefadtor 
of  mankind,  with  whom  the  promife  was  connedled, 
fhould  appear,  and  his  appearance  could  be  produc- 
tive of  advantageous  and  happy  confequences.  Is  the 
law  then  againji  the  promifes  of  God?  ver.  21.  Or 
Ihould  the  original  fyftem  of  God,  the  leading  man 
to  wifdom^  virtue,  and  happinefs,  through  faith  in  a 
divine  guide,  be  annulled  by  this  intervening  ordi- 
nance ?  God  forbid :  for  if  there  had  been  a  law  given 
which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteoufnefs  fhould 
have  been  by  the  law.  But  this  adually  would  have 
been  the  caie,  could,  the  intervening  law,  as  it  gave 
moral  inftrudions,  have  imparted  the  will,  the 
power,  and  the  capacity  for  fulfilling  that  fyftem,  and 
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thus  obtaining  life.  If  it  really  could  excite  a  vir- 
tuous frame  of  nnind,  a  filial  difpofition  to  obey  God, 
and  a  life  of  virtue,  righteoufnefs,  or  a  juft  and  hap- 
py conftitution  of  man,  acceptable  to  God,  would 
have  come  by  the  law.  Such  a  power,  however, 
the  law  pofTefled  nor,  or  at  leaft  had  never  difplayed. 
l^he  fcripture  hath  concluded  all  under  Jiny  that  the 
promi/e  by  faith  ofjefus  Chrifl  might  he  given  to  them 
that  believe i  ver.  22.        . 

The  fcripture,  or  the  law,  teaches  us  only  what 
is  right,  and  what  is  wrong,  making  known  a  num- 
ber of  offences,  to  the  end  that  we,  condemned  as 
finners  by  the  law,  fhould  not  expe6l  our  j unification 
from  the  law,  or  from  our  obfervance  of  it  (as  it  is 
impoflible  for  us  to  fulfil  itperfeftly)  but  fimply  from 
the  promjfe,  and  from  an  adtive  effedtual  truft  in  the 
promife.  But  before  faith  came,  ver.  23.  before  the 
divine  ordinance,  which  was  to  lead  man  to  true  juf- 
tification  and  falvation  through  a  filial  confidence, 
and  which  we  mufl  fuppofe  to  have  been  enveloped 
and  concealed  under  the  mafs  of  external  com- 
mandments and  ordinances,  was  brought  to  light, 
and  fully  revealed,  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  fhut 
up  unto  the  faith  which  fhould  afterwards  he  revealed 
—  held,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of  flavery  and  bondage, 
that  we  might  not  fail  of  that  end  to  which  we 
were  appointed,  bur  to  which  we  were  yet  incapa- 
ble of  being  openly  and  diredly  led,  on  account 
of  our  infant  ftate.  Wherefore  the  law  was  our 
fchoolmajier  to  bring  us  unto  Chrifl,  that  we  might  be 
jujlified  by  faith,  ver.  24.  Both  here  and  elfewhere 
they  who  were  under  the  law  are  reprefented  by  the 
apoflle  as  children,  in  a  ftate  of  pupillage  (between 
whom  and  flaves  there  is  no  difference)  as  they  were 
under  the  ftri(5t  eye  of  a  mafter,  who  muft  watch  and 
guide  their  every  ftep,  and  not  left  to  themfelves. 
This  ftate  of  pupillage,  indeed,  is  not  altogether 
pnlike  the  ftate  of  thofe  who  are  led  by  faith:  it 
3  A  4  differs 
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differs  from  it,  however,  as  that  of  children  wholly 
untutored,  from  that  of  children  fomewhat  grown  up. 
The  former  muft  conftantly  be  led  by  the  hand,  un- 
der the  mafter's  eye ,  no  genera]  principle  of  adion 
can  yet  be  held  out  to  them,  no  general  precept 
including  many  cafes  can  yet  be  given  them,  but 
in  every  particular  inftance  they  muft  be  told,  as  the 
Jews  were  by  the  law,  do  this,  touch  not  that,  &c. 
The  latter,  it  is  true,  muft  alfo  be  led,  and  fupply 
the  deficiencies  of  their  own  knowledge,  by  a  con- 
fidence in  that  of  others :  but  they  are  now  worthy 
of  ftanding  in  their  Father's  fight,  and  are  capable 
of  receiving  general  principles  of  adion.  They 
have  fufficient  judgment  to  know  that  they  muft 
fuffer  themfelves  rationally  to  be  guided  to  their 
good  through  a  trutt  in  their  Father.  General 
precepts  may  now  be  given  them,  and  more  of  the 
wife  and  affedbionate  purpofes  of  their  Father  may 
be  laid  open  to  them,  as  their  underftanding  has 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  maturity.  They  are  no 
longer  to  be  governed  as  the  infants  (the  Ifraelites 
under  the  law)  by  the  immediate  and  inftant  impref- 
fions  of  hope  and  fear,  but  by  the  proipe6t  of  future 
pleafures  and  pains,  and  diftant  happinefs  or  un- 
happinefs.  They  are  capable  of  the  noble  fentiments 
of  gratitude,  reciprocal  love,  and  true  filial  confi- 
dence, which  cannot  well  take  place  in  infants. 

This  is  the  ftate  attained  by  the  believing  chrif- 
tian,  and  fo  ftrikingly  different  from  the  ftate  under 
the  law,  that  though  a  certain  faith  be  deemed  necef- 
fary  under  the  Mofaic  difpenfation,  it  is  no  way  to  be 
compared  with  that  required  by  chriftianity.  (Let  it 
be  obferved  that  the  majority  of  the  Ifraelites  are  here 
fpoken  of,  for  the  more  efpecial  friends  of  God,  a 
Mofes,  an  Afaph,  a  David,  and  fome  others,  had 
already  that  faith  which  a  chriftian  fhould  have,  with 
refpe6t  to  its  nature  at  leaft,  though  the  knowledge 
of  its  objed  was  not  lb  fully   unfolded  to  them.) 

The 
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The  faith  under  the  law  was  that  of  an  infant,  or 
Have,  to  his  preceptor,  or  mafter,  founded  chiefly  on 
fear :  the  faith  of  the  chriftian  is  a  rational  confidence 
in  a  Father,  and  in  an  affectionate  guide  given  him 
by  that  Father,  founded  on  gratitude,  and  reciprocal 
love. 

Notwithftanding  this  difference,  the  faith  under 
the  law,  that  blind  and  flavifh  rather  than  enlightened 
and  filial  faith,  was  an  introduction  to  the  rational 
and  filial  religion  of  the  gofpel.  This  introduction 
was  made  cautioufly  and  preparatorily  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  In  the  firft  place,  as  mankind,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Jews,  were  yet  too  feeble  to  be  led  to 
fulfil  the  purpofes  of  God  by,  a  rational  and  filial  faith, 
this  intermediate  flate  was  neceffary  to  teach  them 
morality,  and  give  them  ftrong  religious  impreffions 
of  right  and  wrong.  It  was  neceffary  to  awaken  in 
them  an  attention  to  the  different  confequences  of 
various  thoughts  and  aftions,  that  they  might  regu- 
late their  conduCl  by  an  attention  to  thofe  confe- 
quences. In  the  fecond  place,  it  was  neceffary  to 
keep  weak  and  ignorant  men  under  wholefome  re- 
ftraint,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  brutal  ignorance, 
atheifm,  and  a  denial  of  Providence,  or  into  wild  and 
diffolute  fuperftition  and  polytheifm.  This  the  apoftle 
particularly  points  out  by  the  appellation  of  a  fchool- 
mafter.  Thirdly,  whilfi  the  law,  ever  threatening, 
noticed  fin  by  its  ordinances,  and  particularly  by  its 
fin  and  trefpafs-offerings,*  denouncing  as  criminal 
errors,  or  failings,  partly  unavoidable,  partly  not 
punifhable  as  civil  offences,  it  was  eftablifhed  as  a 
fymbolical  leffon,  adapted  to  the  underftandings  of 
mankind  at  that  period,  to  teach  them  the  effeCls, 


*  Thefe  fm  and  trefpafs-ofFerings,  fetting  afide  their  typical 
nature,  feem  to  have  been  chiefly  a  kind  of  ecciefiaftical  pen- 
nance,  by  undergoing  which  the  oflender  was  excufed  from  a  llighc 
ban,  or  excommunication.  ' 
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guilt,  and  pernicioufnefs  of  the  flighteft  tranfgreflion. 
Thus,  whilft  it  was  appointed  to  teach  men  the  ex- 
iftence  of  fin,  it  prepared  them  for  a  more  ready 
reception  of  Chrift,  and  his  dodtrine  of  penitence. and 
forgivenefs  of  fins. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  men  had  no  idea,  or  at  moft 
a  very  confined  and  imperfect  one,  of  morality,  and 
of  the  guilt  and  pernicioufnefs  of  immoral  condu<5t, 
acknowledging  perhaps  only  fome  extremely  great 
crimes  as  injurious  and  deferving  punifhment ;  they 
muft  necefTarily  be  more  cold  to  the  enunciation  of 
grace  and  forgivenefs,  which  in  their  opinion  they 
did  not  want,  more  infenfible  to  the  call  to  amend 
their  thoughts  and  adlions,  and  difpofed  to  confider 
the  gofpel  requifites  to  falvation  as  extremely  rigid 
and   overftrained.     Here   holds    the   faying   of  the 
apoftle :  the  natural  man^  that  is  the  merely  fenfual, 
«ninftru6led,  uncultivated  man,  whether  on  account 
of  any  thing  that  may  be  deemed  his  own  fault,  or 
of  the  circumftances  in  which  he  is  placed,  received 
not  the  things  of  the  fpirit  of  God :  for  they  are  fooliJJj- 
nejs  unto  him :  neither  can  he  know  them.     An  under- 
ftanding   cultivated   and   enlightened,    in    a   certain 
degree,    is  neceffary  to  a  rational  convi6lion  of  the 
truths  of  chriftianity.     Becaufe  they  are  fpiritually  dij~ 
cerned :   they  muft  be  judged  by  reafon.     On  this 
account   I    am   inclined   to   believe   it   is   that   the 
Malabars,  North  Americans,  Hottentots,  and  other 
wholly  uncivilized  nations  are  fo  deaf  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gofpel:   though  I  do  not  confider  it  as  the 
fble  caufe  of  the  difficulty,  nay  almoft  impoffibility, 
of  convincing  them  of  the  truths  of  chriftianity  in 
a  rational  manner.     They  want  that  degree  of  culti- 
vation neceffary  to  their  finding  the  gofpel  worthy  of 
acceptance  on  rational  grounds.     How  far  the  more 
civilized  nations,    as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  that 
were  converted  to  chriftianity  when  the  gofpel  was 
firft   preached,    were    prepared^    and   received    the 
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neceffary  fufceptibility  of  the  pure  and  rational  reli- 
gion of  Jefus  by  other  difpenfations  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  I  Ihall  not  here  inquire,  as  it  would 
carry  me  too  far.  Still  it  appears  to  me  probable 
that  the  benevolent  and  impartial  Father  of  man- 
kind did  not  leave  them  without  fome  means  to 
this  purpofe,  making  up  to  them  the  want  of  the 
Mofaic  difpenfation  and  inftruftion  by  other  pre- 
paratory helps,  fo  far  at  lead  that  they  alfo  might 
receive  the  roots  of  chriftianity;  as  it  is  declared  that 
the  heathen  have  fellowfhip  in  the  gofpel,  and  that 
chriftianity  Ihould  be  the  religion  of  all  men,  not 
of  a  particular  people,  or  a  national  religion,  as  all 
at  that  time  known  were.  Thus  the  ftock  of  the 
tree,  the  branches  of  which  were  gradually  to  over- 
fhadow  the  whole  earth,  after  its  inhabitants,  by  the 
cultivation  of  their  reafon  and  morals,  were  become 
capable  and  worthy  of  enjoying  its  wholefome  fruit, 
and  refrefhing  themfcives  under  its  grateful  fhade, 
muft  at  leaft  have  been  capable  of  being  planted 
amongft  the  heathen. 

Laftly,  This  ftate  of  pupillage  under  the  law, 
wherein  the  Ifraelites  were  confined  to  a  flavifh 
obedience,  and  tied  down  by  the  whole  of  their 
religious  fyftem  to  blind  fubmiffion,  whilft  every 
thing  was  prefcribed  to  them,  and  nothing  left  to 
their  own  judgment,  prepared  them  for  a  ftate,  in 
which  obedience  it  is  true  was  required,  yet  not 
the  obedience  of  a  flave,  but  of  a  child,  who  obeys 
from  confidence  in  a  wife  and  affeftionate  father; 
who  obeys,  becaufe  he  is  aware  that  his  obedience 
is  neceffary  and  advantageous  to  him ;  who  obeys, 
becaufe  he  perceives  that  this  filial  obedience  and 
confidence  in  his  father's  commands  are  the  beft  and 
only  means  of  augmenting  and  extending  his  virtue, 
knowledge  and  happinefs.  In  this  view  the  law  may 
be  compared  with  the  difficult  and  laborious  exercifes 
impofed  on  the  learner  of  any  art,  in  which  he  is 
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left  to  furmount  greater  difficulties  than  occur  in 
aftual  pradlice,  that  his  abilities  may  be  rendered 
capable  of  the  greateft  exertions.  In  this  view  per- 
haps it  was  that  Jefus  ternned  his  religious  fyftem 
an  eaiier  yoke,  and  a  lighter  burden,  compared  with 
the  yoke  of  ceremonies,  and  the  weight  of  ordinances 
under  the  law :  and  the  apoftle  reprefents  the  chrif- 
tians  who  are  freed  from  it  as  perfons  arrived  at  a 
ftate  of  reft. 

Let  me  alfo  obferve  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
apoftle  Paul,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  Mofaic  difpen- 
fation,  with  all  its  rites  and  injunftions,  as  a  ftiadow 
of  what  was  to  be,  the  fubftance  of  which  was  in 
Jefus,  and  on  this  ground  urges  the  abolition  of  the 
law,  meant  principally  that  the  religion  of  Mofes 
was  a  preparation  and  introduftion  to  the  more  per- 
fect religion  of  Chrift,  in  the  manner  above  related. 
At  leaft  the  ordinances  relative  to  unclean  meats, 
new  moons  and  fabbaths,  could  not  properly  be  fo 
deemed  in  any  other  fenfe.  And  as  it  is  fo  clearly 
faid  that  thefe  were  fiiadows  of  a  future  fubftance,  we 
may  prefume  from  analogy  that  all  the  reft  of  the 
Mofaic  ordinances  could  not  be  fo  in  a  more  exalted 
or  efficacious  fignification.  How  far  the  facrifices 
were  an  exception  to  this,  and,  confidered  as  types, 
were  preparatory  in  a  higher  fenfe,  I  will  not  at  pre- 
fent  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

From  the  explanation  I  have  given  of  the  words  of 
the  apoftle  that  have  been  objeded  to  me,  it  appears 
to  me,  that,  far  from  contradifling  my  idea  of  faith, 
they  tend  to  confirm  it.  But,  whilft  I  make  con- 
fidence the  firft  and  original  idea  of  faith,  I  by  no 
means  deny  that  in  the  apoftolical  writings  faith 
often  implies  the  general  belief  and  pradtice  of  chrif- 
tianity.  My  endeavour  has  been  rather  to  ftiew  in 
what  manner  the  word  faith  muft  have  acquired  this 
general  fignification,  by  means  of  a  juft  connexion 
with  its  original  more  limited  one.     Neither  have  I 
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the  lead  doubt,  but  this  developement  of  the  idea 
will  enable  any  one  to  underftand  aright  every  par- 
ticular pafiage  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  where  faith 
and  the  law  occur  in  oppofition  to  each  other. 

If  it  be  aiked,  what  truths  are  properly  the  ob  • 
je6ts  of  a  chriftian's  faith  j  I  would  anfwer,  that, 
fronri  the  nature  and  defign  of  chriftianity ;  all  thofe 
truths,  in  an  efpecial  if  not  excludve  fenfe,  appear 
to  be  fo,  the  knov.'ledge  of /which  makes  us  capable, 
fit,  and  ready  to  receive  Chrift  as  our  guide  to  con- 
dudl  us  to  God,  to  religious  virtue,  and  to  true  hap- 
pinefs,  giving  ourfelves  up  to  his  direftion,  and 
following  his  inftru6tions.  Firft  of  all,  then,  they 
include  all  that  we  muft  fuppofe  of  Jefus  to  confide 
in  him  as  a  trufly  and  divine  guide,  and  every 
thing  by  which  he  has  confirmed  his  claim  to  our 
confidence.  What  thefe  things  are  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  when  fpeaking  of  the  rational  grounds 
of  faith.  As  he  has  afferted  that  he  was  fent  by 
God  to  man,  with  full  powers  and  authority,  to  be 
the  light  and  life  of  the  world,  for  which  purpoles  he 
announced  himfelf,  we  have  only  to  admit  the  truth 
of  his  aflertion  on  rational  grounds.  If  this  be  the 
cafe,  an  exa6t  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  exalted 
and  myfterious  relation  he  bears  to  our  heavenly 
Father  is  not  ahjolutely  necejfary,  to  oblige  us  to  the 
ftri(5tefl  exercife  of  that  in  which  he  frequently  makes 
the  whole  duty  of  his  followers  to  confift,  the  heark- 
ening to  his  voice,  and  keeping  his  word.  I  will  noE 
prefum.e  to  fay  that,  if  we  were  capable  of  difcovering 
fomething  more  clear  and  accurate  reipefting  that 
relation,  and  it  could  be  made  intelligible  to  us  by 
juft  images,  or  analogous  and  proper  exprellions,  it 
would  not  tend,  not  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  a  laudable 
curiofity  merely,  but  to  the  ftrengthening  of  our  faith 
in  him,  and  increafe  of  our  reverence  for  him.  It 
may  be  a  duty,  therefore,  for  thofe  who  have  capa- 
city and  leifure  enough,   to  enter  on  this  deep  and 
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myfterious  inveftigation,  that  they  may  extend  theif 
knowledge  by  a  diligent  and  humble  inquiry.  But 
I  once  more  repeat  that  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  ab- 
Jolutely  necejfary  to  our  believing  in  Jefus^  and  being 
faved  through  him,  that  we  fhould  have  a  perfeft, 
clear,  and  determinate  conception  of  his  proper  na- 
ture J  if  we  but  know  in  what  relation  he  ftands  to 
us ;  and  if  we  but  thoroughly  believe  that  he  is  en- 
dowed with  divine  wifdom,  virtue,  and  power  fuffi- 
cient  to  accomplilh  what  he  was  to  perform  for  us, 
and  that  we  mull  hearken  to  him  as  we  would  heark- 
en to  God,  and  fo  honour  the  Son  as  we  would  honour 
the  Father.  And  this,  I  think,  is  fo  clearly  and  fre- 
quently faid  in  the  New  Teftament,  that  we  muft 
deem  it  a  divine  teftimony  of  Jefus,  and  believe 
\t  on  that  teftimony,  though  we  cannot  attain  to  this 
convi6tion  by  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  Jefus,  an 
inquiry  beftrewed  with  metaphyfical  fubtilties,  whilft 
after  all,  as  others  have  already  obferved,*  it  gives 
no  more  certainty  or  fatisfa6lion  with  refpe6l  to  our 
juftification,  than  the  mere  belief  in  the  above- 
mentioned  teftimonies  of  God  concerning  Jefus,  as 
whatever  we  infer  relative  to  his  nature  muft  be 
in  like  manner  founded  on  teftimonies  of  fcripture, 
and  not  derived  from  logical  truths. 

If  then  fuch  fpeculative  queftions  and  difputes  may 
be  fet  afide,  without  detriment  to  the  pra6bical  re- 
ligion of  Jefus,  I  would  divide  the  do6trines  and 
truths  which  form  the  proper  obje6t  of  chriftian  faith 
into  thofe  which  defcribe  to  us  and  elucidate  the 
fentiments,   virtues,   and  perfedtions  of  chriftianity. 


*  See  the  excellent  tra6l  on  the  utility  of  the  office  of  a 
preacher,  and  the  qualifications  for  it,  Ueber  die  Nutzbarkeit  des  Pre- 
digajnis,  und  deren  Beforderung,  S.  146.  where  it  is  faid:  "  after 
all  my  notions  concerning  the  perfon  of  Chrift,  I  muft  at  laft 
rely  on  the  teftimony  of  the  holy  fcriptures  (fuppofmg  that  my 
notions  aftually  agree  with  them)  as  I  before  relied  on  the  pro- 
mifes  of  the  gofpel  for  the  forgivenefs  of  my  lins.'* 

and 
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and  thofe  which  include  all  the  motives  or  induce- 
ments we  have  to  endeavour  after  thofe  fenti- 
ments,  virtues,  and  perfections.  To  the  firft  clafa 
belong  all  the  com.mands  and  precepts  given  us 
by  Chrift,  partly  in  exprefs  words,  partly  in  his  con- 
dud  and  example,  which,  as  he  was  the  declared 
image  of  God,  have  to  us  the  force  of  laws. 
Though  many  of  thefe  precepts  were  fuch  as  might 
have  been,  and  aftually  were,  difcovered  by  the  rea-* 
fon  of  m.any  philofophers  unclouded  by  prejudice, 
both  before  and  at  the  time  of  Chrift's  appearance, 
yet  there  were  feveral,  fuch  for  inilance  as  thofe  rela- 
tive to  purity  of  defires  and  manners,  love  of  our 
enemies,  &c.  which  he  firft  announced.  Thus  thefe 
were  objefts  of  faith  to  the  wifer  few,  as  well  as  to 
the  many,  whofe  uncultivated  underftandings  could 
embrace  fcarcely  any  part  of  morality  except  through 
faith. 

With  refpeft  to  thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs,  many 
difcordant  notions  prevail  amongft  chriltians.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  they  might  eafily  be  reconciled, 
or,  at  leaft,  the  difputes  concerning  them  would  be 
conduced  with  lefs  heat  and  animofity,  if  all  were 
agreed  on  the  principie  that  thefe  truths  have  no  in- 
trinlic  value  and  importance,  but  are  fo  far  valu- 
able only  as  they  are  motives  and  aids  to  chriftian 
redtitude.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  clear  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  difpofitions  and  different  ways  of  think- 
ing of  men,  this  or  that  notion  of  Chrift's  merits  to- 
wards us  will  make  an  impreflion  on  one,  which 
it  will  not  on  another ;  and  this  or  that  fuppofition 
would  produce  an  effedl  in  one,  of  which  in  another 
it  would  fail.  To  make  this  clear  by  an  example, 
which  relates  to  the  point  in  queftion :  he  who  con- 
fiders  his  former  difobedience  to  the  commandments 
of  God  as  an  immediate  offence  to  his  divine  majefly, 
and  indeed  an  offence  infinite  in  degree,  may  confider 
faith  in  a  proper  atonement  of  the  offended   and 

wrathful 
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wrathful  Deity  by  the  blood  of  Jefus  neceflary  to  a 
peaceful  alTurance  of  forgivenefs.  Now  it  is  obvi- 
ous that,  whilft  he  thinks  the  former,  he  muft  be- 
lieve the  latter,  in  order  to  be  at  peace,  and  to  have 
courage  to  fet  about  a  frefh  obedience.  Thus  it 
ihould  feem  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  apoftles, 
who  were  accuftomed  to  bloody  facrifices,  and  confi- 
dered  the  principle  of  the  law,  that  there  was  no 
forgivenefs  without  fhedding  of  blood,  as  an  eternal 
and  immutable  principle  of  God's  government,  might 
be  fooner  reconciled  to  chriftianity,  by  which  all 
facrifices  v/ere  aboiifhed,  when  the  apoille  repre- 
fented  to  them  the  death  of  Jefus,  which  he  fuffered 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  on  account  of  their 
fins,  and  which  was  in  this  view  a  facrifice,  as  the 
great  trefpafs-ofFering,  by  which  all  was  at  once 
accomplifbed.* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  conceive  fin  and  dif- 
obedience  to  be  not  fo  properly  an  offence  againft 
the  immutable,  all-fufficient,  and  ever  blefled  God, 
as  a  real  calamity  to  the  (inner,  and  an  offence 
againft  himfelf:  if  his  idea  of  the  punifhments  of  God 
be,  that  they  are  of  no  fervice  to  maintain  the  divine 
majeity,  or  fatisfy  his  vindiftive  juftice,  reprefented  ' 
foo  much  like  that  of  frail  man,  but  that  they  are 

*  Very  different  is  it  in  this  refpefl:  with  the  Jews  of  our  days. 
As  they  have  long  defifted  from  offering  up  facrifices,  and  this 
part  of  their  worfhip  is  fallen  into  difufe,  they  can  no  longer  deem 
facrifices  an  indifpenfable  condition  of  the  remiffion  of  fins. 
Hence  reprefenting  to  them  that  jefus  was  the  great  fin-oifering 
for  the  offences  of  mankind  does  not  make  an  impreffion  upon  their 
minds  advantageous  to  chriftianity,  as  they  perceive  not  the 
neceffity  of  fuch  an  offering.  They  believe  that  God  can  and  will 
forgive  fins,  without  being  moved  to  it  by  a  fin-offering,  from  his  • 
jnexhauftible  mercy.  To  this,  and  not  to  any  facrifice,  they 
think  they  muft  have  recourfe.  Thus  the  reprefentation  of  the 
death  of  Jefus  as  a  proper  atonement  to  divine  vengeance  is  fo  far 
from  being  calculated  to  render  chriftianity  more  pleafing  and 
acceptable  to  the  prefent  Jews,  that  it  tends  rather  to  confirm  all 
their  prejudices  againft  it. 

ordered 
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ordered,  and  necelTarily  ordered  by  infinite  goodneis, 
for  the  benefit  of  finful  man,  to  warn  him  of  his 
errors,  and  recall  him  from  them,  and  confequently 
arc  to  be  confidered  as  means,  not  as  ends  :  he  may 
confider  the  death  of  Jefus  as  neceffary,  but  only  on 
this  account  that  God  might  give  us  a  firm  affurance 
of  his  readinefs  to  forgive  fins,  and  excite  us  to  em- 
brace the  comfort  arifing  from  that  forgivencfs,  and 
to  ftrive  after  a  grateful  truth  and  obedience.  The 
merits  of  Chrift,  and  efpecially  his  death,  would  be 
deemed  important  and  be  reverenced  by  a  chriftian 
of  this  way  of  thinking,  though  he  could  not  con- 
vince himfelfthat  he  ought  to  underftand  literally  fuch 
expreffions  of  fcripture  as,  the  blood  of  Chrift  cleanfes 
us  from  all  fin,  we  arc  reconciled  to  God  through  the 
death  of  his  Son,  the  Lord  took  all  our  fins  upon 
himfelf,  &c.  or  though  he  could  not  conceive  that  the 
imputation  of  the  fins  of  another,  or  of  the  obedience 
and  righteoufnefs  of  another,  taken  in  a  flridl  fenfe, 
accord  with  the  mercifulnefs  of  God.  Such  a  chrif- 
tian, however,  muft  believe  that  all  which  Chrift  did 
and  fulFered  was  highly  meritorious,  that  all  his  fer- 
vices  to  mankind  were  crowned  by  his  death,  that 
this  was  a  moft  magnanimous  facrifice,  and,  in  fhort, 
that  Jefus  did  for  us  every  thing  that  one  man  could 
do  for  another.  He  would  find  in  the  death  of 
Chrift  incitements  to  the  moft  heartfelt  gratitude 
towards  him,  and  to  an  imitation  of  his  conduft,  if 
his  notions  of  its  defign,  utility  and  neceflity  were  fome- 
what  like  the  following.  In  the  firft  place  we  will 
fuppofe  him  to  believe,  on  the  divine  authority,  that 
the  Lord  of  our  falvation  was  to  be  made  perfedl  by 
fufi^ering  death  j  or  that  Jefus  could  not  have  been 
our  fuccour,  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe  in  which  we 
need  fuccour,  if  he  had  only  been  born  and  lived  for 
us,  without  dying  for  us  alfo.  He  would  find  it 
highly  proper  that  he,  who  was  intended  for  a  pattern 
to  creatures  that  could  only  be  made  happy  by  fuffer- 
VoL,  III.  •  3  B  •  ings. 
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ings,  fhould,  as  the  leader  of  mortal  man,  go  through 
fufFerings  to  dominion,  and  guide  them  through  the 
gloomy  path  of  death :  a  leader,  from  whom  thty 
lliould  learn,  with  unfliaken  reliance  on  the  affifting 
and  fupporting  grace  of  their  heavenly  Father,  to  go 
through  all  the  toils  and  afflidlions  of  this  life,  and 
to  fubmit  to  that  painful  and  terrible  fcene  whicR 
even  his  beloved  Son  could  not  efcape.  He  would  find 
it  highly  meet  that  Jefus  in  his  death  fhouid  exhibit 
a  pattern  of  thofe  magnanimous  fentimients  and  vir- 
tues, by  the  imitation  of  which  we  might  exalt  and 
ennoble  an  event  fo  humiliating  to  man.  Moreover, 
the  death  of  Jefus  would  appear  to  him  a  matter 
highly  conducive  to  his  peace  and  comfort,  when 
connedted  with  his  return  to  life  and  refurreftion, 
which  fo  quickly  followed.  It  would  then  be  to  him 
the  moft  certain  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  faid  to 
all  who  believe  in  him :  /  live,  that  ye  aljo  might 
receive  life.  In  his  opinion  our  heavenly  guide  would 
thus,  in  his  moft  perfed:  life,  and  eternal  effence,  have 
Ihewn  his  followers  what  they  had  to  hope  and  expe<5t. 
Confidering  how  neceffary  the  well-founded  hope  of 
a  happy  immortality  is  to  excite  and  promote  chrif- 
tian  virtue ;  confidering  that  all  other  motives  would 
have  litde  or  no  effefl  on  the  human  mind,  that  all 
muft  ultimately  centre  in  this  hope,  and  receive  from 
it  their  chief  force  j  he  would  think  the  queftion,  why 
Chrift  fhouid  die,  fufKciently  refolved  if  he  knew 
no  other  anfwer.  It  was  neceffary  for  him  to  die 
that  he  might  arife  again ;  and  for  him  to  arife 
again,  that  he  might  convince,  by  an  aclual  proof, 
adapted  to  their  underftandings,  the  immenfe  num- 
ber of  thofe  v/ho  are  incapable  of  being  perfuaded 
of  a  future  ftate  by  probable  or  folid  arguments ; 
remove  all  diftruft  of  this  moft  beneficial  and  im- 
portant truth  from  the  minds  of  the  more  thinking  > 
and  place  the  authenticity  of  his  divine  milTion,  and 
the  validity  of  his  doftrines,    beyond  the  reach  of 

dotibt. 
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dbubt.  Probably  he  would  imagine  that  the  death 
of  Jefus  might  be  confidered  as  a  natural  event,  per- 
feftly  according  with  the  circumftances  of  the  times, 
and  the  itate  of  the  Jews  at  that  period.  Confider-^- 
ing  the  religious  notions  and  opinions  that  prevailed 
amongft  that  people,  their  elders,  and  men  of  learn- 
ing, at  the  timeof  ChriiVs  coming;  he  might  believe 
that  fuch  a  reformer,  who  combated  their  deareft 
prejudices  J  ftripped  off  the  mafk  from  hypocrify  and 
fuperftition  j  preached,  inftead  of  mere  outward  cere- 
monies, the  worshipping  God  In  fpirit  and  in  truth ; 
inftead  of  a  corrupt  and  mutilated  morality,  pure 
rational  virtue  j  inftead  of  a  blihd  religious  zeal,  and 
a  partial  love  and  benevolence  confined  to  men  oF 
the  fame  way  of  thinking,  an  enlightened  zeal  for 
God,  and  univerfal  philanthropy ;  teaching  men,  to 
expect  the  proper  reward  of  virtue  in  the  internal 
happinefs  refulting  from  goodnefs  of  hearty  the  fenti- 
ment  of  acceptance  with  God,  and  the  nobler  plea- 
fures  of  a  future  and  better  ftate,  inftead  of  the 
temporal  and  external  advantages  of  this  world ; 
and  adling  in  a  manner  diametrically  oppofite  to  all 
their  earthly  hopes  and  expedations ;  could  not, 
without  a  miraculous  interpofition  of  Providence, 
have  experienced  any  other  fate  than  that  of  Jefus. 
Thus,  Avould  he  conceive,  muft  he  have  been  hated, 
perfecuted,  and  put  to  death.  Why  then,  would  he 
afl<,  Ihould  Providence  have  prevented,  by  a  miracle, 
this  natural  event,  when  it  ferved  to  confirm  the 
uprightnefs  anfl  truth  of  Chrift,  whofe  fufi^erings  and 
death  ferved  to  difpiay  his  excellent  and  divine 
charadler,  and  place  it  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
pleafing  light?  When  befides,  his  perfon  muft 
become  more  worthy,  his  moral  charadler  more 
eftimable,  and  his  merits  more  important  and  affe6t- 
ing  to  mankind,  by  what  he  fufixfred  as  their  bene- 
faftor  and  faviour  j  whilft  thus  redeemed  man  muft 
be  drawn  and  knitted  to  him  by  the  ftrongeft  tics  of 
3  B  2  gratitude  ? 
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gratitude  ?  Muft  not  truth,  xvifdom  and  virtue  be 
profited  by  whatever  tended  to  promote  a  reverential 
efteem,  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  lively  thankfulnefs 
for  the  bloody  facrifice  of  our  Redeen^er  ?  Can  we 
love,  admire  and  adore  the  rnoft  perfect  pattern  of 
wifdom  and  virtue  in  human  nature,  not  from  efteem 
merely,  but,  as  he  gave  his  life  for  us,  from  grati- 
tude, without  being  moved  to  imitate  his  virtue  and 
goodnefs?-  Why  fbould  Providence  have  miracu- 
ioufly  interpofed  to  prevent  the  fufferings  and  death 
of  Jefus,  when  they  could  not  but  excite,  in  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  believe  in  him,  an  abhorrence 
of  thofe  moral  evils  which  occafioned  them,  and 
from  the  dominion  and  confequences  of.  which 
nothing  but  the  facrifice  of  himfelf  could  deliver  the 
finful  world  ?  Such  a  chriftian  as  we  are  defcribing 
would  naturally  conclude :  a  ilate,  from  which 
nothing  but  the  extreme  abafement,  and  mioft  mag- 
nanimous facrifice  of  {o  eminendy  exalted  a  perfon 
could  emancipate  us,  muft  have  been  in  the  higheft 
degree  corrupt,  perilous,  and  deftruftive :  an  evil, 
that  could  require  {o  dear  a  remedy,  rnuft  have  been 
a  great  and  moft  deteftable  evil. 

Now  let  theie  notions  ftand  or  fall  by  their  intrinfie 
worth.  It  will  be  of  the  higheft  importance,  to  in- 
quire into  their  efficacy  with  refpeft  to  promoting 
diligence  and  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  an 
imitation  of  Chrift,  which  is  fo  ftrongly  inculcated 
in  fcripture.  To  fhorten  this  inquiry,  let  us  compare 
what  he  has  done  and  fufFered  for  th^  good  of  man- 
kind, to  the  endeavours  of  a  magnanimous  and  be- 
nevolent man,  who  feeks  to  deliver  his  loft  unhappy 
brother  from  the  hands  of  thofe  by  whom  he  has 
been  led  to  perdition. 

Let  us  fuppofe  it  neceflary  to  this  purpofe,  not 
only  that  the  good  brother  fhould  open  the  eyes  of 
his  feduced  kinfman  to  his  errors,  fhew  him  the 
abyfs  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  ifito  which  he 

would 
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would  plunge  ftill  deeper,  point  out  ro  him  the 
better  way  in  which  he  fhould  go,  and  excite  him  to 
break  his  difgraceful  chains ;  but  that  his  endeavours 
to  deliver  this  brother  fhould  expofe  him  to  the 
hatred,  malice,  and  perfecution  of  his  feducers,  all 
the  efFefls  of  whofe  enmity  and  rancour  he  muft  un- 
dergo ;  and  in  fliort,  that  he  can  only  fave  his  bro- 
ther at  the  peril  of  his  own  life.  If  now  he  refolve 
to  fubmit  to  all  this,  and  fteadfaftly  purfue  his  affec- 
tionate purpofe,  undeterred  by  toil,  danger,  and  con- 
tumely, v;hat  muft  we  naturally  expe61:  from  fuch 
an  heroic  inftance  of  unconquerable  greatnefs  of 
foul  ?  Will  not  he  who  is  delivered,  if  he  have  a 
lively  conception  of  what  his  brother  has  done  and 
fuffered  for  him,  confider  his  former  blindnefs  and 
error  with  more  inward  forrow,  fhame,  and  repent- 
ance, the  more  it  cofl  his  deliverer  ?  When  he  re- 
flects that  his  brother,  regardlefs  of  himfelf,  facri- 
ficed  his  eafe  and  reputation  -,  when  he  views  the  fears 
and  wounds  on  his  body,  the  confequences  of  his 
benevolent  uridertaking ;  how  will  the  feelings  of  his 
mind,  that  would  otherwife  have  remained  infenfible, 
be  awakened  !  However  torpid  his  fenfibility  might 
hitherto  have  been,  will  he  not  be  moved  and  ex- 
cited to  the  moft -lively  gratitude  towards  his  deli- 
verer, to  admiration  of  his  benevolent  and  virtuous 
difpofition,  and  to  a  refolucion  of  purfuing  the  path 
to  which  his  brother  has  brought  him  back  ?  If 
we  can  think  this ;  and  if  it  be  difficult  to  find  another 
way  in  which  a  man  can  be  mjore  naturally  and 
certainly  excited  to  good,  than  this,  which  engages 
every  moral  motive  in  the  caufe  of  virtue ;  the  no- 
tions of  the  chriflian  above  defcribed  cannot  be 
detrimental  to  chriftianity  in  a  pradical  view,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  them  in  other  refpe6ts. 
Under  the  promifcd  acceptance  of  God,  he  would 
perform,  incomparably  better,  his  duty  to  his  divine 
benefactor,  the  feeds  of  which  already  exifled  in  his 
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nature.  He  would  think  it  the  more  unneceffai-y 
that  the  univerfally  beneficial  death  of  Jefus  fhould 
be  prevented  by  a  miracle,  as  permitting  it  was  no 
injuftice  to  him  who  fufFered  it  willingly,  and  God 
could  fully  compenfate  all  his  fufFerings  by  the 
moft  glorious  reward. 

Such  perhaps  would  be  the  notion  of  the  defti- 
nation  of  Jefus,  and  the  defign  and  ufe  of  his  fuffer- 
ings  and  death,  formed  by  one  who  could  not  re- 
concile the  fyifematic  opinion  of  a  particular  media- 
tion and  atonement  with  his  ideas  of  God,  his  attri- 
butes, his  paternal  relation  to  man,  the  intent  of 
punilhnient  in  general,  and  of  that  of  a  father  in  par- 
ticular. We  will  not  determine,  whether  fuch  a  no- 
tion be  fufficiently  complete,  and  comprifc  the  full 
meaning  of  thofe  paflfages  which  mention  the  deftina- 
tion  of  Jefus,  and  the  purpofe  of  his  death :  as  it 
hitherto  remains  undecided,  whether,  on  account  of 
certain  difficulties,  we  be  authorized  to  reje6t  the 
literal  meaning  of  fuch  paffages,  and,  laying  afide 
ibme  particular  modes  of  expreflion,  confine  ourfelves 
to  the  general  point,  that  the  fufFerings  of  Chrift 
were  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  a  fource  of  fal- 
vation.  This,  however,  I  think  may  be  maintained 
that,  with  fuch  a  notion,  defeflive  as  it  may  be,  a 
chriftian  whofe  way  of  thinking  is  as  we  have  above 
defcribed,  may  pofTefs  a  faith  in  Chrifl  capable  of 
quieting  his  mind,  and  amending  his  heart.  He 
may  poffefs  a  faith  not  derogatory  to  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  chriftian  religion:  believing  that  God 
and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  is  alfo  the 
Father  of  all  men ;  that  he  has  and  fhews  paternal 
fendments,  purpofes,  and  determinations  with  refpe6t 
to  them ;  and  that  owing  to  this  paternal  love  he  fent 
them  his  Son,  to  bring  them  back  to  himfelf,  to  a 
knowledge  of  truth,  to  the  love  and  exercife  of  vir- 
tue, and  to  eternal  happinefs':  believing  that  the 
Son  effedted  this,  partly   by   the   information    that 
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■God  was  their  Father  in  the  mofl:  coraprehenfive  and 
confolatory  fenfe,  that  he  would  forgive  all  pad  difo- 
bedience,  if  fucceeded  by  repentance  and  obedience, 
that  this  obedience  confided  in  the  pra6tice  of  his 
injundliions  and  the  imitation  of  his  exannple,  that 
the  ceremonial  rdigion  of  the  Jews  was  abolifhed, 
that  worfhipping  in  fpirit  and  in  truth,  or  faith 
made  a6live  through  love  alone  was  of  any  avail,  and 
that  a  Spiritual,  heavenly,  and  eternal  felicity  would 
be  the  reward  and  inheritance  of  his  faithful  follow- 
ers j  and  pardy  by  his  whole  life,  his  condu6t,  his 
fate,  his  death  and  refurreftion,  in  which  he  not  only 
confirmed  his  miffion  in  the  cleareft  manner,  but 
performed  every  thing  neceffary  to  reconcile  man  to 
God  that  man  himfelf  could  not  perform,  removed 
every  obftacle  which  he  himfelf  could  not  furmount, 
and  by  his  fpirit  gave  them  all  the  excitennent,  hope, 
affiftance  and  fupport,  neceflary  to  their  following 
him  with  truth  and  fteadfaftnefs.  I  will  not  prefume 
to  deny  that  thefe  fundamental  doftrines  of  chrifti- 
anity  may  be  farther  developed,  and  more  precifely 
determined.  How  they  are  difplayed  in  theological 
fyllems,  according  to  different  confefTions  of  faith,  is 
well  known  to  every  learned  reader.  But  let  me  ob- 
ferve,  my  defign  is  only  to  illuftrate  my  text  by  a  few 
remarks,  not  to  write  a  fyftem  of  theology.  I  fliall 
now,  therefore,  return  to  our  author,  and  examine 
how  the  idea  of  faith  here  given  may  be  reconciled 
with  what  he  fays  on  the  fubjed. 

In  the  firft  place :  faith  is  the  means  through  which 
we  fhall  not  perifh^  but  have  everlafling  life.  If,  by 
faith  in  Chrift,  we  underdand  an  adlfve  efficacious  con^ 
fidence  in  him,  according  to  the  relation  in  which  he 
has  revealed  himfelf  to  us,  fo  that  this  faith  is  the 
ground  of  our  amendment,  as  well  as  of  our  affu- 
rance ;  a  faith  in  him,  not  only  as  the  meffenger  of 
God's  forgivenefs,  but  as  a  mediator,  and  a  guide  to 
J  B  4  the 
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the  aftual  enjoyment  of  it  :  nothing  can  be  more 
fuitable  to  man's  nature,  or  conducive  to  the  end, 
than  God's  defign  of  bringing  m.an  to  eternal  life 
through  faith  in  Chrift. 

Secondly  :  By  means  of  faith  in  him  our  fins  will  be 
forgiven^  and  the  fimijhment  of  them  will  he  averted. 
This  forgivenefs  is  aftually  his  work,  either  as  he  ef- 
fe6ls  it  with  God  for  us,  in  the  proper  fenfe,  and  re- 
conciles him  to  man,  or  as  he  gives  us  an  aflurance 
of  the  divine  forgivenefs,  and  renders  us  capable  of 
enjoying  it  j  and  our  faith,  this  aftive  truft  in  him, 
is,  on  our  fide,  the  mean  by  which  we  become 
partakers  of  the  divine  beneficence. 

Thirdly  :  Faith  in  Chriji  the  righteous  will  fupply 
the  place  of  that  right eoufnejs,  and  ftnlefs  -perfcSlion^  to 
which  we  cannot  attain.  It  may  be  faid  of  the  chrifti- 
an's  faith  in  Jefus,  that  it  fupplies  the  place  of  perfecft 
righteoufnefs,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  with  as  much 
juftice  as  we  might  fay  of  an  infant,  that  all  his  duties 
and  virtues  confift  in  an  obedient  confidence  in  his 
■wifer  and  afi^eftionate  parents,  and  in  fubmiffion  to 
their  neceffary  and  falutary  guidance.  The  more  per- 
fe6t  the  child's  confidence  in  its  parents  and  their 
jnftrudtions,  and  the  chriftian's  in  Chrift  and  his 
precepts,  the  better  each  fulfils  his  duty,  is  obedient 
and  virtuous. 

Fourthly:  Tet  this  faith  doth  not  make  void  the  law, 
hut  efiablifhes  it.  This  our  author  feems  to  advance 
as  a  limitation.  But  according  to  the  idea  I  have 
given  of  faith  it  requires  no  fuch  limitation,  no 
caution  againft  its  abufe.  For  our  faith  muft  be 
thoroughly  aftiv^,  fince  the  ultimate  end  of  Chrift's 
coming  into  the  world  was  to  make  us  good  and 
happy.  As  litde  neceffary  was  it  to  obferve  that 
a  mere  affurance,  or  Jirong  perjuafion  of  a  man*s  own 
falvationy  is  neither  a  conditiony  nor  a  pledge  of  it. 
For  this  alTurance  is  not  an  adiive   faith   in    Jefus, 

our 
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our  ouide.     In  faft,    I  have    no    confidence  in   a 
guide,  who  could  and  would  condu6l  me  to  the  c!e- 
lired  place,  if  it  be  not  aftive,  or  if  it  do  not  innpel 
me  to  follow  him.     An  affurance  or  perfuafion  that 
he  could  conduft  me  rightly,  however  ftrong  it  may 
be,  or  however  I  may  intend  to  honour  him  by  it ; 
or  the  idea,   however  lively,    that    he    has  already 
led  me  to  the  place,  though  I  have  not  yet  taken  a 
lingle  ftep;  is  mere  felf-deception,  and  not  that  con- 
fidence which  I  ought  to  have  in  him..     On  the  con- 
trary, fuch  a  confidence  is  by  no  means  inconfiftent 
with  the   doubt  whether  I  be  diligent,    active,    and 
indefatigable  in  following  my  guide,  or  whether  my 
confidence  be  fufficiently  efficacious.    Thus  it  is  very 
poffible  that  a  chriftian  may  have  a  faving  faith,  an 
efficacious  truft  in  Jefus,  without  an  abfolute  afili- 
rance  of  his  being  in  a  fcate  of  grace.     This  doubt, 
however,  can  only  confift  in  a  man's  objecling  to 
himfelf  that  he  is  not  fufficiently  diligent  and  zealous 
in  his  faith,  and  in  the  love  and  pradlice  of  what  is 
good.     Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  a  chriftian,  who 
demonftrates  his  faith  by  imitating  Jefus,  has  little 
caufe  to  doubt  of  his  being  in  a  ftate  of  grace,  becaufe 
he  has  not  fuch  lively  feelings  of  love  towards  Chrift, 
and  joy  in  him,  as  he  might  wifh.     He  who  truly 
and  indefatigably  foUov/s  his  guide,  may  reft  affured 
that  he  will  be  led  right  by  him,  and  that  he  pof- 
fefles  the  necelTary  confidence  in   him,    though  he 
may   wifti  this    confidence  accompanied  with  more 
joyfulnefs  and  with  more  lively  fentim.ents  of  love  and 
gratitude. 

Fifthly :  The  advantage  of  faith  is,  that,  by  its 
means,  the  right eoufnejs  and  death  of  Chrifl  will  Jave 
us  from  our  fins.  If  this  be  confiftent  with  the  fore- 
going, faith  in  Chrift  the  righteous,  who  has  given 
himfelf  for  us,  not  only  comforts,  but  faves  us :  that 
is,  we  muft  believe  Chrift  was  righteous  for  us,  not 
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to  impart  to  us  his  righteoufnefs,  but  to  recommend 
righteoufnefs  to  us  in  the  moft  powerful  manner,  to 
deter  us  from  (in,  to  difplay  to  us  the  odioufnefs 
of  its  form,  &c.  When  all  that  he  did  and  fuf- 
fered  is  confidered  in  this  way,  particularly  in  a  mo- 
ral view,  we  are  a6i:ually  faved  from  our  fins,  through 
faith'  in  his  righteoufnefs  and  death.  How  they  have 
made  this  poffible  in  general  may  be  left  undeter- 
mined. It  is  fufRcient  that  all  parties  admit  that 
our  faith  actually  mauft  do  fo,  inafmuch  as  we  are 
thereby  placed  in  a  fituation  to  attain  our  imperfeft 
righteoufnefs,  or  to  be  as  good,  and  as  obedient  to 
God  as  is  poffible  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things, 
Oui*  author  farther  places  the  advantage  of  faith  in 
this,  that  it  is  propofed  by  the  fcriptures  as  the  means 
appointed  by  God  for  rendering  imperfe5l  righteoufnefs 
equivalent  J  in  his  fight  ^  to  perfect ,  and  even  of  trans- 
forming  it  into  perfect.  Where  God  perceives  in 
man  the  a6live  principle  of  obedience,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  righteoufnefs,  that  is,  faith  in  our  prefent 
ftate,  he  fees  the  inevitable  good  confequences  which 
will  extend  to  all  eternity.  So  far  is  true  faith,  in  his 
fight,  equivalent  to  perfedl  righteoufnefs ;  as  it  con- 
tains the  principle,  feed,  and  origin  of  it.  Its  con- 
fequences will  ftill  continue  to  increafe  and  extend 
themfelves.  Thus  virtue,  proceeding  from  faith,  and 
founded  on  the  infallible  knowledge  and  juft  direc- 
tion of  .God,  muft  ever  be  growing  more  perfeft  j 
efpecially  as  faith  tends  to  increafe  and  reftify  our 
praftical  judgment,  and  to  bring  both  it,  and  the 
will  joined  with  it,  more  nearly  to  coincide  with  the 
judgment  and  will  of  God.  The  more  this  hap- 
pens, the  more  are  we  capable  of  loving  and  do- 
ing, from  our  own  knowledge,  that  good  which  we 
had  hitherto  loved  and  praftifed  from  confidence  in 
God;  and  our  advancement  towards  perfedion  will 
be  more  fpeedy,  «nd  our  propenfity  to  virtue  more 

firm 
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firm  and  unalterable,  when  we  no  longer  walk  by 
faith,  but  by  fight. 

Sixthly  :  Faith  improves  right eoufnefs-^  and  again 
every  degree  of  righteoujnejs  is  a  proportional  preparative 
for  faith  i  andy  if  it  do  not  produce  faith,  will  end  in 
felf-righteoufnefsy  and  Jatanical  pride.  That  faith  im- 
proves righteoufnefs  is  obvious,  as,  in  want  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  God  nnade  ours 
by  faith,  not  only  improves  righteoufnefs  and  religi- 
ous virtue,  but  produces  them.  But  as  faith  moves 
and  excites  us  to  follow  the  divine  precepts  j  in  pro- 
portion as  we  praftife  the  obedience  excited  by  faith, 
we  fhall  experience,  and  feel  an  inward  conviction, 
how  neceflary  and  advantageous  it  is  to  us  to  have 
fuch  an  adtive  confidence  in  God.  If,  however,  we 
be  not  more  difpofed  to  faith  by  fuch' experience, 
and  more  ftrongly  moved  to  truft  in  God,  and  give 
ourfelves  up  to  his  direftion ;  we  cannot  acknow- 
ledge him  to  be  a  good  and  trufty  leader :  we  mull 
fall  into  fclf-righteoufnefs ;  oppofe  our  judgment  to 
his;  imagine  that  we  are  capable  of  diredling  our- 
felves; rebel  againft  his  will;  and,  with  fatanical 
pride,  feek  to  be  independant  of  him. 


PROP.      XCV.      p.  426. 

General  Reflexions  on  the  final  Happinefs  of  Mankind, 

Our  author,  in  his  endeavour  to  prove  the  pro- 
bability of  the  final  happinefs  of  all  mankind  from 
the  fcriptures,  notices  the  mod  important  paflages 
that  tend  to  fupport  his  argument.  Avoiding  a 
Cmilar  inquiry  into  particular  texts  of  fcripture,  I 
Ihall  content  myfelf  with  adding  fome  general  remarks 
on  the  fubjed ;  preferving  the  fame  impartiality,  as 
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when,  in  an  addition  to  a  fornner  propofirion,  I  exhi- 
bited the  argunnents  that  might  be  deduced  from 
reafon  both  for  and  againft  the  ultimate  happinefs  of 
all  men,  without  offering  any  decifion  of  my  own. 

I  Ihall  firft  obferve  that  particular  pafTages  of 
fcripture  appear  abfolutely  to  favour  the  common 
opinion  of  the  total  rejection,  and  endlefs  mifery,  of 
thofe  who  leave  this  world  unbelieving  and  una- 
raended  ;  and  that  thefe  paffages  appear  to  be  more 
weighty,  as  well  as  more  numerous,  than  thofe  which 
favour  the  oppofite  opinion.  Thus  whilft  both  fides 
reft  their  proof  on  particular  paffages,  the  advocates 
of  the  common  opinion  have  fome  advantage  over 
their  opponents,  and  the  latter  can  ad;  only  on  the 
defenfive,  feeking  to  ward  off  the  blows  that  they 
cannot  return.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  difputants 
add  to  their  inquiry  into  particular  paffages,  the 
confideration  of  the  general  purport  of  the  chriftian 
revelation,  the  fcriptural  reprefentations  of  the  uni- 
verfal  benevolence  and  paternal  love  of  God,  the 
defign  of  our  redemption  by  Chrift,  &c  j  or  if  the 
ftrength  of  the  expreiuons  be  brought  to  the  teft  of 
reafon,  by  it  to  be  confirmed  or  foftened  j  the  op- 
pofers  of  that  opinion  will  have  the  vantage  ground. 
Probably  the  queftion  might  ultimately  be  decided 
in  their  favour,  if  they  could  prove  that  the  general 
purport  of  revelarion,  and  the  fundamental  notions  it 
gives  of  God,  his  attributes,  defigns,  and  relation  to 
man,  muft  avail  more  than  particular  paffages,  in 
reconciling  contradiftions  not  eafy  to  be  removed. 
In  this  cafe,  the  paternal  relation  of  God  to  man, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  chriftianity,  would 
feem  a  fufBcient  ground  for  rejeding  the  flri6t  literal 
fenfe  of  paffages  militating  againft  it,  and  facrificing 
them  to  the  general  purport  of  the  fcripture.  God 
promifes,  would ,  the  defender  of  the  final  happinefs 
of  all  men  fay  to  himfelf,   to  ftiew  infinitely  more 
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mercy,  patience,  grace,  and  forgivenefs  to  man, 
than  the  moll  affeftionate  father  can  ever  fhew  to  his 
child.  How  can  I  reconcile  this  paternal  love  and 
mercy  with  the  threats  of  eternal  punifhment,  and 
total  rejedion  ?  Can  I  fuppofe  that  luch  a  father  as 
God  declares  himfelf  to  be  to  mankind,  will  allow 
his  fon,  who  is  all  his  life-time  under  his  eye,  and 
the  influence  of  his  paternal  authority,  not  a  few 
years,  but  at  moft  a  few  days  of  probation ;  his  good 
or  bad  condu6t  during  which  is  to  decide  the  whole 
of  hib  future  fate,  which  depends  on  his  father?  Can 
I  imagine  that  he  has  fo  limited  to  the  Ihorreft  period 
his  fon's  poffibility  and  capability  of  meriting  his 
father's  love  and  reward,  or  hatred  and  punifliment, 
and  in  a  certain  meafure  his  whole  moral  nature, 
that  beyond  it  no  change  of  his  heart  to  good  or  bad 
can  follow,  or,  if  it  did,  could  produce  no  alteration 
in  his  fate  ?  Can  1  believe  that  a  wife  father  would 
thus  permit  the  total  happinefs  or  mifery  of  his  fon 
to  depend  on  a  fingle  trial,  or  at  moft  a  few  ? 

This  cafe  is  not  drawn  too  unlike,  or  is  it  an 
unapt  comparifon.  For  what  is  the  life  of  man, 
confidered  as  a  ftate  of  probation,  when  compared 
with  an  eternity,  in  which  no  farther  trial  takes  place, 
and  no  alteration  can  be  made,  but  his  difpofition^ 
condud  and  fate  are  immutably  fixed  ?  Probably 
the  advocate  of  final  happinefs  will  avail  himfelf  of 
this  circumftance  too  in  the  comparifon,  that,  to 
make  every  thing  equal  in  both  cafes,  ignorant,  un- 
thinking, inexperienced  childhood  muft  be  confidered 
as  the  time  of  probation,  our  earthly  life  being  but 
the  beginning  and  infancy  of  our  exiftence.  Befides, 
in  comparing  the  two  cafes,  he  would  find  this 
much  harder,  that  in  the  latter  there  is  no  determi- 
nate time  of  probation,  no  certain  number  of  years 
on  which  the  fon  may  fafely  reckon,  where  at 
kail  he  would  have  opportunity  for  repeated  trials. 

But 
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But   unqiieftionably  the   hardeft   of  all   would    be^ 
when  the  father  irrevocably  rejeds  his  fon  on  the 
firft  failure,  without  giving  him  a  chance  for  repair- 
ing  it,    or   behaving   himfelf  better :    and  we  fre- 
quently find  the  young  and  thoughdefs  finner  fud- 
denly  taken  off  in  his  firft  crime.     To  this  indeed 
it  may  be  replied  that  the   father,    who  has  made 
this  ftrift   determination    with    refpedl    to  his  fon's 
fate,  is  free  from  reproach,  as  he  had  already  given 
his  fon  warning:  the  latter,  therefore,  knowing  he  had 
a  rigid  father,  fhould  have  been  more  cautious;  if 
he  were   not,    he  can  blame  nothing  but  his  own 
imprudence.      But  it  may  be  anfwered,    though  I 
muft  leave  the  inconfiderate  fon  to  his  fate,  as  the 
fruits  of  his  own  folly,  I  perceive  no  love,  kindnefs 
or  mercy  in  the  father's  conduft  to  his  rafh,  but 
unhappy   fon.     If  I  cannot   fully  juftify    the   fon's 
condud,   this  does  not  juftify  the  ftrid  refolve  of 
the  father,  according  to  human  notions.     The  ig- 
norance, inexperience,   and  giddinefs  of  youth,   are 
at  leaft  fome  excufe  for  the  former :  but  what  fof- 
tening  circumftances  can  be  advanced  in  juftifying 
the  rigour  of  the  latter  ?     If  it  be  faid  that  a  paternal 
love,  incompatible  with  fuch  fevere  refolves,  is  not 
that  true  paternal  love  which  God  bears  his  rational 
creatures,  and  which  is  fuitable  to  his   nature,   but 
human  frailty  and  imperfedlion  :   this  is  cutting  the 
knot,  inftead  of  untying  it :  and  it  may  be  faid  that 
what  is  confidered  as  human,  and  unfuitable  to  God, 
in  this  idea,  is  theelTence  of  paternal  love,    which 
feeks  the  happinefs  of  its  obje6l  as  much  and  as  long 
as  poffible.     If  this  be  taken  away,  nothing  more  re- 
mains of  God's  paternal  love  to  man ;  regarded  as  Jo 
afFeftionate,  and  we  are  totally  deprived  of  all  ideas 
of  it ;  or  rather  it  is  changed  into  its  oppofite,  ac- 
cording to  that  analogy  by  which  alone  we  are  able 
to  form  any  conception  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
attributes  of  God. 

They 
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They  who  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
threats  of  eternal  punifhment,  that  cannot  well  be 
denied,  with  the  goodnefs  and  paternal  love  of  God, 
by  fuppofing  that  thefe  threats  will  not  be  carried 
into  execution  to  the  utnTiofl"  rigour  of  the  words  by 
which  they  are  exprefled ;  but  that  God  has  a  right, 
like  human  legiflators,  to  mitigate  the  feverity  of 
his  punifhments  according  to  circumftances  j  did  not 
confider  that  this  fuppofition  is  a  difparagement  to 
God's  truth,  and  confequently  weakens  the  grounda 
on  which  our  truft  in  his  word  muft  be  built.  Ic 
will  avail  them  nothing  to  make  a  diftinftion  betwixt 
threats  and  promifes  ;  and  to  maintain  that  thefe  mufl 
be  certain  and  determinate,  but  that  thofe  may  be 
altered  by  the  fubfequent  refolves  of  God.  Neither 
can  the  comparifon  of  human  legiflators  or  magiftrates 
hold  here;  as  feverer  threats  than  they  could,  or 
would  fulfil,  would  procure  no  true  and  durable 
advantage,  either  in  government  or  education,  but 
rather  be  prejudicial :  they  would  frequently  give 
occafion  to  impunity;  and  it  always  denotes  weak- 
nefs,  or  want  of  power,  when  a  man  threatens  more 
than  he  can,  or  will  perform.  Befides,  when  we 
fpeak  of  the  execution  of  human  laws,  we  in  fome 
meafure  know  and  forefee  the  principles  and  maxims 
according  to  which,  in  the  diftributiort  of  punifliment, 
they  will  be  mitigated,  or  put  in  force  with  the  utmofi: 
rigour.  The  circumftances  under  which  this  rigour 
or  mitigation  will  take  place  being  known,  he  who 
violates  the  law  can  ftill  forefee  his  fate  with  fome 
probability.  All  this,  however,  is  inapplicable  to 
the  threats  of  God.  Were  we  once  to  admit  that 
the  intent  of  them  is  not  equally  ftri6t  with  the  ex- 
prefTion,  and  that  a  mitigation  of  them  may  be  ex- 
peded,  we  are  in  a  dangerous  uncertainty.  Not 
perceiving  the  fundamental  laws  of  God's  moral' 
government  of  his  rational  creatures,  antl  not  fufficj- 

ently 
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ently  knowing  his  manner  of  a6lion,  we  fhould  be 
ignorant  of  the  principles  on  which  we  might  judge 
what  in  thefe  threats  was  properly  true,  in  what 
degree  they  v/ould  be  carried  into  execudon,  and 
whether  they  would  in  general  take  place.  This 
uncertainty  would  greatly  favour  the  hope  of  abfolute 
impunity,  with  which  the  wicked  are  too  prone  to 
flatter  themfelves :  at  leaft  it  would  much  weaken  the 
impreffion  of  the  threats  of  punifhment,  and  confe- 
quently  militate  againft  the  end  for  which  they  were 
defigned. 

Though  we  cannot  eafily  admit  this  foftenlng  ex- 
planation of  the  threats  of  eternal  punilhm.ent,  ftill  it 
may  be  afked,  whether  we  may  not  fuppofe  that 
thefe  threats,  which  are  expreffed  in  an  unconditional 
and  unlimited  manner,  are  to  be  underftood  in  a 
conditional  and  limited  fenfe,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  words,  and  without  fapping  the  foun- 
dations of  God's  truth.  It  may  be  fuppofed  that 
eternal  punilliments  are  threatened  to  lin  and  finners ; 
that  is,  to  the  former  as  long  as  it  is  pratlifed,  as  long 
as  it  exifts  j  to  the  latter  fo  far  as  they  are  finners,  or 
fo  far  as  they  continue  to  offend  againft  the  defigns 
and  ordinances  of  their  Creator.  If  the  divine  threats 
may  be  underftood  with  this  limitation,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  fchools,  reduplicative ^  it  would  not 
follow  that  punifhment  muft  endure  to  all  eternity,  if, 
in  fonrte  portion  of  eternity,  fin  could  ceafe,  and  be  an- 
nihilated, and  the  finner  be  fome  time  converted.  It 
may  be  faid,  they  relate  to  fin,  and  prefume  its 
adlual  exiftence.  They  concern  the  finner  fo  far  as 
he  is  a  finner.  If,  then,  he  ceafe  to  be  fo,  it  would 
feem  that  his  punifliment  muft  alfo  ceafe.  There  are 
parallel  modes  of  expreffion  in  fcnpture,  that  appear 
to  favour  this  interpretation.  When,  for  inftance,  it 
is  faid  :  whojoever  is  born  of  God  finneth  not,  i  John 
V.  1 8.  we  muft  underftand  this  limitation:  fo  long, 

and 
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and  fo  far,  as  he  is  born  of  God»  For  he  might 
ceafe  to  be  fo,  and  then  he  would  certainly  fin. 
What  Ihould  hinder  our  underftanding  the  fcriptural 
expreflion  concerning  the  wicked  :  the  wrath  of  God 
remaineth  on  him,  and  other  fimilar  ones,  with  the 
limitation  that  they  remain  objefts  of  God's  wrath 
as  long  as  they  are  wicked.  'St.  Paul  declares, 
I  Cor.  vi.  9,  10,  that  neither  fornicators,  nor  ido- 
laters, non  adulterers,  &c.  Ihall  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God.  This^  is  unqueilionably  to  be  underftood  in 
a  conditional  fenfe,  that  the  wicked,  fo  far  as  they 
are  fo,  and  whilft  they  continue  in  fin,  Ihall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  they  are  not 
denied  the  hope  of  being  converted  from  their  fins, 
and  then  becoming  happy  partakers  in  Chrift's  king- 
dom. The  Bible,  hov/ever,  affords  us  a  paffage  ftill 
more  to  the  point,  which  feems  fully  to  juftify  this 
mode  of  interpretation.  The  prophet  Jonah  is  com- 
miffioned  from  God  to  tell  the  corrupt  Ninevites  that 
their  city  will  be  deftroyed  in  forty  days.  This  was 
an  unconditional  threat,  and  no  hope  was  given  the 
Ninevites,  that  their  repentance  would  avert  the 
threatened  punifhment.  This  may  be  concluded 
from  the  filence  of  the  prophet,  who,  in  delivering 
his  meffage,  mentions  not  a  word  of  any  mitigation 
of  the  rigour  of  the  fentence  being  to  be  expected 
from  their  amendment.  But  were  not  this  fufficienc 
to  make  us  fuppofe  the  threat  unconditional,  we 
cannot  doubt  it,  when  we  confider  how  diflatisfied 
the  prophet  was,  becaufe  the  threat  announced  by 
him  was  not  executed.  Could  he  have  been  diflatis- 
fied, if  his  threat  had  been  couched  in  fuch  terms  as 
to  give  the  Ninevites  room  to  hope  that  their  repent- 
ance would  fave  them  from  its  execution,  or  if  he 
had  underftood  it  in  that  fenfe  ?  Had  this  been  the 
cafe,  he  could  not  poflibly  have  imagined,  that  the 
fuppreflion  of  the  punifhment  of  the  Ninevites,  after 
they  had  repented,  could  lead  them  to  confider  him 
Vol.  III.  3  C  as 
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as  a  lying  prophet ;  nor  could  he  poITibly  have  been 
angry  at  God's  remitting  the  threatened  punifhment, 
which  he  had  promifed  to  remit  on  their  repentance. 
Befides,  the  leffon  which  God  gave  the  difcontented 
prophet,  when  he  attempted  to  juftify  his  anger, 
mull  have  been  couched  in  very  different  terms: 
inftead  of  pointing  out  to  the  prophet  his  pity,  and  fo 
juftifying  his  fparing  the  Ninevites,  he  needed  only 
have  mentioned  his  injullice,  in  requiring  of  God 
what  he  had  not  promifed,  and  demanding  the  exe- 
cution of  a  threat  exprefsly  contrary  to  its  con- 
ditions. Whether  the  Ninevites  were  juftified  in 
expelling  the  performance  of  God's  threat  only  on 
condition  that  they  did  not  turn  from  their  ways,  and 
how  far  they  had  grounds  for  hoping  that  their  fin- 
cere  repentance  would  avert  the  intended  punifhment, 
are  only  to  be  determined  by  the  event,  and  by 
God's  anfwer  to  Jonah.  Both  teach  us  that,  in 
fimilar  cafes,  we  may  expeft  every  thing  from  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  that  his  threats  may  be  con- 
ditionally underftood,  when  they  are  unconditionally 
exprefled. 

If  it  be  alked,  why  thefe  threats  were  thus  un- 
conditionally fpoken,  and  why  this  condition  was 
not  clearly  exprefTed  in  words,  it  may  probably  be 
anfwered :  an  unconditional  threat  may  make  a 
deeper  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  a  finner,  excite  a 
terror  that  will  be  the  more  efficacious  for  being  uni- 
ted with  doubt  and  anxiety,  and  thus  produce  a  more 
earneft  repentance,  in  thofe  who  require  for  their 
amendment  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  fear  and  terror.  Proba- 
bly the  denunciation  of  the  prophet  Jonah  would  not 
fo  powerfully  have  excited  the  Ninevites  to  repent- 
ance, had  the  hope  of  pardon  been  clearly  announced 
to  them,  fo  that  they  could  have  had  no  doubt  of  it. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  threats  of  eter- 
nal mifery,  uttered  in  the  fcriptures  againft  fin  and 
finners,  are  molt  fuitabJy  and  efBcacioufly  exprefled 

in 
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in  an  unconditional  manner.  The  inftru6lions  given 
us  in  the  fcripture  are  confined  to  the  teaching  us> 
how  we  muft  lead  our  lives  here,  to  fecure  hap- 
pinefs  hereafter.  They  extend  not  to  a  future  life : 
they  tell  us  not  how  we  muft  condud  ourfelves  in  it : 
they  only  aflure  us  that  we  fhall  be  in  it  what  we  are 
fitted  for  by  our  condu£t  in  the  prefent,  and  that  it 
will  be  a  ftate  of  the  moft  juft  and  adequate  retribu- 
tion of  the  works  we  perform,  and  the  difpofition 
we  cultivate  here.  They  teach  us,  that  he  who  op- 
pofes  the  order  and  purpofes  of  his  wife  and  bene- 
volent Creator  will  be  the  object  of  punilhment  and 
wretchednefs,  and  that  an  oppofition  to  the  ordinances 
of  God  will  be  attended  with  eternal  milery. 

To  make  the  impreffion  of  thefe  inftruftions  more 
forcible,  the  fcripture  tells  us  that  the  future  ftate  of 
retribution  will  be  the  more  perfect,  in  that  it  will  be 
devoid  of  every  thing  which  moderates  and  alloys 
the  undifturbed  enjoyment  and  perfect  reward  of 
good,  and  the  natural  confequences  and  punifhmenc 
of  evil  in  this  life.  In  that  kingdom  of  truth  and  or- 
der every  one  will  be  exaftly  what  he  ought  to  be, 
the  virtuous  happy,  the  wicked  miferable,  without 
any  commixture  of  circumftances  tending  to  weaken 
the  proper  fate  of  each.  Thus  much  the  fcripture 
teaches  us  concerning  our  future  ftate :  and  this  ap- 
pears to  me  all  that  it  was  necelTary  or  proper  to 
teach  us.  The  queftions,  however,  whether  the 
good  may  there  become  worfe,  or  the  wicked  better  j 
and  what  alterations  the  deftiny  of  either  would,  in 
that  cafe,  undergo ;  on  which,  according  to  this  ftate 
of  the  cafe,  bottoms  the  whole  doftrine  of  the  future 
fate  of  the  blelTed,  and  of  the  damned,  it  leaves  to 
be  anfwered  by  philofophy. 

It  does  not  agree  with  my  plan,  fully  to  examine 
what  philofophy  gives  us  reafon,  with  fome  proba- 
bility, to  expert.     As  however  it  only  permits  us  to 
conclude  from  analogy,  it  will  only  allow  of  the  three 
3  C  2  following 
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following  propofitions :  either  the  ftate  of  every  man 
in  a  future  life  is  irreverfibly  fixed,  fo  that,  with 
reipe6t  to  the  developement  of  his  mental  faculties, 
his  morality  and  perfefiion  admit  not  of  any  advance- 
ment or  decline:  orfome  men  advance  without  being 
aible  to  decline,  whilft  others  decline  without  being 
able  to  advance :  or  both  decienfion  and  advance- 
ment may  take  place  in  one  and  the  fame  man. 

The  firft  is  repugnant  to  that  mutability  effential  to 
man,  and  to  all  created  beings  in  general;  accord- 
ing to  which,  it  cannot  be  impoffible  for  them, 
though  they  may  be  unable  to  acquire  new  ideas, 
to  afTociate  their  former  ones  in  a  new  m.anner.  From 
their  nature,  as  long  as  they  are  left  to  themfelves, 
all  intelligent  creatures  muft  approach  that  perfedlion 
to  which  they  tend,  or  they  muft  recede  from  it. 
If  they  remain  invariably  ftill,  it  can  only  be  owing 
to  an  extraordinary  effed  of  divine  omnipotence,  by 
which  both  the  virtue  of  the  good,  and  the  wicked- 
nefs  of  the  bad,  after  having  attained  a  certain  point, 
are  brought  to  an  eternal  ftand.  If  this  be  taken 
for  granted  with  refpefl  to  the  wicked,  and  it  be 
attempted  to  prove  from  it  the  eternity  of  their 
punilhment,  it  appears  to  me  reafoning  in  a  circle. 
For  the  fuppofition  of  eternal  punilhment  is  found- 
ed on  the  eternal  perverfenefs  of  the  wicked:  and 
this  eternal  perverfenefs  is"  not  deduced  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  minds,  but  from  a  determination  of 
God;,  by  which  they  are  compelled  to  it,  that  they 
might  fuffer  eternal  punilhment,  as  the  good  are  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  their  virtue,  that  they  may  be 
capable  of  eternal  reward. 

Whether  the  fecond  propofition  be  admiffible,  or 
not,  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  anfwer  to  the  fol- 
lowing queftion :  does  the  debafement  or  decline  of 
the  wicked  apply,  to  their  underftanding,  as  well  as 
their  will ;  or  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  under- 
ftanding continues  to  improve,  whilft  the  will  is  eter- 
nally 
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nally  growing  worfe?  He  that  afferts  the  latter, 
will  appeal,  perhaps,  to  the  example  of  thofe  wicked 
people  who  may  be  extremely  depraved  in  heart, 
notwithftanding  their  knowledge  of  their  duty,  and 
what  is  truly  for  their  advantage  ^  and  all  to  whom 
video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  fequor  may  be  ap- 
plied. He  will  fay,  punilhment,  particularly  when 
fevere,  long-continued,  and  inceffant,  hardens  rather 
than  bends  the  mind;  and  as  the  defpair  of  the 
iinner  is  augmented,  his  perverfenefs,  and  propenfity 
to  evil,  will  increafe.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered : 
when  a  man  remains  a  flave  to  vice,  in  fpite  of  his 
better  judgment,  he  is  chained  to  it  by  habit,  and 
the  force  of  bodily  aptitude;  the  pradice  of  it  gives 
him  more  pleafure  and  fatisfaftion  than  the  onnitting 
it;  he  has  ftill  an  opportunity  of  finning;  and  he  has 
the  power  of  increafing  and  confirming  the  habit  and 
aptitude,  which  chained  him  to  vice,  by  repetition 
of  it.  In  fhort,  vice,  though  he  muft  repent  of  it,  is 
not  fufficiently  hateful  to  him ;  or  he  does  not  con- 
fider  the  natural  or  pofitive  punifhments  that  follow 
hi§  milcondu6t,  as  confequences  fo  infeparable  from 
it  that  there  are  no  hopes  of  avoiding  them,  or 
at  leaft  mitigating  their  effects,  without  abftaining 
from  fin.  Juft  too  as  we  may  fuppofe  his  judgment 
to  be  in  what  is  really  for  his  advantage,  this  judg- 
ment is  not  conftant  in  him,  but  relaxes  as  the  fenfe 
of  his  punilhment  abates ;  when  the  much  ftronger 
perception  of  the  overbalance  of  pleafure  promifed 
him  by  fin  returns,  and  again  exercifes  its  tyrannic 
fway.  But  this,  according  to  the  propofition,  cannot 
be  the  Hate  and  difpofition  of  him  who  is  con- 
demned to  eternal  mifery.  He  will  no  longer  polfefs 
this  finful  body,  and  if  the  influence  of  bodily  apd- 
tude  be  not  totally  annihilated  with  it,  it  will  un- 
queftionably  be  much  diminifhed.  The  perfe6t 
retribution  which  will  follow  in  the  next  world  will 
require  a  privation  of  objeds  and  opportunities  for 

J  C  3  finning. 
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finning.  For  the  wicked  muft  there  be  pained  by 
the  privation  of  thofe  things,  their  imnnioderate  indul- 
gence in  which  conftituted  their  crimes.  A  vicious 
propenfity,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  gradually  weak- 
ened, and  ultimately  deftroyed,  by  the  mere  priva- 
tion of  objefts  and  opportunities  for  finning,  if  the 
fmalieft  hope  remain  that  thefe  obje6ts  and  opportu- 
nities may  again  return.  But  if  the  propenfity  be 
totally  deprived  of  its  objeft,  and  of  all  hope  of  ever 
obtaining  it;  and  if  the  finner  perceive  that  the  fu- 
ture fatisfadion  of  it  is  utterly  impofllble ;  this 
forcible  privation,  and  this  known  impoflibility,  will 
finally  overcome  this  propenfity,  be  it  ever  fo  ftrong. 
Befides,  in  this  ftate  the  finner  could  no  longer 
deceive  himfelf,  or  jQiut  his  eyes  to  the  real  caufe  of 
his  milery :  wanting  thofe  amufements  and  diverfions 
with  which  he  formerly  kept  at  bay  the  flinging 
reproofs  of  confcience,  the  painful  voice  of  truth 
will  ftrike  deep  and  loud  on  his  inmoft  foul.  Sin 
ftripped  of  all  its  charms  will  inceffantly  appear 
before  him  in  its  native  uglinefs,  unable  longer  to 
promife  him  any  compenfation ;  and  he  muft  per- 
ceive in  it  the  fole  caufe  of  all  his  wretchednefs 
and  torment. 

To  maintain  that  between  the  underftanding  and 
will  of  the  wicked  there  is  fuch  a  gap,  that  the 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  former  do  not  de- 
termine the  refolves  of  the  latter ;  we  muft  deny  that 
they  are  thus  puniflied  in  eternity,  and  made  mifer- 
able  with  the  moft  juft  retribution ;  or  mitigate  and 
lower  their  pains  to  that  refiftible  and  tolerable  de- 
gree which  they  may  attain  in  this  world.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  juft,  adequate  and  ftrong  we 
fuppofe  the  punifliment  of  the  wicked  to  be,  the 
more  aflfuredly  muft  they  know  that  their  fufferings 
are  abfolutely  founded  on  their  deviations  from  the 
laws  of  truth  and  virtue ;  the  more  clearly  will  their 
underftanding  perceive  their  true  intereftj  and  the 

more 
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more  ftrong  and  effetflual  muft  be  their  hatred  to 
their  former  errors.  Should  not  this  followj  but 
their  wills  continue  to  grow  more  depraved,  their 
perceptions  of  good  and  evil  muft  grow  more  erro- 
neous, and  their  underftanding  more  darkened.  Now 
it  may  be  afked,  whether  a  ftate  of  decline  can 
continue  to  eternity,  fo  that  the  light  of  reafon  may 
conftantly  diminifh,  without  being  ultimately  extin- 
guifhed.  This  queftion  experience,  in  my  opinion, 
anfwers  in  the  negative.  We  know  a  ftate  from 
which  we  are  emerged,  in  which  all  the  percep- 
tions of  our  minds  were  confufed  and  obfcure,  and 
we  had  no  clear  confcioufnefs  of  our  being,  or  our 
perfonality.  Thus  a  fpirit  that  ihould  continue  to 
decay  would  foon  lofe  itfelf  in  this  ftate  of  infenfi- 
bility,  would  foon  ceafe  to  be  a  diinking  fubftance, 
and  would  be  what  man  was  before  his  birth.  As 
we  know  no  point  in  the  afcending  fcale  to  which 
the  human  underftanding  cannot  rife,  though  we 
know  a  point  in  the  defcending,  below  which  it 
cannot  fall  without  lofing  its  perfonality,  its  con- 
fcioufnefs, its  individuality  of  being,  this  obje6lion 
will  not  apply  to  an  ever  continuing  improvement. 

If  it  be  faid,  according  to  the  third  propofition, 
that  every  man,  good  or  bad,  happy  or  unhappy, 
may  both  advance  and  decline  in  perfection ;  this 
would  be  perfeflly  confonant  to  the  prefent  frame  of 
man's  nature,  and  what  mere  analogy  leads  us  to 
exped  in  that  period  which  man  has  to  go  through. 
Such  is  the  ftate  in  which  we  find  ourfelves  here. 
But  that,  being  a  ftate  of  moft  perfefl  retribution, 
muft,  in  all  appearance,  eminently  promote  an  ad- 
vancement to  perfeftion.* 

I  do 

*  We  cannot  here  avoid  recommending  to  our  reader  the  ftory 
of  Carazan,  the  merchant  of  Bagdad,  in  the  Adventurer,  which, 
though  a  fidlion,  has  an  air  of  probabihty,  and  is  true  to  nature. 

In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  a  future  life  is  not 
only  reprefented  as  a  ftate  of  retribution,  but  the  efFedl  of  that  retri- 

3  C  4  butioiT. 
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I  do  not  confider  the  fiibjed  as  exhaufled,  or  the 
queftion  decided,  by  thefe  defuitory  remarks :  my 
fole  aim  was  to  point  out  fome  confiderations,  which 
appear  to  me  of  weight  in  this  inquiry,  and  which 
probably  deferve  to  be  more  narrowly  inveftigated  and 
compared.  This  I  fhail  leave  to  the  more  experi- 
enced mind,  whilft  I  endeavour  to  remove,  if  poffi- 
ble,  one  difficulty,  which  too  naturally  rifes  to  the 
view  to  be  pafied  over  in  filence. 

It  may  be  faid,  if  the  author  of  the  fcriptures  had 
good  and  fufficient  reafons  not  direftly  to  anfwer  the 
queftion,  whether  the  Vv'icked  can  be  amended  by  the 
punifhcnents  of  the  Almighty  in  the  next  world,  or 
not ;  and  if  he  have  left  the  decifion  of  it  to  philo- 
fophy :  in  undertaking  to  anfwer  the  queftion,  and 
anfwering  it  in  the  affirmative,  philofophy  would 
render  nugatory  the  purpofes  for  which  God  left  us  in 
the  dark ,  deftroy  the  necefTary  and  falutary  influence 
which  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty  of  mankind  on 
this  point  would  have  on  their  minds ;  and,  if  it  fhould 
fucceed  in  giving  a  full  and  fatisfadory  anfwer,  only 
difcover  a  pernicious  truth. 

If  this  objection  be  made,  ftill  it  muft  be  under- 
ftood  that  philofophy,  in  anfwering  the  queftion  in 
the  affirmative,  does  not  contradi6t  the  fcriptures. 
Though  we  agree  concerning  the  intent  of  the  filence 
of  fcripture,  we  may  yet  aik :  will  this  always  hold 
good  in  every  ft.ate  of  mankind,  to  whatever  degree 
of  knowledge  they  may  arrive,    whatever  may    be 

bution  is  probably  Ihadowed  out  in  the  fentiments  exprefled  by  the 
former.  The  finner,  when  in  the  torments  of  hell,  perceived,  no 
doubt,  that  the  pain  he  fufFered  was  a  juft  reward  of  the  abufe  he 
had  made  of  his  pofleflions,  in  his  voluptuous  and  felfifh  life, 
Unqueftionably  he  now  abhorred  and  execrated  his  former  blind- 
nefs  and  vice  ;  and  could  he  have  returned  to  his  father's  houfe, 
he  would  probably  have  obeyed  that  warning,  which,  from  a  noble 
and  diflnterefted  anxiety  for  the  delivery  of  his  ftill  living  brothers, 
he  wilhed  to  have  dommunicated  to  them,  in  the  moil  effedlual 
manner. 

their 
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their  way  of  thinking,  and  whatever  may  be  the  ftate 
of  their  morals  ?  Or  is  the  ignorance  of  the  philofo- 
phical  folution,  or  the  common  belief  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  adapted  only  to  a  certain  conftitution,  or  a 
determinate  ftate  of  man,  and  ufeful  in  that  only,  but 
prejudicial  under  a  change  of  circumftances  ?  It  may 
be  alked  farther,  whether,  notwithftanding  the  anfwer 
of  philofophy,  the  filence  of  the  fcriptures  may  not 
produce  its  intended  effefts,  and  procure  ail  the 
advantages  defired.  There  may  be  a  period,  and 
there  may  be  circumftances,  under  which  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  ill  fitted  to  bear  the  light  of 
philofophy ;  when  they  would  not  give  themfelves 
any  concern  about  a  nice  decifion  of  this  queftion, 
or  would  admit  the  common  opinion  of  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  converfion  in  a  future  ftate,  and  the  colla- 
teral doftrine  of  eternal  puniftiment,  as  rational, 
without  finding  in  it  any  thing  ofi^enfive ;  and  when 
they  could  only  abufe  the  contrary  opinion  to  their 
detriment.  With  refpeft  to  fuch  a  period,  and  fuch 
circumftances,  would  it  not  be  advantageous  that 
the  fcripture  ftiould  obferve  ftridl  filence  refpedlipg 
the  change  men  might  undergo  in  another  world  ? 
But  again  there  may  be  times  and  circumftances, 
in  which  the  difcovery  of  the  poffibility  of  a  future 
change  might  relatively  produce  more  good  than 
harm :  when  maintaining  the  contrary  might,  per- 
haps, be  to  thinking  men  a  moft  infurmountable 
obftacle  to  their  belief  of  divine  revelation ;  an  obfta- 
cle  which  they  could  not  reconcile  with  the  attributes 
and  nature  of  God,  with  the  appearance  of  his  works, 
or  even  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  fcriptures :  and 
when  the  unthinking  majority  of  chriftians  them- 
felves would  be  little  more  affected  and  deterred 
by  the  do6lrine  of  eternal  punifliment ;  nay,  when 
the  abufe  of  it  would  but  lull  them  into  greater  fecu- 
rity.  Can  it  militate  againft  the  defign  of  God  that 
a  hitherto  miftaken  truth,  probably  concealed  from 

mankind 
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mankind  for  their  good,  Ihould  be  ftripped  of  its 
veil,  when  circumftances  are  fo  altered  that  igno- 
rance of  it  would  be  more  prejudicial  than  advan- 
tageous ?  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  that  the  difcovery 
of  a  truth,  -or  the  detedlion  of  a  prejudice,  will 
have  the  fame  influence  at  all  times,  and  under  ail 
circumftances.  Neither  can  we  abfolutely  affert  that 
conclufions  to  which  we  may  be  led  by  reafon,  if 
they  difcover.to  us  truths  which  God  did  not  think 
fit  to  reveal  to  us  in  the  fcriptures,  are  contrary 
to  the  defigns  of  God,  or  render  them  nugatory. 
Much  more  fuitable  both  to  philolophy  and  religion 
would  it  be  to  fuppofe  that  Providence,  which  orders 
every  thing  for  the  general  good,  watches  over  the 
cultivation  and  progrefs  of  truth  amongft  mortals 
with  fuch  wifdom,  that  it  promotes  or  retards  its 
difcovery  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  age ;  diat 
no  rightly  demonftrated  truth  can  be  injurious  upon 
the  whole,  or  tend  to  corrupt  the  world ;  that  light 
and  darknefs  are  diftributed  throughout  the  moral 
world  according  to  wife  and  benevolent  laws;  and 
that  both  are  neceffary  to  the  accomplifhment  of  the 
grand  fcheme  of  Providence,  however  incapable  we 
may  be  of  perceiving  it  in  every  particular  inftance. 

Perhaps  the  following  confiderations  may  alfo  tend 
to  remove  the  objedlion.  The  greater  part  of  thole 
who  are  not  philofophers  enough  to  anfwer  this 
queftion  in  a  fatisfadory  manner,  on  rational  princi- 
ples, but  truft  to  the  decifion  of  others,  without  ex- 
amining it  for  themfelves,  would  probably  be  in- 
clined to  abufe  it,  whilft  unable  to  fee  the  truth  in 
its  whole  extent,  and  with  all  its  confequences. 
Thefe  would  be  led  by  the  filence  of  the  fcriptures 
to  a  neceffary  and  beneficial  diffidence  of  themfelves, 
and  a  truft  in  the  judgment  of  others,  which  would 
prevent  their  abufmg  it :  but,  had  the  fcriptures  ex- 
plained it  clearly,  this  could  not  have  happened. 
They  who  are  capable  of  demonftrating  to  them- 
.  felvejs 
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felves  the  poffibility  of  a  future  converfion,  with 
more  or  lefs  probability,  muft,  fo  far  as  they  reafon 
on  true  and  juft  grounds,  difcover  this  truth ;  that 
a  long  continued  courfe  of  vice  will  render  their  dif- 
continuance  of  it  and  amendment  more  difficult, 
their  pains  and  chaftifements  miore  fevere  and  lafting, 
the  purifying  fire  ftronger,  and  their  mifery  more 
extreme :  a  truth  that  cannot  but  ad  as  an  antidote 
to  the  abufe.  They  muft  alfo  learn  that  their  amend- 
ment can  never  be  completed  without  making  a 
beginning;  and  that  this  completion  is  not  the 
bufmefs  of  a  moment;  not  the  inevitable  confe- 
>quence  of  a  wonderful  conjun6tion  of  particularly 
favourable  circumftances ;  not  the  cataftrophe  of  a 
tragedy  or  romance ;  but  that  it  requires  an  earneft 
and  fteadfaft  exertion,  if  a  man  would  learn  to  go- 
vern himfelf ;  to  fubjeft  his  inclinations  and  defires 
to  reafon ;  to  make  them  accord  with  the  will  of  his 
Creator,  which  tends  to  the  happinefs  of  all;  to 
love  God  above  all  things,  and  his  neighbour  as 
himfelf;  to  obtain  a  predominant  tafte  for  truth, 
order,  and  perfeflion ;  and  to  find  pleafure  in  hap- 
pinefs wherever  it  may  be.  They  muft  know  that 
peace,  content  and  happinefs  are  to  be  tafted  in  that 
kingdom  of  truth  and  order,  only  in  proportion  as 
their  minds  are  habituated  to  thefe,  and  approach  per- 
fe6tion.  They  muft  alfo  be  confcious  that  every  fin 
cherifhes  and  confirms  the  propenfity  to  evil,  and  con- 
fequently  the  diforder  and  depravity  of  their  minds ; 
that  every  injury  to  another  increafes  the  meafure  that 
is  to  be  filled  out  to  themfelves ;  and  that  both  the 
general  good  and  their  own  require  this,  that  when,  on 
account  of  their  unrighteoufnefs,  they  are  condemned 
to  be  imprifoned  in  hell,  they  fhall  not  be  releafed 
till  they  have  paid  the  uttermoft  farthing,  or  received 
full  retribution.  —  He  who  knows  all  this,  or  who 
believes  the  doflrine  of  a  future  retribution  in  the 
whole  of  its  philofophical  and  fcriptural  extent,  is  in 

no 
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no  danger  of  being  feduced  into  fpiritual  indolence 
and  fecurity  by  the  hope  of  a  future  converfion. 

If  then  the  anfwer  of  philofophy  can  be  fupported, 
the  fear  of  its  having  difcovered  a  dangerous  truth, 
or  of  its  abufe  being  more  general  and  difadvanta- 
geous  than  the  abufe  of  the  oppofite  opinion,  appears 
to  be  unfounded.  For  who  can  deny  that  men 
by  whom  every  thing  is  abufed,  may  alfo  abufe  this, 
and  mifapply  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punilbment,  or 
at  leaft  render  it  ineffedual  ?  It  may  drive  them  to 
defpair.  It  gives  religion  a  gloomy  afpeft,  deprives 
it  of  its  pleafmg  form,  and  leems  more  adapted  to 
make  the  Deity  terrible  to  us,  than  an  objed  of  love. 
Befides  the  m.ajority  of  mankind  are  incapable  of 
forming  a  clear,  determinate,  and  effeftual  idea  of 
eternal  punilhment.  The  expreffion  is  too  abftrafl, 
not  fenfible,  not  concrete  enough  to  affe6b  the 
minds  of  fuch  men,  who  cannot  conceive  abftraft 
exprefTions  otherwife  than  by  applying  them  to  par- 
ticular cafes.  Tell  fuch  a  man  that  he  fhall  remain 
a  very  long  time  in  prifon,  he  will  be  much  lefs  af- 
fe6ted,  than  if  a  certain  number  of  years  were  men- 
tioned. The  expreffion,  eternal  -punijhment,  will  con- 
vey to  him  no  idea  j  or  he  will  imagine  it  to  repre- 
fent  a  certain  number  of  years,  fo  that  the  proper 
idea  of  eternity,  at  which  he  cannot  arrive,  will  be 
loft  to  him,  or  at  leaft  will  make  no  impreflfion 
on  his  mind  which  a  determinate  number  ^i  years 
would  not  have  done  with  equal  force  and  certainty. 
Let  usj  however,  fuppofe  that  he  can  form  ajuft  idea 
of  eternal  duration,  probably  one  of  the  two  follow- 
ing confequences  would  enfue.  His  religion,  if  it 
did  not  make  him  totally  abandon  it,  and  fall  into 
praflical  atheifm,  would  be  chiefly  fuperftitionj  con- 
fifting  more  in  fear  and  terror,  than  love  and  confi- 
dence in  God:  or  he  would  feek  to  lefTen  his  burden- 
fome  fear  and  difquiet  by  the  .hope  fhat  the  number 
of  the  damned,  amongft  believing  chriftians  at  leaft, 

muft- 
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muft  be  extremely  fmall;  that  a  man,  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Chrift,  could  not  draw  upon  himfelf  damna- 
tion but  by  an  eminently  wicked  life,  or  the  moft 
deteftable  religious  "errors  i  and  that,  if  he  were 
not  worfe  than  the  majority,  or  guilty  of  immediately 
offending  God,  and  of  crying  injuftice  againli  his 
neighbour,  but  took  care  to  avoid,  crimes  forbid- 
den by  the  law,  he  fhould  efcape  eternal  punifli- 
mfent,  and  confequently  ail  punilhment,  as  he  knows 
no  other. 

As  every  one  believes  that  there  is  a  certain  pro- 
portion betwixt  crimes  and  their  punifhment,  both 
in  degree  and  duration  j  it  is  very  natural,  that  he 
who  is  confcious  of  no  immediate  offence  to  God,  or 
no  irreparable  injury  to  his  neighbour;  and  can 
only  reproach  himfelf  with  a  very  common  degree 
of  thoughtleffnefs,  a  too  great  fenfuality,  a  propenjfiity 
to  the  pleafures  and  enjoyments  of  this  world,  a 
carelefs  and  free  life,  &c.  fhould  confider  eternal 
punilhment  as  too  difproportionate  to  the  fum  of  his 
guilt  for  him  to  fear  it ;  or  not  to  hope  being  fecured 
from  it  by  an  adherence  to  the  worfhip  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belongs,  a  right  faith,  and  an 
obfervance  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  This,  it 
may  be  prefumed,  in  all  likelihood,  would  not  be 
the  cafe,  and  the  great  number  of  mere  nominal  chrif- 
tians  would  be  lefs  apt  to  flatter  themfelves  with  the 
hope  of  impunity,  if  they  were  deprived  of  the 
fpecious  pretext,  and  fecret  foundation  of  this  hope; 
namely,  the  perceived  or  imagined  difproportion  be- 
twixt their  fins  and  eternal  punifhm.ent.  They  would 
probably  be  awakened  to  a  more  earned  reflec- 
tion on  their  future  fate ;  every  the  leafl:  aft  difap- 
proved  by  their  confcience  would  become  more  im- 
portant, and  more  powerfully  excite  in  them  dili- 
gence to  do  good ;  were  they  clearly  convinced 
that  every  virtuous  fentiment  which  they  nourilli- 
cd  by  good  works,  would  promote  their  happinefs 

in 
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in  eternity  J  and  every  wicked  inclination,  which 
they  cherifhed  by  acquiefcence,  would  pronnote 
their  unhappinefs,  in  exa6l  proportion;  that  every 
good  deed  would  there  meet  a  iuitable  reward,  and 
every  bad  one  an  adequate  punifhnnentj  and  that' 
they  would  experience  good  or  evil,  as  long  as  they 
fhould  nnerit  it.  Men  would  then  have  their  own 
natural  fentiments  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  the  judge 
in  their  own  breafts  would  confirm  the  fentence  an- 
nounced to  them  :  but  now  the  threats  of  hell  fug- 
geil  to  many  that  eternal  mifery  is  too  fevere  a  pu- 
nishment for  the  indulgence  of  a  few  years,  and  thofe 
intermingled  with  fo  much  forrow  and  vexation. 
The  efFedis  of  the  Popilh  do6lrine  of  purgatory  leem 
to  make  this  conjefture  in  fome  degree  probable. 
If  this  dodrine  were  delivered  in  a  pure  and  rational 
manner,  divelled  of  fuperftitious  notions,  and  the 
gainful  additions  foifted  into  it  by  prieftcraft;  it 
would  be  found  to  be  the  fame  at  bottom ;  or  to 
teach  that  a  proportional  retribution  is  the  mean 
of  purifying  us  from  bad  thoughts  and  a6tions,  and 
that  when  we  are  thus  purified  we  may  hope  for  a  re- 
leafement  from  pain.  But  the  great  object  of  fear 
in  the  Romiili  church  is  not  fo  much  eternal  fire,  as 
that  purifying  flame.  Purgatory  is  the  rein  that 
curbs  fo  many  unruly  defires,  and  the  Ipur  to  fo 
many,  at  leaft  outwardly,  good  works.  The  cer- 
tain hope  of  releafe  does  not  fo  diminifh  the  fear 
of  it,  but  it  occafions  many  reflitutions  accom- 
panied with  much  felf-denial,  many  abafing  re- 
tradlions,  many  humiliating  confeffions,  and  many 
expiations  that  coil  dear  to  felf-love;  particularly 
on  the  bed  of  death:  of  all  which,  alas  !  our  church 
offers  us  but  few  examples.  How  much  greater  and 
more  numerous  effefts  of  this  kind  may  we  prefume 
would  be  produced,  had  not  'maffes  for  the  dead, 
legacies  in  favour  of  the  priefthood,  pious  founda- 
tions, and  fimilar  fuccedaneums  for  adual  reftitu- 
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tions,  and  reparations  of  injuries,   been  invented  by 
felf-intereft,  and  fwallowed  by  fuperftition ! 

But  fuppofing  it  could  be  proved  that  the  fire  of 
hell  is  a  purifying  fire,  would  it  be  advifable  to 
advance  this,  and  diredly  to  maintain  it,  in  mixed 
focieties  ?  This  queftion,  I  believe,  I  have  weighty 
reafons  for  anfwering  in  the  negative.  Our  focie- 
ties, at  leaft  the  greater  part  of  them,  may  not  be 
fufficiendy  prepared  for  the  reception,  and  right 
application  of  this  do6lrine.  In  my  opinion,  that 
preacher  takes  the  fafefl:  way,  who,  in  his  public 
difcourfes  on  this  fubjedb,  'goes  no  farther  than  reve- 
lation itfelf,  the  words  of  which  he  undertakes  to 
explain  and  enforce.  It  behoveth  him  not  to  difpel 
that  wife  and  falutary  darknefs,  with  which  fcripture 
has  enveloped  the  future  fate  of  mankind  \  as  he 
cannot  tell  whether  the  greater  part  of  his  hearers  be 
not  in  the  fame  circumftances  as  the  Ninevites  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonah  j  or  whether  ignorance,  or  ac 
leaft  uncertainty  be  not  neceflary,  to  awaken  them  to 
more  ferious  refleflion,  and  to  a  more  lively  and 
effeftual  repentance.  To  this  another  reafon  for 
caution  may  be  added.  Hitherto  the  torments  of 
hell  have  ever  been  reprefented  as  eternal.  Our 
auditors  are  fo  accuftomed  to  this  notion,  that  they 
have  aflbciated  the  idea  of  eternity  with  that  of  hell- 
torments  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  confider  it  an  eflen- 
tial  part  of  them.  Many  unthinking  men,  there- 
fore, hearing  that  it  is  not  impoffible  for  them  to 
be  converted  in  eternity,  and  that  probably  in  fome 
period  of  it  their  torments  would  ceafe,  might 
imagine  that  the  pains  of  hell  themfelves  may  like- 
wife  be  annihilated,  or  at  leaft  no  longer  figure  them 
of  fufficient  weight  to  be  affected  by  them :  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  man  who  is  accuftomed  to  fee, 
and  to  fufi^er,  fevere  puniftiment,  little  heeds  a 
milder  chaftifement,  though  it  would  be  fenfible  and 
efficacious   enough  of  itfelf,   and  in  other  circum- 
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jftahces ;  or,  as  a  man  who  has  borne  a  very  heavy- 
burden,  when  a  lighter  is  placed  on  his  ifhoulders,  is 
infenfible  of  the  load. 

But  if  it  be  adniitted  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Icfiptures  do  not  clearly  aflert  the  impoffibiiity  of  a 
converfion  and  alteration  in  eternity,;  we  muft  go  no 
farther  on  that  fide  than  they  do,  and  at  lead  avoid 
making  it  a  point  of  our  public  duty  to  demonftrate 
it  to  be  impoffible.  Would  it  not  be  moil  advifable, 
to  treat  this  fubje6b  with  the  fame  caution,  and  to 
pafs  it  over  for  the  fame  reafons,  as  a  prudent  and 
confcientious  preacher  would  treat  cautioufly,  and 
perhaps  totally  pafs  over  the  fimilar  point,  of  the 
poflibility  of  a  death-bed  converfion.  If  a  man 
content  himfelf  v/ith  faying  that  fcripture  gives  us  no 
hope  of  this  kind  in  exprefs  words  j  would  not  his 
preaching  be  true  and  effedual,  whilft  he  carefully 
enforces  the  clear  threats  of  eternal  punifhment  in 
the  fcriptures,  denounced  againft  thofe  who  obey 
not  God  3  and  endeavours  to  inculcate  as  urgently 
as  poffible,  that  the  longer  a  man  continues  in  dif- 
obedience  the  more  he  will  enhance  his  mifery,  and 
the  more  difficult  he  will  make  the  alteration  of  his 
mind,  and  that  as  long  as  a  man  defers  to  make  a 
beginning,  and  waits  for  a  more  convenient  or  favour- 
able opportunity,  he  has  actually  reafon  to  fear  an 
eternal  or  irreverfible  mifery  ? — Still  I  prefume  not 
to  decide  any  thing  on  this  point.  All  I  have  faid 
on  the  lubjeft  is  merely  hypothetical,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  embrace  any  fyftem  that  may  appear  to 
reft  on  more  folid  foundations. 
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A. 


.BRAHAM,  his  hiftory  confidered,  II.  130. 

Adlion  the  firfl:  property  of  matter,  P.  III.  509. 

-^/>6fr  coniidered,  I.   13. 

-^^^/'oKj  defined,  I.  3.     Their  origin,  I.  80,  368. 

Agency  not  incortfiftent  with  conditional  neceffity,  P.  III.  463. 

Agreement  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fcriptures  with  each  other, 
argument  of  their  genuinenefs  and  truth,  il.  122. 

Algebraic  method  of  treating  the  unknown  quantity ;  anfwers  to 
the  names  given  to  unknown  caufes,  qualities,  &c.  in  order 
to  inveftigate  them,  I.  347. 

Alphabetical  ^vJriting,  fome  arguments  to  prove,  that  it  was  com- 
municated to  Mofes  by  God  at  Sinai,  I.  308. 

Ambition,  its  pleafures  and  pain^  confidered,  I.  443. 

Amufements  of  life,  rules  concerning  them,  II.  248. 

Analogies,  very  ftrong  ones  violated  fometimes,  II.   147. 

Analogy  ccyakdittt^,  I.  291.  Moral,  favours  the  fcripture  mi- 
racles, II.  145. 

Anger  confidered,  I.  478. 

Animal  fpirils,  I.   20. 

Approximation  to  the  roots  of  equations,  an  analogous  method 
proper  in  fcientifical  inquiries,  I.  349. 

Articles  of  faith  confidered,  P.  III.  670. 

Articulate  founds,  the  manner  of  diftinguifhing  them,  I.  228. 

Arts,  the  polite  ones,  practical  rules  concerning  the  purfuit  of 
them,  II.  253.     Lawfulnefs  of  Itudying,  P.  III.  651. 

Affent  confidered,  I.   324. 

Ajfociation,    fynchronous  and   fucceffive,    I.    65.      Simple   ideas 

raifed  by  it,  I.  65.     Prefuppofes  the  power  of  generating 
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ideas,  and  is  prefuppofed  by  it,  I.  70.  A  certain  faft,  what- 
ever be  its  caufe,  I.  72.  Complex  ideas  formed  by  it, 
I.  73.  May  afford  much  light  to  logic,  I.  76.  May 
^  explain  memory,  I.  78.  Tends  to  make  all  individuals 
fimilar,  I.  82.  Alfo  to  convert  a  mixture  of  pleafures  and 
pains  into  pure  pleafure,  I.  83. 

Atonement  ofChrifi  confidered,  P.  III.  735. 

AttraSlians,  mutual^  of  the  fmall  parts  of  matter,  I.  20,  27,  364. 

B. 

Beauty  of  the  works  of  nature,  I.  418.     Of  the  works  of  art, 

I.  424.     Of  the  perfon,  I.  435. 
Bene-volence  explained  from  afibciation,  I.  437.      Praflical  rules 

for  increaling  it,  II.  291. 
Bene'voience  of  God  jproved,  II.  13.     Five  notions  of  it,  II.  23. 

P.  III.  489.     Confidered,  P.  III.  515. 
Bodies  politic,  their  expeftations  during  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 

^arth,  11.  366,  P.  III.  680. 
Body,  elementary,  may  be  one  intermediate  between  the  foul  an<f 

grofs  body,  I.  34- 
5r«zH  defined,  I.  7.     Not  a  gland,  I.  17. 
Bruifes,  pains  attending  them  confidered,  I.  126. 
Brutes,  their  intelleftual  faculties  confidered,  I.  404, 
Burns,  pains  attending  them  confidered,  I.  126. 

C. 

Cartes,  his  treatife  on  man,  1.  iii. 

Caufes,  fufficient,  pofition  of,  confidered,  P.  III.  464. 

Celibacy,  not  recommended  by  Chrift,  P.  III.  640. 

Chances,  doSlrine  of,  x)f  ufe  in  determining  the  degree  of  evidence 

in  general,  I.  335. 
Charaaer,  moral,  of  Chrift,  II.  167,  P.  III.  697.    Of  the  prophets 

and  apoftles,  II.  170. 
CharaSiers,  written  ones,    may  be  immediate  reprefentatives   of 

objefts  and  ideas,  I.  289. 
Chrijiendom,  its  prefent  ftate,  II.  440. 
Chrijiianity,  its  future  univerfal  prevalence,  II.  576,  P.  III.  690. 

Advantages  of,  P.  III.  709,  note. 
Circumjiances  of  time,  place,  and  perfons,  the  great  number  of 

thefe  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures,  a  proof  both  of  their  ge- 

nuinenefs  and  truth,  II.  99. 
Colours,  phenomena  of,  confidered,  I.  192.     Their  compofitions 

may  illuftrate  the  do^lrines  of  affociation,  I.  321. 
Coma  'vigil,  I.  55.  *  , 

CompaJJion  explained  from  affociation,  I.  474. 
ConfuJto7i  of  tongues,  I,   303. 
C<?72/i!«a/?;;  of  the  medullary  fubila'nce,  I.  16. 

Con'wlfi've 
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Con'vulfi've  motions,  I.  254. 
Coughing,  I.  <)"] ,  252. 
Crying,  adion  of,  I.   147. 


D. 


Death,  the  aflbclations  attending  the  confideration  of  it,  I.  465 . 

Decyphering,  art  of,  may  illuftrate  the  method  purfued  by  philo- 
fophers  in  unravelling  nature,  L  350. 

Deformity,  uneafinefs  arifing  from  the  view  of  it,  1.  441. 

Deglutition,  I.   1 70,   176,   1 8 8. 

Deliriums  briefly  confidered,  I.  395, 

Deluge,  II.   106. 

Diet,  praftical  rules  concerning  it,  II.  218. 

Differential  method  illuftrates  the  method  of  arguing  from  induc- 
tion and  analogy,  I.  339. 

Diftention,  an  attendant  both  upon  pleafure  and  pain,  I.  36. 

Z)j/?omo»j  of  the  face  from  naufeous  taftes,  1.   171,  177. 

Dodrine,  the  excellence  of  that  contained  in  the  fcriptures,  II.  172. 

Dotage  briefly  confidered,  I.  392. 

Dreams,  their  phenomena  confidered,  I.  384. 

Drunkennefs,  its  phenomena  confidered,  I.  393. 

E. 

Ear,  the  ufes  of  its  feveral  parts,  I.  223. 
Elajiicity  favours, the  doftrine  of  vibrations,  1.  27. 
EleStricity,^i^vQXix?>  the  dodtrine  of  vibrations,  I.  28.     May  be 

caufwljiy  the  aether,  I.  32. 
Elegancies  of  life,  praftical  rules  concerning  them,  II.  248. 
Enthujtafm,  I.  490.   > 

^w/^a/F^j/?;!: y^^j  amongfl:  chriftians,  II.   194. 
En'vy  explained  from  aflbciation,  I.  482. 
Eternity  oi  God.,  II.  34,  p.  468. 
Eternity  of  punifliment  not  folved  by  philofophical  free-will,  II. 

65.      Not  compatible  with  the  divine  attributes,  II.  419. 
.        P.  III.  747. 

Evangelical  coujz/els  confidered,  P.  III.  635. 
Events,  all  great  ones  eminently  preparatory  to  the  efl:abliftiment 

of  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  II.   136. 
.Expuljion  of  the  fzeces,    urine,    and  foetus  confidered,   I.    97, 

175*  176. 
Extreme payti  peculiarly  irritable,  I.  43. 

F. 

Faces,  their  expulfion,  I.  97,  175,  178. 

Faith  in  God,  II.  316.    In  Chrill:,  how  far  neceflary  to  falvatiqn, 

P.  III.  691.    What,  P.  III.  692.    In  what  fenfe  oppofed  to 

the  law  by  Paul,  P.  III.  721. 
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Falfe,  rule  of,  anfwers  to  the  method  of  making  hypothefes  In 
philofophy,  I.  345. 

Fafting  confidered,  P.  III.  636,  644. 

FearoiGo^,  II.  320. 

Feeling,  its  feveral  kinds,  I.   115, 

Figurati've  words  and  phrafes  confidered,  I.  291. 

Flafrjes  of  light  from  ftrokes  on  the  eyes,  &c.  I.   198. 

Free-^ill  defined,  I.  500.  Praftical,  fuppofed  by  religion, 
II.  53.  Philofbphical  not  prefuppofed  by  religion,  II.  56. 
Philofopliical,  inconfittent  with  the  infinite  power  and  know- 
ledge of  God,  II.  66,  P.  Hi.  558.    Confidered,  P.  III.  523. 

Future  fate,  its  evidences,  II.  382.  The  rewards  and  punilh- 
mentsofit,  II.  395.  Punifhments  of,  not  eternal,  11.41^. 
P.  III.  747.     Confidered,  P.  III.  755. 

G. 

Ganglions,  brachial  and  crural,  their  ufe,  I.  98. 

Qmealogies  of  Chrifi  in   St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  an  attempt 

to  reconcile  them,  II.  125. 
Gentiles  under  a  courfe  of  moral  difclpline  as  well  as  the  Jews, 

II.   134. 
Genuinenefs  of  the  fcriptures  proves  the  truth  of  the  fadts  con- 

,    tained  in  them,  II.  72.    Alfo  their  divine  authority,  II.  77. 
Gidainefi  confidered,  I.  200. 
Glandular  fecretion,  I.  99,    174. 

God,  idea  of,  1.  486.     Proof  of  the  exiftence  of,  P.  IIL,464. 
Good  -Morks,  neceffity  of,  P.  III.  710. 
Gojpel  hiflory,  credibility  of,  P.  III.  580. 
Grfl/iVW-j  towards  God,  li.  321. 

H. 

Handling  explained,  I,    IP4. 

Happinefs,  ultimate  of  all  mankind,  II.  419,  P.  III.  747.   Spiritual, 

confidered,  P.  III.  478.    Human,  confidered,  P.  III.  635. 
Jiardjhips  occurring  in  the  daily  intercourfes  of  life,  pradlical  rules 

concerning  them,  II.  238. 
Hearing,  its  immediate  organ,  I.  223. 
//(?«r/, •  its  force  increafed  during  lleep,  I.  52.     Its  motion  con-r 

fidered,  I.  94,  243. 
Heat,  attended  by  vibrations,  I.  25. 
Heat  and  cold,  their  fenfations  confidered,  I.   118. 
Hiccmtghing  confidered,  I.   97,   173. 
Hieroglyphical  vjrititig,  a  conjefture  concerning  it,  I,  307. 
Hiflory,  natural  and  civil,  confidered,  I.  361,  362.     Confirm  the 

fcripture  accounts,  II.   104. 
Hiforical  QYidiencQs  for  the  fcriptures  do  not  grow  lefs,  II.  149. 
Hdinefs  q(  God.,  11.  37. 

Honour^ 
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.Honour J  its  pleafares  ought  not  to  be  made  a  primary  purfuit,  IJ. 

259      The  purfuit  of  them  to   be  regulated  by  religion, 

11.  262. 
Ho/e'm  God,  11.  322. 
Humility,  obfervations  upon  it,  II.  264. 

I  and  J. 

Idea  defined,  I.  2. 

Ideas  depend  on  the  brain,  I.  8,  9. 

Ideas  offenfation,  their  generation,  I.  56. 

Ideas,  complex  ones,  their  generation,  I.  73. 

Ideas  generated  by    tangible   impreffions,    1.    145,      By  taftes, 

I.  167.     By  odours,  I.  186.     By  vifible  impreffions,  I.  209. 
By  audible  impreffions,  I.  234. 

/</i!Wz/»z  briefly  confidered,  I.  391. 

Jeijos,  their  reftoration,  II.  373,  p.  683.. 

Imagination  defined,  I.  3.     Confidered,  I.   383. 

Imagination,    pleafures  and  pains  of,    confidered,   I.    418.     Its 

pleafures  ought  not  to  be  made  a  primary  purfuit,  II.  242. 

The  purfuit  of  them  ought  to  be  regulated  by  religion, 

II.  245. 

Imitation,  faculty  of,  confidered,  I.   107,  261. 

Immateriality  of  the  foul,  not  oppofed  by  the  doftrine  of  vibra- 
tions, or  the  theory  of  thefe  papers,  I.  33,  511. 

Immateriality  of  God  confidered,  P.  III.  508. 

Immutability  of  God,  II.   35. 

hnportance  of  the  fcriptures,  an  argument  of  their  genuinenefs  and 
truth,  II.  86. 

JmpreJJions  made  on  the  external  parts,   how  we  judge  of  their 
feat,  I.  138. 

Independency  of  God,  II.  6. 

Indi'viduals,  their  expeftations  in  the  prefent  life,  II.  35'9. 

Infinity  oi GoA,   P.  III.  472. 

Infinity  of  the  univerfe,  II.   11,  P,  III.  474. 

Infiammations ,  the  pains  attending  them  confidered,  I.   126. 

InJ'piration,  three  fuppofitions  concerning  it,  II.  80,  P.  III.  566. 
Confidered,  P.  III.  570. 

/w/?W(5  briefly  confidered,  I.  411. 

Infirumentality  of  beings  to  each  other's  happinefs   and  mifery 
declared  in  the  fcriptures,  II.   182. 

Inter cofial  nerve,  I.  98. 

Intermediate  fl:ate  of  the  foul  briefly  confidered,  IT.  402. 

Intefiines,  their  periftaltic  motion  confidered.  I.  96. 

Invention,  faculty  of,  briefly  confidered,  I.  434. 

Jonah's  miffion  to  the  Ninevites  confidered,  P.  III.  753. 
Itching,  its  phenomena  confidered,  I.  128. 
Judgtnents  made  by  fight  concerning  magnitude,  dillance,  mo- 
tion, figure,  and  pofition,  J.  200. 

"Judgments 
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Judgments  concerning  the  diftance  and  pofition  of  a  founding 

body,  I.  227. 
yujlice  of  God,  JI.  37. 

K. 
Kncvjkdge,  the  infinity  of  the  divine,  IL  9. 

Lacerations,  pains  attending  them  confidered,  I.   126. 

Language  compared  to  geometry  and  algebra,  I.  279.  The 
general  refemblances,  and  particular  differences,  of  different 
languages,  I.  281.  Ancient  ones,  obfervations  on  them 
ariling  from  the  doftrine  of  affociation,  I,  297. 

Laughter,  its  origin,  I.    129,  252,  437. 

LavjSfJe'wiJh,  their  fuperior  excellence,  II.   184. 

Leibnitz's  pre-ellablilhed  harmony,  I.  in. 

Liberty  oi God,  II.   35. 

Liberty,  early  pr open fity  to,  confidered,  P.  IlL  482,  558,  710. 

Light,  ray  of,  agitated  by  vibrations,  I.  26. 

Logic,  art  of,  briefly  confidered,  I.  358. 

Zo»^z>z§-j  of  pregnant  women  confidered,  I.   164. 

Lo've  of  God  confidered  according  to  the  doftrine  of  aflbciation,  I. 
489,  P.  III.  655.  Our  primary  purfuit,  and  ultimate  end, 
II.  309,  325.   Pure,  confidered,  P,  III.  653. 

Lo've  of  God,  and  of  our  neighbour,  how  taught  in  the  fcrip- 
tures,  II.   178. 

Luminous  appearances  in  the  eye,  I.   198. 

M. 

Madne/s  hn.e?i.y  confidered,  I.  55,  165,  400. 

Magijirate  the  duty  of,  II.   305. 

Malebranche's  fyftem  of  occafional  caufes,  I.   iii, 

Man's  happinefs  overbalances  his  unhappinefs,  P.  III.  485. 

Maftication  confidered,  I.   170. 

Mathe7natical  knonjjkdgehns.'dy  <iOvS\.ds.xtd,  I.   357. 

Mechani/m  of  the  human  mind,  I.  500.  Compatible  with  virtue 
and  happinefs,  P.  III.  459. 

Melancholy  briefly  confidered,  I.  399. 

Membranes  contracled  by  pain,  1.  42.   By  a  ftimulus,  I.  92.      ^ 

Memory  dz^xKid,  I.  3.   Its  phenomena  confidered,  I.  374. 

Mercy  oi  God,  II.  37. 

Millennium,  expectation  of,  confidered,  P.  III.  6^2. 

Miniature  'vibrations,  their  generation,  I.  58. 

Mr'rac/^J  of  the  fcriptures,  cannot  be  feparated  from  the  common 
fafts,  II.  75.  Objedion  to  them  from  the  fixednefs  of  the 
courfe  of  nature  of  little  or  no  weight,  II.  142,  P.  III.  599. 

Objeftion 


INDEX. 

Objedtion  to  them  from  the  inadequacy  of  human  telHmony 
to  fupport  them  refuted,  P.  III.  607. 

Miracles,  moral,  confidered,  P.  III.  622. 

Miraculous  interpojttions ,  agreeable  to  natural  religioiij  or  even 
neceflary  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  II.   136. 

Mirth,  praftical  rules  concerning  it,  II.  251. 

Moral  good  and  evil,  modes  of  natural  good  and  evil,  P.  III.  542. 

Moral fenfe  confidered,  I".  493,  P.  ill.  543.  The  immediate  guide 
of  life.  II.  337.  Pradlical  rules  for  the  regulation  of  it, 
II.  339. 

Morality,  end  of,  P.  III.  459.  Hartley's  fyftem  of,  in  fome  re- 
fpeds  tooftria,  P.  111.  636. 

Morality  of  the  Pagans  comf.red  with  the  Chriftian,  II.  341. 

Mo/aic  account  of  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  this  earth  highly  probable 
in  itfelf,  II.   140. 

Mo/aic  difpenfation  confidered,  P.  III.  721. 

Motion,  automatic,  defined,  I.  3.  Voluntary,  defined,  I.  4. 
Depends  on  the  brain,  I.  7.  Performed  by  the  fame  means 
as  fenfation,  and  intelleftual  perception,  I.  85.  By  vibra- 
tions, I.  86.  Automatic,  explained  in  general,  I.  94.  Vo- 
luntary and  femivoluntary,  explained  in  general,  1.  103. 
Secondarily  automatic,  its  generation,  I.  104,  ic8. 

Motions  excited  by  tangible  mipreffions,  I.  147.  By  impreffions 
on  the  organ  of  tafte,  I.  169.  By  impreffions  on  the  organ 
of  fmell,  I.  187.  By  impreflions  on  the  eye,  I.  215.  By 
impreffions  on  the  ear,  I.  237. 

Mufcidar  contradlion  confidered,  I.  88.  The  fenfations  attending 
it  confidered,  I.   130. 

Mujtc,  the  pleafure  arifing  from  it  confidered,  I.  425. 

Mujical founds ,  their  phenomena  confidered,  I.  225. 

Mujical firings,  lean  to  their  foregoing  ftate,.  I.  62. 

N. 

Narcotics,  I.  51. 

Nature,  courfe  of,  in  what  fenfes  it  may  be  underftood,  II.    142. 

Natural  xtYigioa.  defined,  II.  45.  Follows  from  the  divine  attri- 
butes, II.  46.   Confirmed  by  revealed,  II.  48,  P.  III.  519. 

NeceJJtty  confidered,  P.  III.  458.  Syftem  of,  lirongeft  fupport  of 
chriftianity,  P.  HI.  624. 

Ner'ves,  capillaments,  not  tubuli,  I.  17.    Pellucid,  I.   18. 

JVfr-z;^/ homonymous,  may  afteft  each  other,  I.  98. 

Ner'votis  fluid,  I.  20. 

Nu?nbne/s  COXiiiditreA,  I.   131. 

NySlalopia,  I.   199. 

O. 

Obfcurity  of  the  prophecies,  no  objedtion  to  them,  II.   157. 
Offerings  of  the  Mofaic  law,  ufe  of,  P.  III.  729. 

Omniprefence 


I    N    D    E    :^. 

Ommpre/efice  of  God,  II.   34. 

Opinio'ris  of  mankind  afford  fome  direftion  in  refpeft  of  the  rule  0/ 

life,  11.   198     Favourable  to  virtue,  II.  200.  "^ 

Opium,  its  effedls  confidered,  I.  49. 
Origin  of  evil  not  folved  by  philofophical  free-will,  II.  63. 


P. 

P^?«  exceeds  pleafure  in  degree,  I.  35.  Declines  from  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  painful  impreffion,  I.  38. 

Fains,  internal,  how  we  judge  of  their  feat,  1.   140. 

Painting,  the  pleai'ures  arifrag  from  it  confidered,  I.  426. 

P.^r^^/j'/zV.'z/infenfibilities  confidered,  I.  133.  • 

Parisian  beggar,  I.  44,  46. 

Pajffions,  violent  ones  conlidered,  I.  398. 

Paternal  iove  of  God  confidered,  P.  III.  748. 

Pf?7/?<2/?i<r  motion  of  the  inteftines,  I.    171,   177. 

Perplexities  of  underllanding  in  abilrufe  and  important  mattersi 
practical  rules  concerning  thdm,  II.  256. 

jP>5'z7w'cg);  briefly  confidered,  I.  355. 

Philofophical  language,  feme  hints  concerning  the  method  of  con- 
fir  ufting  one,  I.  315. 

Philojophy,  natural,  briefly  confidered,  1.  363. 

P/^'rf/'?^  briefly  confidered,  I.  55.  \ 

Phvfic,  art  of,  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  doftrines  ot  vi- 
brations and  affociation,  I.  264. 

Pia  fnaier  may  penetrate,  divide,  and  fubdivide  the  medullary 
fubllance,  1.   18. 

Pkafure,  the  general  endeavour  to  obtain  it  confidered,  II.  211. 
P.  III.  635. 

Pleafiires  and  pains,  the  different  kinds  of,  .  confidered,  I.  39. 
Intelleftual,  their  origin,  I.  80.  Of  feeling,  how  they  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  our  intelleftual  pleafures  and 
pains,  I.  143.  Of  tafte,  how  they  contribute,  &c.  I.  166. 
Of  fmell,  how  they  contribute,  &c.  I.  185.  Of  fight,  how 
they  contribute,  &c.  I.  207.  Of  agreeable  and  difagreeable 
founds,  how  they  contribute,  &c.  I.  233. 

Poetry,  the  pleafures  arifing  from  it  confidered,  t.  428. 

Polite  arts,  lav/fulnefs  of  the  ftudy  of  them  confidered,  P.  III.  651. 

Po-xver,  divine,  infinity  of,  II.  9. 

Practice  of  mankind,  affords  fome  direftion  in  refpeft  of  the  rule  of 
life,  II.   197.    Favourable  to  virtue,  II.   199,  P.  III.  6z^. 

Prayer,  pradlicai  rules  concerning  it,  II.  331. 

Prophecies,  contained  in  the  fcriptures  prove  their  divine  autho- 
rity, II.  150.  May  have  double  fenfes,  II.  160.  Thofe 
of  the  Old  Teftament  properly  applied  by  the  writers  of 
the  New,  II.  162.     Confiderations  on,  P.  Hi.  577,681. 

PropofitionSi 


INDEX. 

i*ropo/itions,  mathematical,  I.  325.     Concerning  natural  bodies, 

I.  329.     Concerning  part  faiSls,  I,  331.      Concerning  fu- 
ture fads,  I.  332.     Speculative  and  abftraftedj  I.  332. 

Pro-oidence,  general  and  particular,  coniidered,  II.  44,  P.  111.  jlj*. 
Prejfurey  the  fenfations  attending  it,  confidered,  I.   130. 
Pul/e,  intermittent,  I.  246.     Fluttering,  I.  247. 
Punijhments  confidered,  P.  111.  494. 

R. 

Rays  of  light  compared  to  fluxions,  I.  352. 

Rea/on,  ufe  oi",  in  matters  of  faith,  P.  111.  694. 

Reception  of  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  religions  proves  their  truth> 

II.  189.  ■   Of  falfe  ones,   an  argument  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  II.   191. 

Recurrency  of  the  fame  ideas,  its  efFedls  on  the  mind,  I.  397. 
Reformation  of  the  =whok  nvorld,  never  attempted  before  Chrift, 

II.   177. 
Religion,  prefuppofes  pradlical  free-will,  II.  53.     Does  not  pre- 

fuppofe  philofophical  free-will,  II.  56.    End  of,  P.  111.  459. 

Natural  and  revealed,  conneftion  between,  II.  52,  P.  III.  518. 

Diffentions  in,  not  prevented  by  articles  of  faith,  P.  III.  672. 
Religions,  pagan,  derived  from  patriarchal  revelations,  II.   112. 
Religious  knowledge,    coniidered    as  a   branch  of  knowledge  in 

general,  I.  366. 
Repentance  confidered,  P.  III.  526. 
Repulfans  of  the  fmall  particles  of  matter,  I.  20,  27. 
Refignation  to  God's  will,  II.   322. 

Refpiration,  increafed  during  fleep,  I.  52.     How  begun  and  con- 
tinued, I.  95,  248. 
Revelations,  patriarchal,  judaical,  and  chriftian,  their  good  effedls 

upon  the  world,   !I.   174. 
jRfi;mWr^//g-io«  confirmed  by  natural,  II.  52,  P.  III.  518. 
Re-veries  briefly  confidered,  I.  383. 
Rifus fardonius,  I.    171. 
Ru£lus,  I.    173. 
^a/e  of  faith,  II.  347. 
Rule  of  life,  II.  196,  P.  III.  629.    Motives  to  enforce  the  true 

one,  II.  343. 

S. 

Scdvation,  its  terms  confidered,  II.  404,  P.  III.  691. 

5«V»f^j  reduced  to  feven  general  heads,  I.  353.   Pleafures  arifing 

from  the  ftudy  of  them  confidered,  I.  433.    Praftical  rules 

concerning  this  ftudy,  II.  255. 
Scriptures,  truth  of  the  fa^s  contained  in  thero,  proves  their  divine 

authority,  II.  79. 
Vol.  III.  ,3  E  Self- 


INDEX. 

Selfintereji,  its  pleafures  and  pains  conlidered,  I.  458.  Its  plea-' 
fures  not  to  be  made  a  primary  purfuit,  II.  271.  The  pur- 
suit of  them  to  b^  regulated  by  religion,  II.  279.  Pradlical 
obfervations  on  felf-intereil:  and  felf-annihilation,  II.  280, 

P.m.  653. 

Sen/ation  defined,  I.  2.  Depends  on  the  brain,  I.  7.  Its  conti- 
nuance in  the  mind,  I.  9.    Mere  fenfations  explained,  I.  41. 

Senjible  pleajures,  ought  not  to  be  made  a  primary  purfuit,  II.  211 
The  purfuit  of  them  to  be  regulated  by  religion,  II.  215. 

Senforium,  to  be  placed  in  the  brain,  I.   31. 

Sexes,  their  defires  towards  each  other  confidered,  I.  239.  Prac- 
tical rules  concerning  thefe  delires,  II.  228. 

iSz^^zVz^  confidered,  I.   251. 

Sight,  its  immediate  organ,  I.   191. 

Sleep,  its  phenomena  confidered,  I.  45. 

Smell,  extent  and  powers  of  its  organ,  and  its  phenomena,  con- 
fidered, I.   180. 

5»?z72«g- confidered,  I.   171. 

Sneezing  <iQX\{\diZxtA,  I.   c)'],   189. 

Social  beha-viotir,  pradtical  rules  for  regulating  it,  II.  292. 

-S'(5/?;z£>'}  of  the  medullary  fubftance,  I.   17. 

<So/«^zo72  of  continuity,  attended  with  pain,  I.  35. 

Sounds,  doftrine  of,  favours  that  of  vibrations,  I.  27,  231, 

Spafms  in  the  inteftines  confidered,  I.   173. 

Spirituality  o?  Godi,  II.    31.  - 

Spots,  dark  ones  before  the  eye  confidered,  I.   199. 

Speaking,  a£lion  of,  confidered,  I.    105. 

Squinting  confidered,  J .   218,  221. 

Stahl,  h!G  hypothefis  concerning  animal  motion,  I.   1 10,  266. 

Sta?ni7iering  confidered,  I.  260. 

St07nach  and  bonvels,  their  fenfations  confidered,  I.    157. 

Stretching,  adtion  of,  confidered,  I.   99,  255. 

Style  of  the  fcriptures  a  proof  of  their  genuinenefs,  II.  97. 

Subfer'viency  of  pain  to  pleafure  declared  in  the  fcriptures,  II.  l8o, 

Suciion,  aftion  of,  confidered,  I.   169. 

BufpenfionofaSiions,  voluntary,  confidered,  I.   26 1. 

Sufpetijion  of  choice,  how  far  fubjed;  to  the  will,  P.   III.  539. 

Superjiiiion,  a  degeneration  of  the  fear  of  God,  I.  491. 

Siuallo^ing,  aftion  of,  confidered,  1.   97,  170. 

Sy}::bolical  boolii  confidered,  P.  11!,  671.  - 

Sympathy,  its  pleafurcs  and  pains  confidered,  according  to  the 
doftrine  of  afTociation,  I.  471.  Its  pleafures  may  be  a  pri- 
mary purfuit,  II.  283. 

T.        . 

Tabernacle,  Je'voijh,  its  exquifite  workmanlhip  an  evidence  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  fcriptures,  II.  184. 

Tangiblt 


INDEX. 

y^wj'/^/^  qualities  confidered,  I.  136.  The  true  reprefentatlvcj 
of  the  properties  of  bodies,  I.  1 38. 

Tajle,  organ  of,  its  extent  and  powers,  I.  151.  The  differences 
of  taftes  confidered,  I.  153.  Hints  for  the  better  analjfing 
them,  I.  156.     The  changes  made  in  the  tafte  confidered, 

I.  162. 

Tears,  the  {bedding  of  them  in  grief  confidered,  I.  253. 
Temple,  Jeivifh^  its   exquifite  workmanfhip  an  evidence  for  tie 

divine  authority  of  the  fcriptures,  IT.  184. 
Theopathy,  its  pleafures  and  pains  confidered,  I.  48  3,  P.  III.  6:3. 

Its  pleafures  are  our  primary  purfuit,  II.  309. 
Thirji  confidered,  I.  161. 

Threats  of  God,  to  be  underftood  conditionally,  P.  III.  752. 
Time,  pait  and  future,  prefent  to  God,  II.  28. 
TitiUation,  its  phenomena  confidered,  T.  129. 
Torpedo,  the  effetls  from  its  ftroke  confidered,  I.  133. 
Traditional  authority  for  the  fcriptures  fufficient  to  eftablifli  their 

truth  and  genuinenefs,  II.  84. 
Truft  in  God,  11.  322. 
T'ypes  contained  in  the  fcriptures  prove  their  divine  authority, 

II.  160. 

V. 

Venomous  bites  and  ftings  confidered,  I.  r34. 

Ventriloqui,  I.  228,   231. 

Veracity  of  God,  II.   37. 

Vibrations  of  the  medullary  particles  explained,  I.  11.  Proved, 
I.  12.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  communicated  to  the 
whole  medullary  fubftance,  I.  21.  Their  four  differences, 
I.  30.     Origin  of  the  motory  vibrations,  I.  91. 

Vibratiuncles,  their  generation,  I.  58.  Raifed  by  aflbciation, 
I.  67.  Generation  of  complex  ones,  I.  79.  May  be  fo 
increafed  as  to  equal  fenfory  vibrations  in  llrcngth,  I.  80. 
Generation  and  aflbciations  of  motory  ones,  I.  loi. 

Vis  inerti^e  confidered,  P.  111.  508. 

Vifton,  fingle  and  double,  confidered,  I.  204. 

Under  (landing  defined,  I.  3. 

Uniformity  of  the  medullary  fubfiance,  I    16. 

Unity  of  defign,  which  appears  in  the  fcriptures,  proves  their 
divine  authority,  II.  126. 

Uni'verfality,  want  of  it  in  the  publication  of  revealed  religion, 
no  objeftion  to  it,  II.  184. 

Vomiting,  aftion  of,  confidered,  I.  97,  172,  177. 

Urine,  its  expulfion  confidered,  I.  97,  175,  178. 


W. 

Walking,  aftion  of,  confidered,  I.  256. 

S 


Will 


I    N    D    E    X, 

^///defined,  I.  3,  371. 

U'lfdom  of  God  confidered,  P.  III.  515. 

Wit,  the  pleafure  arifmg  from  it,  coriidered,  I.  437. 

Words  get  ideas  b^  aiTociation,  I.  268.  The  manner  in  which 
this  is  done,  irzyo.  Their  four  claffes,!.  277.  Miftakes 
in  their  ufe  and  application,  I.  283.  A  chief  means  in 
generiiting  the  intelleiRual  pleifures  and  pains,  I.  285. 
And  in  rendering  cur  ideas  complex,  I.  287. 

Wounds,  the  pains  attending  them  coiilidered,  1.  126. 

Y. 

Tanjjning,'3L^iorL  of,  confidered,  I.  99,  255. 


Zoroaster's  inftitutions,  Ihort  remarks  on  them,  II.  193. 
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line. 


g  frombott.ybralong,  readalong 
7  y.  continuity,  r.  difcontinuity 
71      7    from  bott.   dele   a  iefore   affo- 

ciation  . 
115   II  dele  the  ,  afier  diftinguiih 
i^S   ult.  dele  the  , 
142   10  fiom    bott.    after   imprefliona 

put  a  , 
«68     8   dele  the  ,  after  vivid 
269     9  after  vonjiting  fut  a  , 


P.     line. 
32S     4  from  bott.  for  attend,  read  at- 

tended 
329     5  from  bolt;y".^to  r.  by, 
334     6  /.  there,  r,  their 
376  II  from  bett.  f.  we  think,  r.'as 

we  think 
423     2   from  bott.  f.    fympation,  »•. 

fympathy 
501   19  y.  Free-viiU,  r.  free-will 


35   15  /.  inconfiftent,  r.  inconfiant 
99   10  dele  the  ,  after  generations 
li('     8  f;om  hotCf.  xxJv.  r.  xxvi. 
ieformed,  read  iormed 
'■  bott.  afer  are  *//;  a  , 
•  ■  .  '  c^t.  avd  in  fane  other 

/•   paradifaicaj,  r. 


233  8  /•  right,  r.  rite 

267  17  from  bott./.  fpeak,  r.  fay 

300  17  from  hon.f.  fecrtt,  r.  facrei 

351  15  /•  ye.  '■•.yet 

376  I  /.  dxxxiii.  r.  Ixxxiv. 

378  5  from  bott./.  grcateft,  r.  great 

391  17  /  It  mavj  r.  It  may  be 

397  II  from  bott.  after  God  put  a  , 


9  from  bott.  dele  the  ,  after  «X- 

"Cludr 

3  /.  that  is,  tu  that  it  ii 
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